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HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO. Buyers 


52 Broadway, New York 
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Established 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. || or eee 


For your 


Business Sake G he Al nN a nd Bt AY Milwaukee 


f Seed Compan 
Communicate We Solicit Your Consignments pany 


St. Louis. Kansas City | New Orleans | Oklahoma City MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. Bae oschuls 


GRASS SER DS FIELD | | Mechanical “Engineer 


PNEUMATIC GRAIN CONVEYORS 


BUYERS CHICAGO. SELLERS PNEUMATIG BOAT UNLOADERS 
: : PNEUMATIC CAR UNLOADERS 
Ask for Samples Mail Samples for Bids PNEUMATIC GAR LOADERS 


TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- pee a i i ee 
TOP, BLUEGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. 20 EK. JACKSO? : , ILL. 


COURTEEN SEED CO. | | PAGHE SERVICE 


Specialize in all ; USE IT 
| GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS ON 


tect hong Pe ot ie GRAIN AND SEEDS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Chicago, IIl. 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


\ 


The gateway to successful grain 
elevator business lies through 
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Beall Warehouse and 
Elevator Separators 
Let us interest you in the uhusual 
merits of these machines today. 
Write for particulars. 


Built in ten sizes 


THE BEALL IMPROVEMENTS CO., Inc. 


Decatur i ci - IMinois 
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Where to Stop in Minneapolis 


THE CURTIS HOTEL 


Tenth St., 3rd to 4th Aves., MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
Six Blocks From: the Chamber of ‘Commerce. 


Every Room an Outside Room. Hvery Room with Private Bath. 


This Hotel Caters to the Grain and Milling 
Trade—Especially Suited to. Conventions 
Average rate for room and bath—$2.50 single—$3.50 double. 


Entertaining programs are rendered daily during luncheon and dinner hour on the great pipe 
organ in main restaurant by Dr. Frederic Tristram Egener. Orchestra music daily during dinner hour. 


One whole city block of beautiful lobbies, ball rooms, billiard rooms, chocolate shop, beauty shop, 
barber shop, tailor shop, physical culture and bath department, cigar and news stands, delicatessen 
shop, ete., are operated in this hotel for the convenience and,entertainment of our guests. 


RID-OF-RATS 


1920 Steel Work for Grain Plants 


Patented, is Non-Poisonous and can be used any- 


where without risk of killing house pets or injuring Avcady Gicaso, Milling Cos, ee oa Co. bare apr abt 
human beings. Hight years on the market. If your Hales & ae i Gate Ele to Co. eG ¥ € 
dealer don’t carry it, send direct to the manufacturers, Riverdale, Ill. ne Pittsh ot Pace: (Maer, nas 
Murray Elevator, a ida 
THE BERG & BEARD MFG. CO. Keamsas_ City: Mo J. W..Denio Milling Co. FW. Stok & Sons, 
: Calumet Ferme Elevator, d Sherldan, Wyo. Miitstare. Mich. 

100 Emerson Place Brooklyn, N. Y. hatin Maize, ’ peodliete: Cor Now. Era Milling Co., lowa Corn Products Co., 

Price $1.80 per doz. bomes; $1.00 per Ib. Robey, . Ind. me rkaneas City, Kans. pee mae ee 


(Discount quoted upon request.) 
We also manufacture a very effective Gopher Exterminator. 


BLAYLOCK & KNAPP, 
STEEL CONTRACTORS 


Monadnock Block Chicago, Ill. 
Factory 1223-25 Belmont Avenue 


# 


Milling Kinks 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers. The second 
edition is being rapidly exhausted. A companion book to the Book of 
Wrinkles. Contains 169 illustrated devices assembled and Moris ie! 
for ready reference. 


Regular Length, 7 iaches 
For Sale at your Dealer. Made in five grades 
. Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK © 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID — oy 
Mitchell Bros. niisene ik) Co., 431 “cat : 
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Our Spring Sale Announcement 


We take pleasure 
inannouncing aspe- 
cial spring sale of 
ee Grain Elevator and 
eee Power lTransmis- 


sion Machinery and 

Western Shellers 

and Cleaners at 

prices that will in- 

terest you. No 

need to put off or- 

‘dering the needed 
new equipment. 

Buy Now. 


“Western” Gyratihg Cleaner 


Send for New Catalog No. 27 


UNION IRON WORKS 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Complete Line of Shellers and Cleaners Kept at 


1400-1402 West 12th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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For Sixty-one Years 


Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
Have Taken the Lead = 


in the manufacture of modern, up-to-date, high-grade Elevator 
and Feed Mill machinery, and have held the reputation of 
always being the FIRST to come to the grain dealers aid in 
building machinery to make the grain handling business more 
profitable. 

We have also taken the LEAD in REDUCING PRICES to 
enable our grain dealer friends to go ahead with ther new 
building and remodeling problems and our office has been 
flooded with letters of appreciation of this loyal act. 

LET US QUOTE ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


“You'll be surprised at the reductions”’ 
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“MILL BUILDERS AND 
& MILL FURNISHERS @ 


ESTABLISHED I860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
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determines the expense of equipment. 
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_ Meeting the Demand of the Man 


HEN the Chicago & Northwest- 
WW: Railroad built its new 1,- 
000,000-bushel terminal elevator 

at Council Bluffs, Iowa, in 1917, the 
contract was placed with the Wither- 
spoon-Englar Company of Chicago. Ar- 
rangements had already been made 
with the Updike Grain Company of 
Omaha to operate it. Now N. B. Up- 
dike, who owns the company, has an 
uncanny knowledge of elevator opera- 
tion. He has an intimate practical 
understanding of all the intricate de- 
tails which go to make a successful 
plant, and to a large extent dictated 
the important features of the plant. 
Out of his extensive experience as 
an elevator operator, Mr. Updike 
knows that it is not the first cost that 


A slight difference in operating cost 
and upkeep soon eats up the spread 
between the cheap and the good in- 
stallation, and that thereafter a clear 
gain can be made with the best pur- 
chase. Is it any wonder then that 
Morse Silent Chain Drives are found throughout 
the house? 

The elevator is driven with individual motors 
ranging from 5 to 100 horsepower. On the three 
receiving legs, the three shipping legs and one 
transfer leg are 100 horsepower drives, seven in all. 
On each of the two separator legs is a 75-horsepower 
drive; the two clipper legs and the one drier leg 


DRIVE IN C. & N. W. ELEVATOR AT MILWAUKEE 


are driven by a 35-horsepower Morse Chain for 
each; the two drives to the car shoyel countershafts 
are of 30-horsepower each; the cupola transfer con- 
veyor has a 25-horsepower drive, as have also the 
countershaft for two screenings legs and each of 
the countershafts for two bleacher legs and one 
drier leg. 

The three shipping conveyors, the three belt con- 
veyors over storage, the four shovel 
shafts, the bleacher screw conveyor 
and the two drier fans have a 20-horse- 
power drive, a total of 13 of 20-horse- 
power. The two cooler fans are each 
driven with a 15-horsepower chain; 
the three. receiving belt conveyors, the 
basement transfer conveyor, the drier 
belt conveyor, and the counter shaft 
for screenings screw conveyor each 
have a 714-horsepower drive. The two 
screenings conveyor drives are of 5 
horsepower. 

There are in all 42 Morse Silent 
Chain Drives in the house, handling 
1,45714 horsepower. All 
the sprockets on the 
drives have a face %\%4- 
inch wider than the 
chain specified to run 
them. The driving 
sprockets are steel hard- 
ened, bored and key- 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
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Equipped with Morse Silent Chain Drives 


seated to fit the driving shafts. The driven sprock- 
ets are of solid cast iron. All the chains are im- 
proved, heat treated, nickel steel type, with Morse 
Rocker Joint. Q 

The specifications for this extensive equipment 
were accepted because the operators understood the 
importance of power transmission. Equipment in 
all departments of a plant might be perfect, but if 
their services were interrupted with faulty trans- 
mission that perfection would be innocuous. And 
again if power were wasted with less efficient 
drives, the saving effected with high-class machines 
would be neutralized and very possibly more than 
discounted. 

Transmission is the life of a plant. It corre- 
sponds to the arteries which carry the blood and 
power to the human mechanism. Arterio sclerosis 
is a disease of the arteries which slows down the 
sufferer to a point of virtual helplessness. His life 
is under perpetual threat and any untoward exer- 
tion might end it. As a functioning machine he is 
undependable. The parallel is exact. A diseased 
or inefficient transmission may at any moment tie 
up the activities of the entire plant. Even though 
this event is postponed indefinitely the threat. of it 
is always present and presents an additional and 
wholly unnecessary worry for the elevator man- 
ager. 

It is not by chance that Morse Silent Chain 
Drives have become practically standardized in 
equipment where dependable power is required. 
The engineering profession which builds its repu- 
tation by the test of performance, selects the best 
by a process of gradual elimination of the unfit 


MORSE CHAIN 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Engineering Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


IOWA 


‘ho Knows 


The law is as inexorable 
as Darwin’s. A reputable firm can no 
more afford to install a drive which 
may fail at the most critical juncture 
than nature could afford to let the 
weaklings survive and the strong per- 
ish. 

It is not by chance that Morse 
Drives are found in the Milwaukee 
elevator of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railroad, the splendid new eleva- 
tor of the Washburn-Crosby Company 
at Minneapolis, the Northern Central 
Elevator at Canton, Baltimore, Md., 
and scores of other modern plants 
throughout the country. Illustrations 
of typical installations in the eleva- 
tors named are shown on this page. 
In no case were these selections hap- 
hazard. The Morse Drives in every 
case were used because the designers 
of the houses know that they can be 
relied upon; know that in all kinds 
of weather and under all conditions 
the drive will deliver its rated power 
when and where specified. The grain 
trade for many years did business with makeshift 
equipment, but now dealers are satisfied with noth- 
ing but the best. Why should they when the best is 
cheapest in the end. That is a claim which can be 
made without question or doubt for Morse Silent 


equipment. 


MORSE DRIVES ON ELEVATOR HEADS 


Chain Drives. On the one hand the chain drive 
has all the flexibility of the belt or rope and can 
be operated successfully on very much shorter 
centers than either of the others, which, in a great 
many positions in the average elevator, is a distinct 
advantage. On the other hand the 
chains are as positive as gears; there 
is no slip nor creep with the result- 
ant loss of power and excessive de- 
preciation such as belts are subjected 
to; nor is there the unpleasant rattle 
that always accompanies gear instal- 


lation. The scarcely audible hum of 
a chain drive, a steady, sustained 
tone, is symbolic of the power, the 
dependability, and all around effi- 
ciency of the Morse Silent Chain 
Drive. There is ample justification 
for the tendency to standardize on 


chain drives, even at a slightly higher 
original cost, for the op- 
erating of the 
drive has again and 
again ‘demonstrated 
that it cheapest in 
the end. Chain Drives 
are supreme transmis- 
sion.—Advertisement. 
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THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH AND EAST 


Has the “‘square deal” 
plugging system for 
hay. 


Has _ reconsignment 
and transit privileges 
and other favorable 
points which insures 
most successful han- 
dling of grain or hay 


shipments. 


Is the terminal point 
for 200,000 miles of 
railways and _ there- 
fore a convenient 
shipping point for 
_the-country dealer, 
and local buyers are 
enabled to distribute 
all products quickly 
and to best advan- 
tage. Has weighing 
and inspection serv- 
ice second to none 
and up-to-date grain 
and hay merchants 
constantly safeguard- 
ing their patrons’ in- 
terests. 


Home of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 


Those are just a few of the reasons why you should ship your Grain and 


Hay to Cincinnati. 
firms, all members of the 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


A. BENDER, Flour, Grain and Feeds 
BINGHAM-SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain 


Exclusively 


BROUSE-SKIDMORE Cush CO., Grain, 
Hay, Feed 


BLUMENTHAL, MAX, Grain, Hay, Feed 


COSTELLO GRAIN & HAY CO., THE 
JOSEPH F., Hay and Grain 


THE D. O. CROSS CO., Grain, Hay, Mill 
Feeds 


Ship to any of the following responsible grain and hay 


CURRUS GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 
DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 
EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 


Dae GRAIN CO., THE A. C., Grain and 
ay 

DAN B. GRANGER & CO., Hay and Grain 
MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, 


Strictly Commission 


THE NUTRITIA COMPANY, Feeds 


ee 
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MODERN GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


ENDURANCE IS THE TEST OF QUALITY 
WELLER-MADE EQUIPMENT STANDS THE TEST 


CALL ON US FOR 


BELT CONVEYORS 

} DRAG CONVEYORS 

PAN CONVEYORS 

RIBBON CONVEYORS 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS 


ELEVATOR BOOTS 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 
ELEVATOR CASINGS 
ELEVATOR HEADS 


DISTRIBUTING SPOUTS 
TRUCK DUMPS 
GRAIN DRIERS 
POWER SHOVELS 


CAR LOADERS 
CAR PULLERS 
CAR UNLOADERS 


FRICTION CLUTCHES 
OPE D 


RS 
SPROCKETS 


WELLER MADE STEEL CHAIN 
COAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


WRAY 
FLEXIBLE SPOUTS 


(PATENTED) 


DUST PROOF, 
QUICK DISCHARGE 


Grain will run on less incline 


DOUBLE LIFE 
Wear is on both sides of spout 


LEVER EFFECT 


Has revolving joint 


LABOR SAVER 
One man can change from place to 
place 


Saves in height of building 


WELLER HEAVY DUTY SELF PROPELLING TRIPPERS 


(PATENTED) 
Embodies Features Not Found in Any Other—Fully Protected by Patents 


2S 


Weller Trippers are 
doing duty in most 
of the large eleva- 
tors. 


Large pulleys help 
to add to the life of 
the belt, while the 
wide clearance on 
each side of the belt 
and the double fric- 
tion is so arranged 
that it is practically 
impossible for the 
belt to catch in the 


WELLER MFc. Go. 
| CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SALT LAKE CITY 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
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The dynamic character of the indeeste market 
reaches to all receiving centers, making it the logical 
shipping point from central territory. 


Thirty-Ninth Year — 


It attracts grain from the vast central arable plains 
and has proper connections with excellent billing facili- 
ties to all points, East, West, North, South. 


The location and natural advantages of Indianapolis 
as a grain receiving and shipping center, therefore, 
makes it the best market in the country. 


Ship your grain and hay to any of the following 
firms, all members of the 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


BIG FOUR ELEVATOR CO., Merchandisers of Grain LEW HILL GRAIN CO., Strictly Commission 


BINGHAM-HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Merchants 
BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 
CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., Grain Commis- 


sion 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Grain Commission 
Merchants and Buyers 


WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO., Brokers and Commission 
P. M. GALE GRAIN CO., Grain, Feed 

HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
HAYWARD-RICH GRAIN CO., Commission, Brokerage 


H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 
McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants 

CARL D. MENZIE GRAIN & BROKERAGE CO., Brokers 


and Grain Commission 


NATIONAL ELEVATORS, Every Branch of the Grain 


usiness 

STEINHART GRAIN COMPANY, Grain Commission 
URMSTON GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 

FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brokerage 


“a 
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U.S. Grain Conveyor Belts 


Belt Conveyors, depend for their suc- 
cessful operation on the character of 
the belt used and its correct installation. 


The success of U. S. Grain Conveyor 
Belts, which are daily carrying thou- 
sands of bushels of grain, is due to the 
materials used in their construction 
and to the care taken by our belting 
men in specifying only the proper belt 
for their customers’ particular 
conditions. 


United States Rubber Company 


1790 Broadway New York 


Branches in every industrial center 
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A TIMELY SUGGESTION 


A MARKET to take care of your 


various needs— 


A MARKET where you may sell your 


products—your wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, rye, seeds, hay, etc., receive 

the highest price, get the benefit of an 

excellent inspection and weighing serv- 
ice; where the usual and necessary time 

required for switching, unloading and 

final accounting for the property is re- 

duced to a minimum— 


A MARKET where you may buy your 
requirements in the grain, seed or hay 
line; or in the form of the manufactured 
goods, flour—wheat or rye—corn prod- 
ucts of all kinds, oatmeal and malt 
products— 


A MARKET where you can place your | 


orders for the purchase and sale of 
‘futures’, where hedging transactions 
are carefully and promptly executed— 


SUCH A MARKET is 


MILWAUKEE 


And any information you wish will be supplied by 


THE MILWAUKEE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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Vitrified Tile 
THE PERFECT GRAIN PROTECTION 


Grain stored in Preston-Lansing Vitrified Tile Bins has absolute protection. It’s 
safe from fire, rats, moisture and vermin—safe as long as you want to hold it. 


The “ship-lap” blocks, re-enforced with twisted steel, provide beautiful walls with 
invincible strength—constructions that lasts for ages. They need no paint—no 
, repairs. The glazed exterior defies wear. First cost is only cost. 


Here’s an investment that is permanent and satisfactory—one that figures cutting 
overhead costs. too. Write today for our special folder and ask about our engineer- 


J. M. PRESTON CO. 


Dept. 426 Lansing, Mich. 


Factories at New Brighton, Pa.; Uhrichs- 
ville, Ohio; Brazil, Ind.; Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 


Grain Bins and Elevator, Farmers Grain Co., Windfall, Indiana 


PLINER 


In the preparation of certain foods and mixtures it is necessary to subject the product to 
the action of high pressure steam or other medium and during the process the material must be 


agitated or mixed, The ELLIS ROTARY COOKER AND DIGESTER is designed 


for that particular purpose. Built in three sizes. Quotations on request. 
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The Ellis Drier Company, 332 South La Salle St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


pa. A 
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WASHING SMUTTY WHEAT. | 
IN THE ELEVATOR 


Smutty wheat comes to the elevator. Shrewd elevator managers 
with the right vision have been washing this smutty wheat with 
big profits. They spout the dirty wheat from the car direct to 
the washer. When washed it is ready for re-shipping or storing. 


THE WHEAT WASHER—SINGLE CYLINDER 


The Wolf-Dawson Wheat Washer and Drier performs eight 
operations and leaves the grain dry and in its natural bright 
color. No need for expensive drying columns as this machine 
dries and aerates to the desired moisture. Uses little power 
and water, the minimum attention and is a good profit maker. 


Read Bulletin 94-M and learn its distinct advantages. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


‘Flour and Feed Mill Machinery: 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


THE WOLF-DAWSON WHEAT WASHER 


a Are Reduced— 


we have lowered them because we expect lower expenses for raw materials as well as 


labor. 


We cannot guarantee that these reduced prices will continue indefinitely; but for the pres- 
ent you will make a substantial saving if you buy a Trapp Auto Truck Dump or a Trapp 
Combination Truck and Wagon Dump—either one will give you absolutely satisfactory 
service in dumping all vehicles that bring grain to your elevator. 


You must know by this time, of the uni- 
versally, successful service Trapp Dumps 
have given. They are used to advantage in 
every important wheat raising community; 
and all our customers have been well 
pleased with results. Write and get the 
name and address of the elevator nearest 
you in which a Trapp Dump is already in- 
stalled; you can drive over; inspect it; and 
make a careful examination of the dump be- 
fore you buy. 


We would advise you to order a Trapp 
Dumping System at once. Prices are down 
now; and you will need this successful, eco- 
nomical, and perfectly safe dumping equip- 
ment. Write to the factory today. 


‘Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Co. 


1125-27-29 No. 22nd Street sae Omaha, Nebraska 
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for Cleaning 


CORN and SMALLGRAINS 


1S 


A Masterpiece of Efficiency! 


We purposely ask you to forget any preconceived stand- 
ards you may have had of efficiency, because we believe 
this Cleaner is going to sweep aside every precedent of 
desirability that you may have had of any machine de- 
signed for a like purpose. 


oe THIS NEW EUREKA 


This, our latest offering, represents the utmost in highly 
developed knowledge and skill. 


Write for special bulletin 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. 


Eureka Works Silver Creek, N. Y. 


{ zs REPRESENTATIVES 


| | aN Eureka William Watson, Room 415, 111 W. cea Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
ey Service Satisfies 


Geo. S. Boss, Osburn House, Rochester, j 

J. E. Gambrill, 749 E. Church St., Marion, Ohio. 

W. M. Mentz, General Delivery, Sinks Grove, W. Va 

J. Q. Smythe, 3951 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 

F, E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. P. Stoffel, 1042 Hyperion Ave,, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Brinkley Company, Seattle, Wash. 

C. J. Groat, 522 Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon. 


a 


U. S. Twin Shoe Receiving Separator U. S. Corn Sheller 


The Reconstruction Period 


finds us prepared in all respects to meet the wants of the grain trade in our usual efficient 
manner with prices to meet the new conditions. Quality has been and will continue to be 
our motto. 


CONSTANT GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


is known the world over as the best machinery procurable for grain elevator work. We 
shall maintain this reputation throughout 1921. 


Write for our late catalog 


B. S. CONSTANT MANUFACTURING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON - - - ILLINOIS 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
ELEVATORS USE THIS BRUSH 


For sweeping grain cars and elevators, 
the STAR BRUSH has no equal. Made 
of stiff selected fibre, 5 inches long. 
Guaranteed to outwear four or five corn 
brooms and do cleaner and faster work. 
Built on hardwood block 14 inches wide 
and flared to an 18-inch sweep. Largest 
elevators in Minneapolis, Duluth, Port 
Arthur and Ft. William now use this 
brush exclusively. 


ovaer a dozen today. If within sixty days you do not find them entirely 
satisfactory, send them back. We'll pay the transportation charges both ways. 


Price $16.00 per dozen, F. O. B. Minneapolis 
Flour City Brush Comber’ 
422-424 South Fourth Street MINNEAPOLIS 


The “Knickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL .- 


N. & M. CO. SERVICE ELEVATOR 


WITH 


Write for Catalog 


AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE The Ravchecsoee sree Jackson, Mice 


Vi the upper terminal automatic 
stop in operation there is no danger 
of being carried overhead and injured. 
The weight of the passenger after the 
top floor is reached automatically throws 
a lever, shutting off the power and 


Cael |FRONT VIEW OPEN] OPEN 


applying the brake, thereby locking the - SEED MAILERS 
belt and steps against movement in GRAIN MAILERS iT 
either direction. ee YN 
ENVELOPES OF 
The automatic stop mechanism fur- EVERY DESCRIPTION / 


nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 
excellent qualities of reliability and 
utility. 


5 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


The Improved Econ- ; 
omy Cracked Corn | © 
Separator and Grader 


The machine needed by Elevators 
and Mills 


(a) It Separates into FOUR Distinct 
Products. 


(b) It Cleanses, Grades and Polishes. 
(ec) It Removes Bran. 
(d) It Separates Meal from Cracked Corn. 


(e) It Produces TWO Cracked Corn 
Grades—Hen and Baby Chick Grades. 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA If interested, write for catalogue 
and samples of product with prices : 


; : and terms to 
U. S. Patent Sept. 29, 
AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS U.S. Patent’ May 7/1918 THE LINKHART MFG. CO. 
North Vernon, Ind. 
Chicago Branch—431 South Clinton Street 
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MONTREAL 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 
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OFFICES 
108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
54 St. Francois Xaxier St., Montreal, Canada. 


395 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia. 
314 Reconquista, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Try a Nipp Gravity 
Truck and Wagon Dump 


For Thirty Days Free before you buy it. This is a remarkable offer and is directly to your advantage; for it will 
enable you to see beforehand just what you are getting—there can be 1 no possible chance for you to make any 


mistake whatever on such an offer. 


The Nipp Combined Truck and Wagon Dump 


can be installed very easily indeed—any efficient 
carpenter can install it quickly, at the minimum ex- 
pense. The Nipp Dump can be installed on any 
scale. The purchase price is lower than that of 
other dumping systems; there would be no mainte- 
nance costs; furthermore, you would have no run- 
ning expenses whatever; because the Nipp Gravity 
Dump requires No Power of Any Kind. Besg 
It would not be necessary to use the elevator ma- 
chinery; and no air power, or other special power, 
is used. The weight of heavily loaded trucks— 
gravitation—and leverage, does the work; and will 
give quicker dumping service than any other system; 
yet the Nipp Dump is perfectly safe. 


SEND AT ONCE for full particulars regarding cx 
our ‘our thirty-day free free trial offer; or better still, tele- — 


graph, write, or telephone your order for a Nipp 
Dump to be sent on trial. 


Puritan Mfg. ge is Ga 


1014 No. 17th St. Omaha, Nebraska 


PLATFORM FOR FRONT 
ad OF WAGON 
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400,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR 


FOR 


Postum Cereal Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MAKERS OF 
POST TOASTIES, POSTUM CEREAL 
AND GRAPENUTS 


“There’s A Reason’”’ 


Macdonald Engineering Company 


New York Chicago 
90 West St. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


San Francisco 
149 California St. 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Designers and Builders 
OF 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other , 
Engineering Works 


ie 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 


1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine — 
Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
designs and estimates. 


2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BUILT IN 1920 


DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., PLANT OF THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


51 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


L. A. STINSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


H. E. GODFREY, Civil Engineer 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 


COMPLETE 
National Life Building Chicago, III. 


Grain Driers, General Overhauling and Improvements 


BALLINGER & McALLISTER 
CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants 


COMPLETE 


Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 


the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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TWO MILLION BUSHEL FIRE PROOF 
RECEIVING ELEVATOR 
Washburn-Crosby pompany 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“We have built for many of your friends. 
Eventually we will build for you. Why not now?” 


We Design and Build Elevators, any type of Construction, in any part of the World. 


JAMES STEWART & CO., Inc. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 
Fifteenth Floor of Westminster Building 
W. R. SINKS, Manager 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MONARCH 


Built Elevators 
Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 

and 
Satisfaction 
Let Us Submit 
Designs and Prices 


The Barnett & Record Company 


THE POLK SYSTEM 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 
CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


521 Occidental Bldg., Fort Branch, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Indiana 


Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. 


Established 1897 CHIC AGO Incorporated 1902 
Continuously under the management of 
George T. Burrell, President 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR MILLS 
AND RELATED BUILDINGS 


In doing our best, completely and satisfactorily 
to handle work in this field of construction 
we have sought to establish the fact that 


No job is too small to merit our careful attention and none so large as to tax our capabilities 


1102-10 Webster Building 404 Scarritt Arcade | 
Chicago, Illinois : Kansas City, Missouri 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


for Rapid and Economical Handling 


CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 
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Solid shoe type of Receiving 
Separator. Less expensive but 
just as efficient on small and 
medium capacities as the com- 
pounded shoe type. Can be 
equipped with automatic sieve 
cleaners, ball bearings, and 
band oiler eccentrics. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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funphres Elevator 


1887 ——— 34 YEARS —— 1921 


This picture of one of 
the first Humphreys, 
4 invented and patent- 
BB ed in 1887, by Mr. 
Seth K. Humphrey, 
will be familiar to 
many millers and ele- 
vator men. 


These old machines, 
as well as newer 
models, are made 
with the idea of qual- 
ity foremost. 


Their records of per- 
formance for these 
7y\ , many years speak for 
~ themselves. 


In those many mills and elevators long served by Humphrey 
Elevators, you will find the employees do more work, save their 
energy and credit the Humphrey for it all) They even say—“We 
couldn’t possibly do our work without it.” 


Doesn’t this suggest possibilities for saving money in your plant? 
Write for Bulletin. 


If not made by Humphrey Elevator 
Co. it’s not a genuine Humphrey. 


HUMPHREY ELEVATOR CO: 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
FARIBAULT MINNESOTA 


Representatives in principal cities 


. gines for these worthwhile features. 


Motor-Driven Atrtition Mill; also made for Belt Drive. 


F ALL known methods 
for grinding feed, the 
‘‘BAUER’” Ball Bearing At- 
trition Mill has a reputation 
for best results, thus assuring 
the continued patronage of 
your customers. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 
508 Bauer Bldg. Springfield, Ohio 


Makers of Single Disc Mills, Centrifugal Bolt- 
ing Reels, Corn Crackers, Cake Breakers, etc. 


“SCIENTIFIC 


4 ee 


== Pell tol: 
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Fairbanks-Morse 


oe 


“7” Engines 


Make the “Z” a Working 
Partner in Your Elevator 


Elevator owners praise their “Z” en- 


Bosch high tension magneto—throt- 
tling governor—interchangeable parts 
—uses kerosene as well as gasoline. 
A “Z” engine will help you to keep the 
grain moving. Sizes 1% h.p. to 20 hp. 


Fairbanks, Morse OG. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


eT 
Oil Engines - Pumps - Electric Motors and Generators - Fairbanks Scales - Railway Appliances - Farm Power Machinery 
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Machine-Molded ey e 4 rs 


economical. 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 

Not An 
Experiment 


All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEBAL, AND ALL CEREAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
(Automatic in operation, requiring no_ attention! ; 


THE CUTLER C0., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Every elevator owner is operating to disadvan- 
tange who is trying to get along without a 


Cyclone Dust Collector 


Do not delay longer but write today for full 
particulars on the installation of our system. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Complete new systems installed on modern 
plans and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on 
modern lines on most economical plans. Supple- 
mentary systems added where present systems 
are outgrown. Defective systems corrected and 
put in proper working order. 


We manufacture a very complete line of Gears 1-inch pitch and larger; 
they are noted for their strength, durability, true rims, accurate 


pitch and smooth running. Hence they are highly efficient and 


Western Avenue, 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., 17th to 18th Sts. Chicago 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 


a ST Se 


L. N. COPE ROY M. COPE L. N. FISHER 


Licensed Engineer 


L. N. COPE & SON 


Contractors—Engineers 
210 New Suffern Building Decatur, Ill. 


Builders of Concrete Elevators—Warehouses—Industrial Buildings 
Write for information and estimates. 


<—— OUR LATEST 


Will save you Dollars and 
Trouble. Kankakee Spout 
Patch made to fit 6-7-8-9-10 


inch spout. Made of |6-gauge 
hard steel, 12” long. 


$9.00 Per Dozen 
$5.00 Per Half Dozen 


We manufacture: 

Salem and V_ Buckets. 
Flexible and Bin Spouting. 
Corrugated Siding. 

Hog Troughs and Feeders. 
Stock Tanks and Waterers. 


Send for catalogue. 


Burrell Mfg. and Supply House 
BOX AE 86 KANKAKEE, ILL. 


Make Feed name More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion, 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. 

1] Sizes, 2 to 25 HP. 

Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator, 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Mill opens like this in six minutes. 
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Don’t Let Rust Ruin Metal ‘Grain Tanks 
Protect Them with Tropical Elastikote 


Metal grain tanks must be _ protected. 
Otherwise the continued attack of dampness 
and moisture ruins them within a compara- 
tively short time. 


Elastikote has been especially prepared for 
metal surfaces. It forms a waterproof film 
over the metal. 


This film is unusually elastic. It expands 
and contracts with the surface to which it is 
applied. Yet it clings tightly to the surface 
and does not crack. 


Every gallon of Elastikote covers an un- 
usually large surface. Thus the cost per square 
foot of surface covered is low. 


Many of the country’s greatest grain 
elevators have used Elastikote for years. 


A most convincing test has been prepared 


proving the elasticity of Elastikote. Your 


name and address across this ad brings it by 
return mail. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“The Firm that Serves with What Preserves” 


Hunt’s 
“‘Stevedore’’ Manila 
Transmission Rope 


Plumbago and 
Tallow Laid 


“The Rope that’s true 
to the Core.” 


One trial will convince you of its greater 
economy in service. 


Ask for sample to compare with that you 
are now using. 


C. W. HUNT CO., Inc. "Sis" #aa"™ 


/Paints—Enamels ~koofing Materials 


F abricated Steel Products 


TANKS Mail us sketches 
STACKS REIS Eo 
HOPPERS 

SKYLIGHTS 

VENTILATORS 


SIDING SHEETS 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 


THE SYKES CO. 


930 W. 19TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILL 


Folwell-Sinks Form Lifting) 
JACKS |_ 


(Patented) 


For Grain Elevator and Silo 
Construction 


Manufactured and sold by 


NELSON MACHINE CO. | 


__ WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


TRIUMPH 


CORN AND COB 


CRUSHERS 


USUALLY RUN FOR AT 
LEAST A GENERATION 


Bulletin giving sizes, capacities 
and dimensions gladly mailed 
upon request. 


THE €. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878 Alton, Jllinois 
Insurance on Flour Mills and Elevator 
Properties. 


Grain Insurance for short terms a }: 
Specialty. 


CASH ASSETS -  $1,286,751.88 
G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y | 


Manufactured by 
O. W. RANDOLPH CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THE 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


OF OXFORD, MICH. 


(After April 1, 1921, 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III.) 


was organized in 1910 by the ten associated 
mill and elevator mutual insurance com- 
panies listed below. The purpose was to 
have one common organization to investi- 
gate and tabulate causes and results of fire, 
establish standards, and give efficient fire 
prevention and insurance engineering serv- 


ice to their policy holders. 


Your problems will receive our careful 
study. 


F. F, BURROUGHS ) 4, : 
EUGENE ARMS (7 anasers. 


Millers National Insurance Co., Mill Owners Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
“of Chicago. of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Western Millers penta Fire Ins Co., The Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
of Kansas City, of Harrisburg, Penn. 

Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Texas Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
of Canton, Ohio. of Fort Worth, Texas. 


atichiges Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Penn. Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
of Lansing, Mich. of Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Millers bape Fire Ins. Assn., 
Ins. Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. of Alt Ill. 


HESS 


GRAIN DRIERS 
and CONDITIONERS 


Moisture Testers 
and Accessories 
Dockage Sieves and 
Scales 


Emerson Kickers 


Boerner Samplers 


Bucket Testers and 
All Kinds of Sampling 
and Testing 
Apparatus 


Ask for booklets 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago 
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PRESENT HIGH 
FREIGHT RATES 
DEMAND YOU BUY 

GOOD COAL 


SOUTHERN GEM 


“Franklin County’s Pride ”’ 


GIVES YOU A 


MAXIMUM OF HEAT 
WITH A 


MINIMUM OF WASTE 


Harris-Dillavou-Dimond Co. 
715 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


514 Wainwright Bldg. 201 City Nat’l. B’k. ae 
ST. LOUIS, MO. OMAHA, NEB 
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Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 


STEAM and GAS ENGINES 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 


SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. CO. 


Warehouse and Sales Room 
1400-1402 West 12th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


General Office and Factory 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
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The Day Dust Collecting ey 


is installed in the new, 
large Northern Central 
Elevator at Canton, Balti- 
more, Md. We have just 
equipped the three Rock 
Island elevators at Kansas 
City, Mo., with complete 
systems. 


For catalog write 


| THE DAY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MONITOR Oat Clippers need no 

praise. Their work speaks for itself. 

Wherever Oats are clipped, there 
the MONITOR will be found, mak- | 
ing itself a foremost factor in the | 
earnings of the plant. Light run- | 
ning, clipping with very little 
shrinkage, yet raising the weight to 3 
the maximum possibility, it puts 
the oat in the class which com- Z 
mands the market and the top price. 


Each day you delay in placing a : 
MONITOR means a day of heavy | [ 
loss in sure profits. Would you eee 
hesitate to buy a machine with | 
which you could legally and quickly | a 
produce dollars? A MONITOR 
Clipper will do just that. 


Canadian Plant, HUNTLEY MF G. CO. 


sages ae Ltd. DEPARTMENT E 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. i) aR l 
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CHICAGO AtLINOIs, MARCH 15.1921 


Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, II. 
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Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English 
subscription, 
year. 


and Foreign 
$1.75 per 


Established in 1882. 


Progress 


Storage Annex in Plant of the Farmers Terminal Elevator Company of Council Bluffs, has 
Numerous Features of Interest to Builders and Operators 


is willing to admit in a general way that the 

next 5 years will see marked progress, but at 
the same time most of us believe in our hearts that 
the particular tools which we use each day have 
reached the last stage in development. It is well, 
no doubt, that this is so, otherwise there would be 
no market for any commodity; everyone would be 
waiting until further and complete development 
was attained. 

We can imagine the compla- 
cent satisfaction which the 
owner of the first automatic 
grain elevator must have felt. 
Here surely was the very last 
word in grain handling devices. 
Nothing could excell this mech- 
anism. To be sure he shoveled 
the grain from the wagon or car 
by hand, even to the elevator 
boot, but it was elevated by 
buckets driven by a steam en- 
gine, and was loaded out by 
gravity. This was the only auto- 
matic part of the operation, but 
we have no doubt he imagined 
that human ingenuity could go 
no further. Along in the seven- 
ties he may have added a wagon 
dump and a Clark Power Shovel, 
and again imagined that the last 
word had been said. Perhaps he 
wished it hadn’t been said if he 
had to pay the various claimants 
for the patent rights on his 
dump. Old timers will remem- 
ber the controversy over the Mc- 
Grath, Swickard and Sypes pat- 
ents. Gradually new devices 
were introduced until the grain 
elevator really became automatic 
in fact as well as in theory. 

Are we any better off at the 
present time? Each new eleva- 
tor is “the last word,” and yet 
who can doubt but the newest 
will be wholly obsolete in the 
next 50 years. But we, too, are 
conservative and we willingly 
put the “last word” stamp on the completed Farm- 
ers Terminal Elevator Company’s plant at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. It meets every requirement of the 
market, and although it is a year and a half old in 
its present state there are a number of features 
about the plant which still rank it among the 
progressives of modern construction. 

The original house was built some years ago. It 
consisted of a headhouse and a battery of tanks, 
the whole having a capacity of 750,000 bushels. 
Even at the time of building, this capacity was of 
doubtful magnitude so that the plans were made 


Ts average man is naturally conservative. He 


for the addition of more storage without inter- 
ference with the working of the first unit. It wasn’t 
long before this suspicion was verified, and a short 
time after, James Stewart & Co., Inc., of Chicago, 
was given the contract for a new battery of tanks, 
and these were completed in June, 1919. 

The new tanks have a capacity of 500,000 bushels 
and in their construction and equipment have a 
number of interesting points. 

The tanks are 101 feet high with a 9-foot gallery 


PLANT OF THE FARMERS TERMINAL ELEVATOR COMPANY, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


above and a base below rail level of 8 feet 3 inches. 
The circular bins, of which there are 10, are 26 feet 
6 inches in diameter, inside. Above and below the 
tanks is a 36-inch belt conveyor with a cross con- 
veyor to the head. This belting was furnished by 
the Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and it has a capacity of 15,000 bushels per 
hour. The conveyors also have automatic tighteners 
with idlers and suspended weights fastened to the 
wall. By this arrangement the belts can be kept 
at a uniform tension at all times, a consideration 
which is important to the life of the belt and to its 


economical operation. Variation in temperature 
makes a great difference in belt tension, and on a 
cold morning when the fibers of the belt hug up 
closer to keep warm, the power necessary to run 
the conveyor is all out of proportion to the ordinary 
load. 

This uniformity in tension, therefore,.serves a 
couble purpose. It preserves the belt and lengthens 
its life materially, and it also makes it much easier 
on the motors, for they do not have a peak load, 
and the capacity of the motor 
can be gauged to the normal re- 
quirements of the conveyor, with- 
out the necessity of installing a 
power unit great enough to take 
care of this peak and larger 
than is normally required. 

This new annex has five elec- 
tric motors, four of 15 horse- 
power and one of 20 horsepower. 
The power is transmitted by 
Morse Silent Chain Drives which 
combine the flexibility of belts 
and the positiveness of gears. 

In the construction of the 
tanks the James Stewart organ- 
ization made one of the first, if 
not the first, application of a new 
principle in tank construction 
which promises much for the 
future. Instead of building the 
tanks up from a solid concrete 
base, hoppered for the discharge, 
the walls of the tanks are 
erected direct from the founda- 
tion slab. For a short distance 
above the base pilasters are 
erected, 10 in each tank, and on 
these pilasters rests a riveted 
steel cone which acts as the bot- 
tom of the tank. It is, of course, 
amply fortified to sustain the 
great weight of the grain in the 
tank. 

This 
leaves 


method of construction 
the entire base of the 
tanks open, instead of having tc 
build a separate galley for the 
accommodation of the shipping 
conveyor. The difference in construction cost is 
very considerable, and the increased advantages are 
numerous. The illustration on the following page 
shows the shipping conveyor in the open basement 
under the tank hoppers. 

The elevator is well located in Council Bluffs for 
convenience in both receiving and shipping. On 
one side of the house are three receiving tracks with 
two pits on each track. Grain comes from a wide 
territory, for shippers in Iowa, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas have found the market favorable in rates. 

On the opposite side of the elevator is another 
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track which is used exclusively for shipping, so 
that there is never any confusion or delay in con- 
ducting both receiving and shipping operations at 
the same time. 7 

The receiving pits are connected in a double 
series, two receiving belts, with automatic inter- 
locking devices from the pits, carry the grain to the 
two receiving legs. From the scales at the top of 
the house the grain is distributed at will, an effi- 
cient system of distributing spouts being installed 
under each scale. 

There are two shipping legs which receive the 
grain from the underground conveyors, the open 
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basement of the new tanks being connected with 
the gallery under the old tanks which were built 
according to the old style. 

The house has a cleaner and a clipper, both of 
large capacity, with appropriate legs and conveyors 
to take care of them, while four hopper scales of 
modern design take care of the weights of incom- 
ing and outgoing grain. 

In every detail of construction and equipment the 
elevator ranks with the best exponents of modern 
ideas of grain handling. In its operation the house 
has made an enviable record, and the future is full 
of promise for continued success. 


QUOTATIONS FROM ARGENTINE 


The recent action of Joseph P, Griffin, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, in ordering discon- 
tinuance of the posting of Argentine grain quota- 
tions on the ground that “they do not intelligently 
reflect the supply and demand situation,’ has met 
with general approval among producers and dealers, 
according to reports from all sections. 

Cables from Buenos Aires, while stating that the 
action aroused a storm of protest, declare “it is gen- 
erally admitted by the trade that Mr. Griffin’s allega- 
tions are true.” 

“No one is surprised,” said the Buenos Aires 
Herald, “that the ruling was made. Now, in Feb- 
ruary, the best and most widely distributed wheat 
harvest in five years still is on hand, whereas in 
the past harvests usually have been contracted for 
long before this time of year. Advance sales to 
Europe are practically non-existent. 

“The January exports amounted to 30,000. tons, 
mostly to Brazil, whereas 10 times that amount 
was shipped in January, 1920. The Royal Wheat 
Commission in London has permitted the announce- 
ment that wheat purchases will not begin until 
March. This is a bear point of considerable im- 
portance, as the prospects for the sale of Argentine 
wheat at current prices are slight. Mr. Griffin 
stated only what everyone in the Argentine trade 
knows.” 

Mr. Griffin’s statement that “a few powerful Euro- 
pean grain importing firms’ dominate the narrow 
Argentine market and attempt to drive down prices 
in this country to the detriment of the American 
farmer has been substantiated by students of grain 
marketing. 

“President Griffin was therefore justified in ask- 
ing American traders not to rely on the accuracy 


‘ figures, if they could be shown, would 
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of wheat quotations coming up from the Southern 
Hemisphere, or to circulate them among patrons,” 
says the editor of a leading grain publication. 

Buenos Aires and Rosario can in no sense be 
called “open markets,” as Chicago is an open mar- 
ket, according to grain men who point to the fact 
that Argentine’s total wheat production in 1920 was 
224,000,000 bushels. From 40,000,000 to 65,000,000 
bushels are required for home consumption. 

With this situation obtaining it is said to have 
been an easy matter for strong foreign buyers to 
operate in the narrow market. With the prices de- 
pressed, these lower Argentine quotations had a 
tendency to depress prices in the United States, to 
the benefit of the foreign buyers, all of whom had 
agents in the American markets to take advantage 
of any such depression. : 

Agricultural economists declare that were the 
futures market to be eliminated and the machinery 
for ‘hedging’ abolished, a situation would grow up 
in this country under which a few big powerful 
concerns could control the market and fix prices to 
be paid the producers, according to a marketing 
authority. 


PRICES IN ARGENTINE AND 
AMERICA 


The accompanying diagram, taken from a recent 
bulletin of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, shows how closely the prices for wheat and 
corn parallel each other in Argentine and the United 
States. 

The quotations for Barletta wheat on spot at 
Buenos Aires, the light continuous line, stop off 
short in October. This, you recall, is due to the 
embargo which the Argentine Government placed on 
wheat at the end of the old crop. But the new crop 
indicate a 
drop corresponding to that which took place in this 
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to February 26, 191,338,000 bushels, but the latter 
report represents only wheat inspected out under 


‘American grades. 


WHEAT REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
WORLD 


Under date of February 27, C. D. Westcott, U. S, 
Consul at Paris, cabled an estimate of the world’s 


wheat demands and supplies, made from unofficial 


but reliable sources, as follows: 


The exportable surplus in metric tons is esti- — 


mated to be in the countries named: United States, 
900,000; Canada, 500,000; Argentina, 3,000,000; 


Australia, 2,500,000; India, 800,000; Rumania, Ser- . 


bia and Bulgaria, 300,000. Total, 8,000,000. 


i 


The deficit requirements of wheat in metric tons a 


is estimated to be as follows: France, 800,000; Ger- 
many, 1,400,000; Italy; 1,500,000; Spain, 300,000; 
Portugal, 100,000; Great Britain, 2,000,000; other 
countries, 1,000,000. Total, 7,100,000. 

From the figures it appears the world’s exportable 
surplus is in excess of its deficit requirements for 
1920-21 by a margin of 900,000 metric tons, or 33,- 
069,000 bushels. 

Broomhall’s estimate is for a world surplus over 
requirements of 88,000,000 bushels. This is based 
on a surplus of 416,000,000 bushels from North 


America and 240,000,000 from the Southern Hemis- 


phere, India, Manchuria and the Danube, and world 
import requirements of 568,000,000 bushels. 


SOME ESTIMATES OF FARM 
RESERVES 


P. S. Goodman of Clement, Curtis & Co., on March 


2.issued his estimate of reserves of grain in the 
country, being considerably greater than at this 
time last year. Mr. Goodman says: : 

“Our reports show 24.5 per cent, or 192,520,000 
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N° 2 Red Winter wheat on spot at New York (100 = cents 272 per 60 pounds) 
Barletta wheat on spot at Buenos Aires (100 = pesos paper 14,06 per 100 kgs.) 
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country. The figures on the sides of the diagram 
are percentages above or below 100, which for 
American wheat is $2.72 per bushel, and for corn 
$1.47 per bushel. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT 


The export wheat movement continues at a fair 
rate, and during the present season has assumed 
record proportions; according to the latest report 
of the Department of Commerce, from the beginning 
of the crop season, July 1, up to the first of Feb- 
ruary, exports were 191,381,586 bushels against 82,- 
667,278 bushels in the same period of the previous 
year; when combined with flour taken as wheat, 
41%, bushels being reckoned as a barrel, the total 
amount of wheat exported is 233,628,927 “bushels 
against 131,039,308 bushels in the year before. 

The Bureau of Markets gives the amount of wheat 
exported from United States ports from July 1, up 


N° 3 Mized maize on spot at Chicago (100 = cents 147,10 per 56 pounds) 
Yellow Plate maize on spot at Buenos Aires (100 = pesos paper 6,35 per 100 kgs.) 
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bushels of wheat on the farms, an increase of 27,- 


000,000 bushels over last year. Holdings of the in- Gi 


terior mills and elevators have been reduced 45,- 
000,000 from last season. Disposition of farmers 
to hold is given as cause of large reserves. The con- 
dition of Winter wheat is uniformly good. The in- 
dication is for a high initial condition when growth 
gets under way. There is a menace of green bugs 
in the far Southwest and Hessian fly around the 
lake region. Reserves of corn are given at 45 per 
cent of the crop, or 1,456,481,000 bushels, which is 
385,000,000 more than last season. Reserves of oats 
are 40 per cent or 600,185,000 bushels which is 178,- 
000,000 more than last season. Consumption of 
corn and oats since harvest was the largest in the 
history of the country, despite the decrease in farm 
animals. This increased consumption always de- 


' velops with big crops and low prices, both being an 


incentive to waste or prodigality in feeding.” 
Farm reserves of wheat on March 1, as shown by 


’ 


oe 


_ the Snow-Bartlett-Frazier report, were 186,000,000 
_ bushels, or 23.7 per cent of the crop, compared with 
Snow’s figures of 142,000,000 bushels last year. Tak- 
ing into consideration Canadian imports of 42,000,- 
)00 bushels for domestic use, there appears to be a 
pply at this time, including spring seed require- 
ents, of 350,000,000 bushels, or 28,000,000 bushels 
ore than last year. Reserves of corn are 1,505,- 
),000 bushels, compared with 1,092,000,000 bushels 
ast year. Oats supplies were 621,000,000 bushels, 
or 48.2 per cent of last year’s crop, compared with 
42,815,000 bushels, or 33.9 per cent last year. Dis- 
ppearance of corn since November 1, 1920, the re- 
port says, has been on a smaller scale than usual, 
_ while Goodman says the reverse. Snow’s figures 
are 1,831,000,000 bushels, compared with 1,895,- 
000,000 bushels last year. Disappearance of oats 
from the farms was about the same as from the 
“ smaller and higher priced crop of last year, and 
about 100,000,000 bushels less than from the crops 
|| of 1918 and 1917. This is unusual for there is 
usually a large waste from a big crop. 


LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE 


Warning to producers against destruction of the 
nation’s grain marketing machinery by enactment 
of class legislation or formation of powerful farmer 
_ groups or control of prices is contained in the Feb- 
_ ruary business review bulletin of the National City 
} ‘Bank of New York. { 

The speculator, according to the review, performs 
an extremely useful task by carrying the crops from 
the time they leave the producer until they reach 
the consumer. “And whoever carries products for 
a future market is taking risks, and therefore must 
be classed as a speculator,” it says. 

' “The truth is that the Chicago market is the chief 
hedging market for dealers and millers over the 
world. Trading there is related to the grain and 
flour business of the world, and not merely to the 
crops of this country. The markets fluctuate as * 


and sellers as well as buyers, farmers as well as 
traders, are quick to want price changes if condi- 
tions change in their favor. .3,° 

“It is better to have a fluctuating market than 
no market at all. Some of the most bitter com- 


could not get a bid for their products. There have’ 
been times in the last six months when wool- 
growers have said there was no market for their 
products.” 
The present broad, open grain market is a pro- 
tection to the farmer, according to the review, and 
restrictions in volume of transactions would “de- 
stroy or limit the usefulness of market places and 
impair the reliability of the market. As a matter 
of fact commodities traded in upon the exchanges 
have fallen no faster or farther than those not 
traded in, but have fared quite as well or better, as 
witness comparisons with wool, rubber, copper, rice 
and livestock. 
“The proposal to control’the production and mar- 
keting of farm products so that a farmer will know 
when he plants his crops what he will get for it, 
and always be assured of a fair profit, will be at- 
: tended by very great difficulties. It involves dis- 
_ connecting markets and prices in the United States 
from markets and prices in other countries, which 
_ would mean the discontinuance of agricultural ex- 
port or imports or else includes the task of stabiliz- 
prices all over the world.” 
After referring further to price-fixing proposals, 
the review declares that such “plans seem to de- 
_ velop logically into guild socialism.” 

: —_—_:_- 


NEW BOOK OF GRAIN RATES 


Under date of March 3, Manager J. S. Brown of 
the Transportation Department of the Chicago 
Board of le announces publication of No. 5 East 
of Mississippi River Book of Grain Rates. Mr. 
_ Brown’s announcement is as follows: 
“There is now for distribution the publica- 
tion entitled ‘No. 5 of Mississippi River Book 
Rates,’ containing rates on grain to Chi- 
and Proportional, aba all points in 
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have seen because conditions are always changing, * 


plaints in recent months have alleged that farmer, es ¢ 
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Illinois. and Indiana, also points in Iowa and 
Missouri on the west bank of the Mississippi River, 
as well as minimum weights. 

“This new publication supersedes the present ‘No. 
4 East of Mississippi River Book of Grain Rates’ and 
contains the rates as finally readjusted under the 
various percentage increases made since August 
25, 1920. The price of the publication is $6 per 
copy and copies may be had by application to this 
department. Remittances should be made payable 
to Transportation Department, Chicago Board of 
Trade.” 


NEW STORAGE FOR CENTRAL 
KANSAS 


When the Security Elevator Company of Hutchin- 
son, Kan., completed its new concrete elevator early 
last fall, it added 500,000 bushels to the storage 
capacity in the Southwest and became one of the 
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storage annex consisting of 16 circular tanks and 
17 bins 96 feet in height. In the headhouse there 
are 31 bins of various size, the total capacity of the 
plant being 500,000 bushels. It can handle 30 cars 
both in and out per day, and as the house is served 
by the Rock Island, the Missouri Pacific, and the 
Santa Fe Railroads, it is rare when there is not 
some car movement about the place. 


The equipment of the house consists of a power 
shovel; two 2,000-bushel and one 1,000-bushel Howe 
Hopper Scales; one Hureka Cleaner; one Eureka 
Clipper. Operation is by electric power, 15 motors 
of various kinds being employed, transmitting their 
power by belt or chain. 

The house has three elevator legs and two large 
beit conveyors in the gallery over the tanks, while 
three belts in tunnels bring the grain from storage 
ready to he elevated and shipped. 

The house is a public bonded elevator and main- 
tains a licensed weighmaster and an inspector from 
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most important links in the movement of grain 
from the Kansas producer to the consumer. | 

The company succeeded the Hugoton Warehouse 
& Elevator Con pany, and the original plant of the 
former concern is now only one of 17 elevators op- 
erated by the Security company. Besides the one 
at Hugoton the company’s elevators are located at 
Pierceville, Ensign, Haggard, Sublette, Satanta, 
Rolla, Montezuma, Copeland, Elkhart, Liberal, 
Minneola, Ford, Joy, Hayne, and Moscow, Kan., and 
Guymon, Okla. These stations originate some of 
the finest Dark Hard Turkey wheat in the world. 

Hutchinson is the natural terminal for all these 
stations and the new elevator there is well equipped 
to take care of all the grain that is offered, for the 
company has a strong merchandising department 
which easily finds an outlet for almost unlimited 
amounts of grain. More Milo and Kaffir is handled 
through the house than through any other, perhaps, 
in the Southwest. 

The company consists of Charles Summers of 
Liberal, president; Lee Larrabee of Liberal, secre- 
tary; Frank and Ralph Summers of Liberal, the 
additional directors. G. C. Hipple of Hutchinson 
is manager, and Paul Phillips, assistant manager. 

The new house consists of a headhouse, 40x64 
feet on the ground plan and 174 feet high, and a 


the state grain inspection department. The in- 
spector’s office is equipped with electric moisture 
testers and other apparatus, making it one of the 
most efficient in the department. 

The elevator was planned so that it can be en- 
larged at any time by the addition of more storage, 
all the facilities being planned to take care, ulti- 
mately, of 2,000,000 bushels’ capacity if it should be 
needed. But as it stands the house is a most im- 
portant addition to the grain industry in Hutchin- 
son, and has already proved itself an important fac- 
tor in the trade of the Southwest. 


AMERICAN CORN IN MEXICO 


American corn is being sold in Chihuahua, 
Mexico, for the first time in five or six years, ac- 
cording to the American consul there. Present 
prices indicate that corn will be brought to Mex- 
ico for some time. Mexican corn in bulk is selling 
for 100 pesos or $50 United States currency per ton 
while American corn in sacks can be laid down in 
Chihuahua for 95 pesos or $47.50 United States 
currency. It is stated that the American corn is 
cleaner and of a better grade, and therefore brings 
a higher price than the native corn. Corn is used 
more than any other grain. 
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A Study of the Relationship between Construction Standards and Dust Eee 
sion Hazards, with Special Reference to the Port Colborne Disaster 


By DAVID J. PRICE and H. H. BROWN* 


w@N THE effort to design effective equipment for 
the prevention of dust explosions during the 
handling or milling of grain, the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has thoroughly investigated explosions 
of this nature in grain handling plants. As a rule 
each investigation brings forward many new de- 
velopments; in some instances new causes are ad- 
vanced, in others the extent of the explosion has 
been largely affected by the arrangement and con- 
struction of the plant. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN DUST EXPLOSION 
VESTIGATIONS 

In recent dust explosions in large terminal grain 
elevators, built of fire resistive materials, there was 
extensive damage to property, many men were 
killed, and considerable grain was destroyed, def- 
initely establishing that plants so constructed must 
be well maintained and the dust explosion hazard 
recognized. The construction of the plant can be 
a factor in explosion prevention and also in con- 
tributing to the extent of 
the explosion, if the con- 
struction permits of the 
presence of dangerous quan- 
tities of dust. 

It is desired at this time 
to bring to the attention of 
structural engineers the im- 
portant relation of construc- 
tion of dust explosions, as 
developed in recent investi- 
gations. That “fire proof” 
plants are not necessarily 
“dust explosion proof” was 
well demonstrated by a dis-. 
astrous dust explosion in a 
grain elevator in a South- 
western state resulting in 
the loss of 14 lives and ex- 
tensive property damage. 

A few months previous, a 
plant in Wisconsin con- 
structed of fire resistive 
material was destroyed by 
a dust explosion during the 
handling of cottonseed 
meal, causing the death of 
three men, injuries to four 
others, and considerable 
property damage. In an 
explosion of starch dust in a Middle Western fac- 
tory 43 lives were lost and property destroyed to 
an amount in excess of $3,000,000. 

This article reviews the investigation of a dust 
explosion, in August, 1919, in the grain elevator 
operated by the Canadian Government at the Lake 
Erie entrance of the Welland Canal at Port Col- 
borne, which resulted in the loss of 10 lives and 
injuries to a similar number, with extensive dam- 
age to the plant. The explosion was investigated 
by the Bureau of Chemistry in cooperation with the 
commission of officials of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, of which Lieutenant-Colonel C. N. Monsarrat 
was chairman. The article considers particularly 
the relation of certain features of construction to 
the extent of the explosion. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLANT 

This elevator was a storage and transfer house 

and contained no cleaning machinery of any de- 
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*Last month Mr. Price gave us _an exhaustive re- 
search into the causes of a dust explosion in a South- 
western elevator, with special emphasis on the phys- 
jeal features of the plant, and suggestions on changes 
in construction to lessen some of the hazards which 
that explosion indicated. In the present article, Mr. 
Price, in collaboration with Mr. H. H. Brown, Organic 
and Physical Chemist, reviews the explosion in the 
Canadian Government Blevator at Port Colborne, On- 
tario, in August, 1919, and draws some further con- 
clusions, with particular emphasis on the ventilation 
of storage bins and on the value of an automatic stop 
for choking elevators. 


2,000,000 bushels. 


scription. The plant was constructed entirely of 
steel and concrete and had a storage capacity of 
It was 168 feet x 210 feet at the 
base and 165 feet high. 

The elevator was so constructed that it was pos- 
sible to unload and load boats or cars at the same 
time. There were four marine legs at the western 
side of the elevator for unloading boats, while there 
were six spouts at the east side of the elevator 
which were used for loading grain into barges or 
boats. At the northeast corner was a spout for 
loading cars. As normally operated grain was 
brought to the elevator in large boats from the 
head of the lakes, and this grain was transferred 
through the house into smaller barges which could 
pass through the Welland Canal. 

There were nine lofters running the entire height 
of the house with a capacity of 22,000 bushels per 
hour each, and nine conveyor belts leading to hop- 
pers discharging into the boots of the lofters, with 
a capacity of 20,000 bushels per hour each. The 
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lofters discharged into receiving hoppers. Below 
these receiving hoppers were two sets of automatic 
scales having a capacity of 24,000 bushels per hour. 
From these scales the grain discharged into garners, 
from which it was carried by spouts or belt con- 
veyors to either the storage bins or shipping bins, 
or directly to spouts leading into boats or cars 
for shipment. On the bin floor there were five con- 
veyor belts for distributing the grain to the bins 
and four belts for carrying the grain direct to the 
loading spouts. ; 

Hach of the nine lofters was operated by means of 
a 125 h. p. 550 volt three-phase induction motor. 
The other machinery of the house was also electric- 
ally operated. All of the equipment was operated 
from a switch board located in a small room at the 
northwest corner of the building on what is called 
the working floor, being the first floor above the 
basement, and below what is termed the high stor- 
age of the elevator. 

Hach lofter was constructed as a double leg lofter 
from a point above the bin floor and below the bot- 
tom of the bins. However, in that portion of the 
building between these two points, the lofter belt 
ran through an elevator well 71 feet deep by 14 
feet by 4 feet in cross section. The top of this well 
was covered by the bin floor which was made of 4- 
inch reinforced concrete and which was a part of 
‘the entire flooring over all of the bin storage. This 
well was tight and did not communicate with any 
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of the surrounding bins, with the exception of an 
opening 3 feet 6 inches long x 6 inches wide, on 
the east side underneath an 8-inch steel “I” beam, © 

The so-called high storage portion of the house — 
consisted of a series of three bins running the en- — 
tire length of the house. The hoppers of these were i" 
about 12 feet above the hoppers on the bins in the ~ 
remaining portion of the house, while the floor 
over all the bins was on the same level. ‘This made © 
the hoppers of these bins in the high storage 69 feet — 
below the bin floor while the hoppers in the re- 
mainder of the house were 81% feet below the bin — 
floor. 


All of the bins in ihe high storage portion of the | 


house were connected by an air space about 18 ~ 
inches high below the bin floor while the bins in 
the remainder of the house were all connected 
by a seven-foot opening between the bin floor and — 
the top of the bins. ' 


The sides of all the bins were of a peculiar trough ~ 


plate steel construction. This was claimed to — 
strengthen the bin sides in such a way that it was 
not necessary to put any braces into the bins to 
strengthen the walls. These steel trough plates 
were built somewhat in the shape of the letter “‘S,” © 
but with a perpendicular side eight inches long with 
two plates from this set at an angle of 41 degrees 
from the horizontal, these also being eight inches — 
— wide, and then another 8. 


the end of these angle 
plates. The distance from 
the top of one perpendicu- 
lar side to the top of the 
next one below or above is 
two and one-half feet. 

' There was no cleaning or 
dust collecting system ‘be- 
low the storage but in the 
upper working tower there 
were dust collectors in- 
stalled which were used to 
draw the light .dust from 
the top of the lofter heads, 
from the receiving bins, — 
and also from the garners. 
Other collectors were in- 
stalled which would draw 
the dust from the floor as 


leading to the collectors. 

However, the portions of 
the dust collectors which 
drew dust from the top of 
the lofters were not allowed 
to operate fully since, in the 
opinion of the Grain Com- 
mission, they drew out suffi- 
cient dust from the grain which was being handled in 
the lofters before it reached the scales to materially 
change the weight of the grain which was being 
handled. Consequently the dampers in these pipes 
were closed so that no dust was drawn from the 
lofters. However, a slight suction was allowed upon 
the receiving bins and garners to take care of the 
light dust which would rise from them and get out 
into the elevator. 

EFFECT OF THE EXPLOSION 

In going over the ruins it was found that there 
was but very little damage to any of the building 
below the storage tanks. In the basement the only 
material damage seemed to be in a partially burned 
conveyor belt leading to lofter No. 8. This was 
burned for a distance of about 30 feet from the 
hopper leading to the boot of this lofter. A large 
number of the small panes of glass in the windows 
of the basement were also broken. 

The casings to all of the legs of the lofters below 
the bottom of the bins, except the casings to lofter 
No. 18, were badly bulged and in the case of lofter 
No. 4 and lofter No. 14, a section of the steel plate, 
forming the casing of the down leg of the lofters, 
was entirely blown out. The casings of lofters No. 
8 and No. 10, below the bottom of the bins, were 
black and the paint was burned off, showing that 
there had been intense heat inside of these lofter 
legs. No. 8 was black from the bottom of the bins 
to the boot, while No. 10 showed signs of fire only 
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down to the working floor. Dust which had accu- 


mulated on the outside of the casing of lofter No. 6 


was charred, showing evidence of flame around it. 

On the working floor near the center between 
lofters No, 10 and No. 12, there was a small wooden 
shack which was used as an office for the workmen 
on the lower floors. This was partially destroyed 
by the force of the explosion and by falling debris, 
but was not at all damaged by fire. 

In all of the four marine towers there was some 
evidence of fire, but this was entirely in the dust 
which had accumulated at various points in these 
towers and also in the window casings which were 
of wood. 

In the portion of the plant above the bins there 
was evidence of the greatest force of the explosion 
and it was above this point where there was the 
greatest damage. The bin floor was entirely de- 
stroyed and the roof over the storage section of the 
plant was also entirely blown off, as is seen in some 
of the accompanying photographs. Some portions 
of the side walls of the working tower were blown 
down and a large portion of the roof of the working 
house was blown off. Both ends of the tower were 
entirely blown off and the force of the explosion 
-at these points was so great that heavy 8-inch steel 
“J” beams were blown off and carried some dis- 
tance from the plant. The machinery in the work- 
ing portion of the house did not seem to be greatly 
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damaged. A large portion of the steel superstruc- 
ture was, however, badly twisted and bent. 

Large pieces of reinforced concrete from the 
upper portion of the plant were carried a consider- 
‘able distance away from the plant, in some cases 
more than 150 feet. The office building for the 
elevator was located at a point about 100 feet north 
of the plant and the front portion of this was en- 
tirely destroyed, being crushed in by falling steel 
and reinforced concrete from upper part of elevator. 

At the time of ‘the explosion a barge was being 
loaded with grain in the slip on the east side of 
the plant and debris which was thrown on io this 
caused it eventually to sink, together with 53,000 
bushels of grain which it carried at the time. 

Because of the fire resistive construction of the 
plant, which was built entirely of steel and rein- 
forced concrete, the fire loss following the explosion 
was almost negligible; in fact, this fire was so small 
that there was practically no evidence of anything 
having been destroyed by fire, with the exception of 
the conveyor belt leading to lofter No. 8 and the 


_ elevator belts in lofters No. 8 and No. 10. 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING INVESTIGATION 

In the basement it was observed that most of the 
windows that had been broken were not blown out 
by the force of any explosion in the interior of the 
building, but the glass from these broken windows 
was found to be strewn over the floor of the base- 
ment, indicating that they had been broken in, or 
in reality sucked in, by the vacuum which was 
formed following the explosion. 

A large quantity of grain had spilled out of the 
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hopper leading to the boot of lofter No. 10 and also 
off of the sides of the conveyor belt carrying the 
grain to this hopper. This would indicate that 
there had been a choke in this lofter at some time 
preceding the explosion. On the working floor, or 
tne first floor above the basement, it was observed 
that the door at the front of lofter No. 10 had been 
opened but it was evident that this was opened be- 
fore the explosion occurred as it had been slid up. 
showing that it had been opened manually and had 
not been blown open by the force of the explosion. 
The opening was filled with portions of the elevator 
belt which had dropped. 

On the floor around this opening there was con- 
siderable grain spilled, in fact, to a depth of about 
18 inches near the opening, and to a distance of 
six or eight feet away from the opening. This 
grain was covered with various sized pieces of 
broken concrete and other debris which had evi- 
dently fallen on it following the explosion. In fact, 
in cleaning up this grain or in digging down into 
it, it was found that there was no debris under- 
neath it, which would indicate that this grain had 
all spilled out on the floor before the explosion 
occurred. 

In examining the various lofters, it was observed 
that the belts in only lofters No. 8 and No. 10 had 
been at all burned or affected either by explosion 
or fire. In the case of lofter No. 8 it was found 


that there were three elevator buckets on the top 
of the head pulley, while in lofter No. 10 there were 
no buckets on the top of the head pulley. Provid- 
ing that either pulley had not been turned since the 
time of the explosion, or shortly preceding it, this 
fact would indicate that the belt in lofter No. 8 
burned while in its regular operating position, 
while the belt in lofter No. 10 became weakened at 
some point, burned in two at the top of the lofter 
and the belt parted and dropped down in both legs 
from this point. 

In examining the piles of buckets which were 
found in the bottom of lofters No. 8 and No. 10, 
it was found that there was considerable debris on 
top of the buckets in lofter No. 10 while there was 
practically no debris on top of ‘the buckets in 
lefter No. 8. This would also indicate that the 
belt operating in lofter No. 10 had dropped pre- 
ceding the explosion, since if it had dropped after 
the explosion, this debris would have fallen into 
the bottom of the well and the buckets would 
have fallen on to it, thereby covering it, rather 
than this debris falling on top of the buckets. 

In the top of each of the lofters there was a small 
sheet iron door hinged at one end and held closed 
with a turn knob at the other end. These doors on 
all the lofters except lofter No. 10 were found 
closed. The door on lofter No. 10 was thrown open 
and bent in a position which would indicate that 
the door had been forced open by pressure from 
the inside. The knob which normally held this door 
closed was found in the position in which it would 
normally be to hold it closed. The position of and 
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the opening of this door indicated that there was 
a greater force in the top of lofter No. 10 than in 
any of the other lofters. 

In going to the switch room on the working floor, 
it was found that the switch operating the motor 
which drove lofter No. 10 had been blocked so that 
it could not be used. This would indicate that at 
some time preceding the explosion there had been 
some trouble with this motor and this switch 
blocked so that it could not be operated until this 
trouble had been taken care of. 

THEORIES ADVANCED 

On account of the heating of the motor and of 
the known presence of fire in the dust on the rotor 
of this motor operating lofter No. 10, and on ac- 
count of this fire having gotten into the small pit 
below the motor, it was thought by some that this 
hot motor or this fire in the dust was the direct 
cause of the explosion. 

However, it does not seem that this could have 
been in any way the cause of the explosion since 
this motor was hot and this fire was present there 
10 minutes before 12, at a time when the plant 
was in operation and several streams of grain were 
running so that there would have been a more 
dusty condition in the atmosphere around the mo- 
tor at this time than there would have been be- 
tween 12 and 1 o’clock, during the dinner hour, 
or at any time between one and the time of the 
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explosion, since there was no grain running during 
this period, except one small stream from one of 
the garners onto a conveyor which carried it to a 
spout leading to the barge. This would not have 
created any dust in that portion of the plant where 
this motor is located. It would, therefore, seem 
that this could not have been a possibility. 

Another possibility which was considered was 
that the explosion might have occurred in the 
basement as a result of the heating of the belt driv- 
ing the belt conveyor running to the boot of lofter 
No. 10. It was reported that this became hot at 
the time of the choke in lofter No. 10, and that 
the odor of burning rubber was quite strong in 
the basement. However, this could not have been 
the cause of the explosion, for if it had been, it is 
probable there would have been more evidence of 
fire at this point and this belt would probably have 
been badly burned, which was not the case. 

Also, if the explosion had started in this portion 
of the plant, it would have keen difficult for it to 
have propagated from there up into the upper por- 
tion of the house above the bins, except possibly 
through the shaft in which the hoist was operated. 
If the explosion had started in the basement it 
would seem that there would have been considerably 
more damage in this portion of the plant than was 
evident. There could not have been .a very great 
pressure in the basement since the windows were 
drawn in by the vacuum instead of having been 
blown out by any strong pressure. 

Due to the fact that the conveyor belt in the 

(Continued on Page 709) 
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HANDLING BULK GRAIN IN THE 
WEST 


Years will elapse before sack handling of grain 
will have been eliminated on the Pacific Coast, 
according to the recent Report on the Grain 
Trade by the Federal Trade Commission. This 
seems almost incredible in view of the material 
gaving which bulk handling offers. The terminals 
at Pacific ports are becoming adequately equipped 
to handle all the bulk grain offered. In the North- 
west, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and Astoria have 
splendid new elevators; San Francisco has the 
Sperry Elevator at Vallejo and Oakland will soon 
have one in operation. 

Some of the advantages of bulk handling were 
recently presented by George R. McLeod, head of 
the Agricultural Department of the Sperry Flour 
Company, in Pacific Farm Progress, published by 
the California Corrugated Culvert Company of 
Berkeley. Mr. McLeod says: 

A movement to handle California grain in bulk 
was started in the early part of 1916. A meeting 
was called at Sacramento by the Sacramento Valley 


Development Association for the purpose of con-— 


sidering the handling of grain in bulk. Among 
those present at this meeting were the late T. C. 
Friedlander, then secretary of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco; H. C. Bunker, chief grain 
inspector; numerous warehouse operators; repre- 
sentatives from the mills and a few farmers from 
various parts of the state. Several subsequent 
meetings were held at Stockton and Sacramento. 

With the possible exception of Mr. Jennings, who 
farms in a large way near Tehachapi, no farmer 


he he 


MARINE LEGS, SPERRY FLOUR 


Was in a position to give any information regarding 
the harvesting and marketing of bulk grain in 
California. 

Committees were named and several meetings 
were held during that year, which resulted in the 
building of four or five small elevators equipped 
tc handle grain direct from the harvester. Among 
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the largest of these were the ones built by Moreing 
Brothers on the Sacramento River, about 10 miles 


Thirty-Ninth Ye 
wheat has been rather slow, a large proportion of 
the grain growers in California realize that it is 


UNLOADING BULK GRAIN FROM FREIGHT CARS AT SPERRY PLANT 


transfer bins for transferring the grain from their 
20,000-acre ranch to barges on the river. Others 
were built at Chowchilla, Athlone and Le Grange. 


COMPANY’S ELEVATOR AT VALLEJO 


A small proportion of the grain in California be- 


gan to move in bulk. A few elevators and bins. 


have been built since that time, some being small 
structures for use on the farms. The largest one 
has a capacity of 50,000 bushels and was erected by 
Andrew Kaiser, who farms near Hamilton City. 
While the development of this manner of handling 


One of the arguments against bulk handling four 
or five years ago was the fact that there were no 
terminal elevators equipped to take care of the — 
grain at tidewater points. The growth of these — 


elevators has been slowly developing, however, and ~ 


without a doubt if the farmers are equipped to . 


handle and ship grain in bulk a way will be found ~ 
to transfer in bulk what grain is shipped to sea- — 


board points. 

The fact that grain has to be handled so many 
times between the fields and the mills or at sea- 
board puts quite a. handicap on the farmers who 
sack their grain. One of the heaviest items is leak- 
age. 
is sacked and dumped on the ground. A certain 


percentage of the bags burst or tear and there is a a 


percentage of loss in the field. There is leakage 
again in the warehouse in transferring from the 
barge or truck and also a certain amount of leak- 
age in transferring from the warehouse to boat or 
rail. Leakage also occurs when it is transferred 
from rail to mill or to steamer at sea points. 

Actual figures show that the leakage on 25,280 
sacks of wheat, weighing 3,296,305 pounds trans- 
ferred from steamer to barge and from barge to 
mills amounted to 26,008 pounds, while a like 
amount transferred by the bulk system did not 
exceed 1,500 pounds loss. 

The cost of handling begins as soon as the grain 
is threshed. Sewers and sack tenders are elimin- 


ated by the bulk method. One man with a truck & 


can haul, as much grain to the warehouse as 10 
men can handle by picking up sacks from the 
ground. One man at an elevator can handle as 
much grain with machinery as 10 men can by the 
sack method. 

Considering the innumerable transfers necessary 
con a large percentage of the grain grown, the cost 
of labor amounts to from $1 to $3 per ton more in. 
handling sacked grain than by the bulk method. 


Sacks are another item and, although they do not 
amount to as much as leakage or the cost of 
handling, it is an unnecessary expense that amounts 
to all the way from $1 to $2 per ton. At first 


glance one would say that the cost would amount . 


to more than this, but as it is the custom to allow 
a price for bags, over and above the price of grain, 
the farmer practically receives two-thirds the 
value of his sacks back when disposing of his grain. 

Another saving feature is that when grain is 
handled through an elevator the screenings con- 
tained in grain can be removed and used at home. 
In some cases this amounts to considerable and 
handling charges and freight are eliminated also. 

There is no question but that the grain farmer _ 


who cultivates a reasonable acreage of land would ~ 


After the wheat comes from the harvester it 
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“no instant step from disorder to order. 


save a considerable amount, over a term of years, 
by building his own elevator at home. Many Cali- 
fornia grain farms are large enough to warrant the 
building of a private elevator for their own use. 
Good roads touch nearly every part of the state 
where grain is raised and on this account the crop 
could be marketed at nearly any time of the year 
and there would be a storage saving. There would 


be a gain in weight if the grain was carried into 
-the fall and winter season and in many instances a 


saving in taxes could be made. At the present time 
many farmers in this state are obliged to store their 
grain in warehouses in the cities and are assessed 


for municipal and other special taxes, whereas the, 


grain would not be subject to these taxes if it were 
stored on the farms where is was harvested. 
The last argument in favor of bulk handling is 


that 80 per cent of the wheat in the United States 


is handled in bulk and it is only on account of 
custom that we are clinging to the costly method 
of harvesting in sacks, as: we in California are 
better situated to handle grain in bulk on account 
of the manner in which we harvest and the con- 
venience of good roads. 


THIS SOUNDS PRETTY GOOD 


You have read President Harding’s Inaugural 
Address, but the following extracts are well worth 
reading again. There is hope and encouragement 
in every line. 

“Our supreme task is the resumption of our on- 
ward normal way. Reconstruction, readjustment, 
restoration—all these must follow. I would like 
to have them. If it will lighten the spirit and add 
to the resolution with which we take up the task, 
let me repeat for our nation, we shall give no peo- 
ple just cause to make war upon us. We hold no 
national prejudice, we entertain no spirit of re- 
venge, we do not hate, we do not covet, we dream 
of no conquest, nor boast of armed prowess. 

“A regret for the mistakes of yesterday must 
‘not, however, blind us to the tasks of today. War 
never left such an, aftermath. There has been 
staggering loss of life, and measureless wastage of 
materials. Nations ‘are still groping for return to 
stable ways. Discouraging indebtedness confronts 
us like all the war-torn nations, and these obliga- 
tions must be provided for. No civilization can 
survive repudiation. 

“We can reduce the abnormal expenditures and 
we will. We can strike at war taxation and we 
must. We must face the grim necessity, with full 
knowledge that the task is to be solved, and we 
must proceed with a full realization that no statute 
enacted by man can repeal the inexorable laws of 
nature. Our most dangerous tendency is to expect 
too much of government and at the same time do 
for it too little. Se 

“We contemplate the immediate task of putting 
our public household in order. We need a rigid 
and yet sane economy, combined with fiscal jus- 
tice, and it must be attended by individual pru- 
dence and thrift which are so essential to this try- 
ing hour and reassuring for the future. 

“The business world reflects the disturbance of 
war's reaction. Herein flows the life blood of ma- 
terial existence. The economic mechanism is intri- 
cate and its parts interdependent and it has suf- 
fered the shocks and jars incident to abnormal de- 
mands, credit inflations and price upheavals.’ The 
normal balances have been impaired, the chan- 
nels of distribution have been clogged, the rela- 


tions of labor and management have been strained. 


We must seek the readjustment with care and 
courage. Our people must give and take. Prices 
must refiect the receding fever of war activities. 
Perhaps we never shall know the old level of 
Wage again, because war invariably readjusts com- 
pensations and the necessaries of life will show 
iheir inseparable relationship, but we must strive 
for normalcy to reach stability. All the penalties 


will not be; light nor evenly distributed. 


“There is no way of making them so. There is 
We must 
> a condition of grim reality, charge off our 


nd start afresh, It is the oldest lesson of 


can to mitigate them. In understanding, in mu- 
tuality of interest, in concern for the common good 
our tasks will be solved. 

“No altered system will work a miracle. Any 
wild experiment will only add to the confusion. 
Our best assurance lies in efficient administration 
of our proven system. 

“The forward course of the business cycle is un- 
mistakable. Peoples are turning from destruction 
to production. Industry has sensed the changed or- 
der and our own people are turning to resume their 
normal onward way. The call is for productive 
America to go on. I know that Congress and 
the administration will favor every wise govern- 
ment policy to aid the resumption and encourage 
continued progress. 

“I speak for administrative efficiency, for light- 
ened tax burdens, for sound commercial practices, 
for adequate credit facilities, for sympathetic con- 
cern for all agricultural problems, for the omission 
of unnecessary interference of Government with 
business, for an end to Government’s experiment 
in business and for more efficient business in Gov- 


promptly. This measure will not be effective, how- 
ever, and is not recommended in the case of wide- 
spread invasions. The application of contact in- 
secticides, such as kerosene-emulsion and tobacco 
extracts kills the pest, but the cost of such treat- 
ments renders them inadvisable and impracticable 
from the grower’s point of view. 

Department and state experts are watching the 
situation carefully that they may keep the wheat 
growers informed regarding the developments. 


AN ALL CONCRETE PLANT 


The Farmers Cooperative Elevator Company of 
Farmersville, Ill., believes in concrete. When the 
company was formed in 1919 and the erection of 
a plant was considered, this most permanent of 
building material was selected without dissenting 
voice, not only for the elevator itself, but for the 
corn crib and the cob burner as well. 


The plant was designed by Miller, Holbrook, 


Warren & Co., and was built by L. N. Cope & Son 
of Decatur. 


The illustration was kindly furnished 


PLANT OF THE FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY, FARMERSVILLE, ILL. 


ernment administration. With all of this must at- 
tend a mindfulness of the human side of all activi- 
ties so that social, industrial and economic justice 
will be squared with the purposes of a righteous 
people.” 


THE GREENBUG MENACE 


Green bugs are reported by specialists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to be ex- 
traordinarily abundant in the principal Winter 
wheat producing counties of Texas, especially in 
Denton, Wise, Montague, Cook, Collin, and Gray- 
son Counties. The infestation also extends west- 
ward to other counties where Winter wheat is 
grown. ‘Severe injury to this crop in the infested 
regions now seems inevitable. Mild Winter weather 
favors the multiplication of the green bug, and per- 
mits it to become so numerous that its parasitic 
enemies are unable to hold it in check. If the pres- 
ent mild weather should continue for the remainder 
of the winter and the spring should prove to be a 
cold, backward one, green bug injury may extend 
northward through Oklahoma and Kansas and the 
Mississippi Basin, resulting in widespread and dis- 
astrous injury to Winter wheat and oats. 

No satisfactory remedy for the green bug has been 
discovered, but where small invasions are recorded 
the areas or spots affected should be plowed under 


us by the magazine Concrete, of Detroit. It cer- 
tainly exemplifies their specialty. 

The plan of the house is as attractive as its 
structure is substantial. The house is 30 feet in 
diameter. The bins are 60 feet deep and the 
cupola rises 32 feet above the tanks. Under the 
whole structure is a basement 7 feet 6 inches deep. 

The house has two elevator legs with steel boots 
and steel heads. The equipment consists of auto- 
matic scales; Western Sheller fed by chain drags; 
Western Gyrating Cleaner; two B. S. Constant Self- 
locking Dumps. Power is furnished by electric 
motors with Morse Silent Chain Drives. 

The ear corn storage is 30 feet in diameter and 
40 feet high, with cupola 12 feet in diameter and 9 
feet high. The capacity is 10,000 bushels divided 
among four bins. Ventilation is furnished by hav- 
ing a circular well the full height of building in 
center, with building tile set in the concrete of the 
outside walls and also in walls of well. Corn is 
conveyed from the ear corn storage to the sheller 
in basement through a tunnel by means of a chain 
drag. Corn is delivered to the ear corn storage 
from the main elevator by gravity spout. 

A concrete cob burner 18 feet in diameter and 27 
feet high was built in connection with this plant. 
The plant was equipped to load ear corn from ear 
corn storage direct to cars, and is one of the best 
arranged and equipped elevators of its size in the 
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DUPLICATING GRAIN MACHINERY 


LANS submitted by the Committee of 

Seventeen of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, for a complete grain marketing 
system, offers nothing new in the economic 
handling of grain, nor does it give any prom- 
ise that the farmer will be one cent better 
off for the effort. 

We have heard much from promoters and 
politicians of superfluous middlemen, and 
yet the Committee’s plan duplicates every 
agency now in existence and adds to them 
a finance corporation, an export corporation, 
and a service department, the functions of 
which are now well taken care of by our 
banking system, our exporters and our board 
of trade statisticians. If there is anything 
economically wrong with the present system 
the report of the Committee does not show 
it. No agency is done away with; no step in 
the marketing process is shortened. 

From the country elevator to the exporter 
or miller there is at present the sharpest kind 
of competition. Improvement in country 
roads and multiplication of country elevators 
has made it necessary for every elevator man- 
ager to give the best service and the best 
terms possible to get business. On every 
terminal market are dozens of commission 
men fighting for every car of grain shipped 
in that direction. Millers have time and 
again bid up the price of cash grain above 
the current market price. Brokers and ex- 
porters are hustling for business. All are 
in competition, and competition is the only 
agency ever devised that can reduce the cost 
of service. 

Over against this system the Committee 
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proposes to set up another exactly like it, ex- 
cept that all its agents will be paid helpers, 
without more than their salary interest in 
efficient management, and probably in many 
cases without the experience, initiative and 
foresight to safeguard their patrons’ interests. 
Since when has hired help proved more effi- 
cient than owner’s oversight? The plan is 
doomed to disappoint a great many farmers 
who will look to it to solve all their prob- 
lems and answer all their complaints. But 
it will create many jobs for the promoters 
and their friends. 


POOLING WHEAT 

ROPONENTS of the Sapiro pooling 
system are making rapid headway in the 
grain states if we may judge from their pub- 
lic utterances as quoted in the press. In the 
Pacific Northwest, 15,000,000 bushels of 
wheat is pledged to the wheat pool; Kansas 
promises 50,000,000 bushels; Minnesota and 
the Dakotas are working on the plan and 
the leaders promise surprising results, in fact 
the aim of the promoters is to-secure entire 
control of at least 50 per cent of the wheat 
crop of the country. 

According to the promotion plans, the 
present marketing machinery will be junked. 
There will be no use for boards of trade or 
other agencies. Just how the buyers and 


‘sellers will be brought together does not ap- 


pear; perhaps by a classified ad in a news- 
paper. At least the plan has this much orig- 
inality, which is more than can be said of 
that of the Committee of Seventeen. _ How- 
ever, it is one thing to create a monopoly on 
prunes, and quite another to do it with 
wheat. That is one of the things the pro- 
moters have to learn. 


INVITING TROUBLE 


ONCRETE has much in its favor as a 

building material, but it has one serious 
defect: Its use gives the elevator owner such 
a sense of security against fire that he over- 
looks precautions that should be maintained 
in every elevator, regardless of material. The 
dust explosion hazard is always present, and 
is even greater in a concrete than in a frame 
or ironclad house. 

The reasons for this are Rreiol: and are 
brought out forcibly in the communications 
in this issue relative to the article by David 
J. Price last month. The first reason is care- 
lessness. The operator is lulled to a false se- 
curity by his so-called fireproof plant. Sec- 
ond, the solidity of construction and lack of 
ventilation in a concrete building present a 
resistance to an explosion which greatly 
augment the destruction. Exploding grain 
dust is as potent as dynamite and as disas- 
trous in its effect. The strongest structural 
iron or concrete work is wholly unable to 
stay its force. 

In building a concrete elevator, therefore, 
the dangers of this type of building should 
be considered as well as its advantages, and 
the safeguards which Mr. Price suggests 
should be carefully incorporated in the plans 
of the building and in the rules for operating 
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it. That these articles are timely is amply 
proved by the fact that the majority of con- 
crete elevators do not contain the proper 


safeguards and in their present state are a 4 


constant menace to life and property. 


RAIL RATES TOO HIGH 


NCREASED freight rates were granted 
last fall before the tide of industry and 
prices had started the ebb which has been so 
marked in the past six months. At peak 
prices and rapid turnover of commodities, 


the country would have borne the increase — 


without much complaint, but under present 
conditions the excess freight rates and pas- 
senger fares have been a burden which has 
hastened the decline and upset the calcula- 
tions of those who made the rates, for reve- 
nues have declined and many commodities 
cannot be shipped at all and meet the buy- 
ers’ market which prevails. 


This condition has been particularly no- . 


ticeable in the hay trade, but is almost as im- 
possible for grain. In “many cases corn and 
oats rates to a possible consuming market 
are greater than the grain brings on the farm. 
The framers of the railroad rate schedule had 
no thought that rates would double the cost 


to the consumer, and there must be and will — 


be an early adjustment. 

The roads have but one source of revenue, 
freight and passenger rates. Their chief op- 
erating expenses are in labor, coal and ma- 
terials. The cost of all of these must be 
materially reduced or the roads cannot oper- 
ate at lower rates. The rail brotherhoods are 
threatening strike if wages are reduced; the 
steel companies say that lower steel prices 
will come only gradually; and the coal mine 
operators cannot see how their commodity 
can be lowered in price, although it is still 
about three times prewar price. 

Final adjustment may be some distance off, 
and then only after a costly struggle, but 
there can be only one end to the matter and 
how much better that all should accept their 
share of the decreased profit which will lead 
to more normal conditions. 


IT’S IN THE RULE BOOK 


HE volume of 388 pages on “Arbitration 

Decisions” which has just been issued 
by the National Association, recalls the 
many appeals that have been made to dealers 
to become more familiar with the trade 
rules. The majority of grain shippers do not 
know these guide posts, and yet the validity 
of every trade may be influenced by its con- 
formity to or divergence from these rules, 
which are the result of the application of 
common sense and fundamental law to trade 
practice over a long period of years. 

In the volume mentioned above, the rules 
which were most often called upon to settle 
disputes were: Rule 7, in eight cases; Rules 
4 and 26, in six cases each; Rule 5, in four 
cases; Rule 6, in three cases; Rules 14, 28, 
29 and 38, in two cases each; and most of 
the others in at least one case. 

There were 41 disputes over contract 
terms or meaning; 36 in which the time ele- 
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ment was the determining factor; 29 which 


originated over the draft; 35 on acceptance; 
27 disputes as to shipment; and 25 over the 
failure of one of the parties to fulfill a part 
of the contract. 

A cursory examination of the decisions 
shows how many pitfalls there are for the 
uninformed dealer and is a potent argument 
for a closer study of the rules, which in many 
cases would save large sums of money. Hun- 
dreds of dollars have been at stake in many 
instances, and often without any necessity. 
An evening or two spent with the trade rules 
would be about as good an investment of 
time as we know of. 


FARM LOANS CONSTITUTIONAL 


HEN the United States Supreme Court 

decided that the Farm Loan Act is con- 
Stitutional it paved the way for the relief of 
country banks who have more frozen credit 
in the shape of farm loans than they can 
handle. The opinion has been quite gen- 
erally expressed that the farm loan privilege 
would make it easier for the farmers to hold 
their grain for speculative purposes, and that 
they would take advantage of it. 

We believe the decision will have the op- 
posite effect and that farmers will be more 
liberal in their grain releases than they have 
been in the past months. The farmers are 
like the rest of us, they don’t like to be forced 
into an act, and they are a little more stub- 
born in resisting when they think coercion 
is being used. But they don’t like a debt any 


more than the rest of us and many will be. 


willing to accept a loss rather than jeopardize 
their banking credit further, so long as they 
feel that there is no real or fancied principle 
at stake. The Farm Loan Act, with its pro- 
vision for tax free bonds, will provide a great 
amount of credit for farmers. It is a good 
law and should be taken advantage of, but 
not to speculate. 


THE TARIFF VETO 


IHIERE was no surprise in the vetoing of 

the Farm Tariff Bill, one of the last acts 
of President Wilson’s administration. As 
a matter of fact it was passed only with the 
understanding that it would be vetoed. The 
bill was clumsy and without balance, and 
was devised simply as a political measure to 
quiet the clamor of the farmers for pro- 
tection. 

No one questions that the farmers have 
suffered during this crop by the drastic de- 
clines. Many of them have been ruined; 
likewise our millers grinding domestic spring 
wheat have found competition all but impos- 
sible against Dominion millers or users of 
Canadian wheat, with exchange more than 10 
per cent in their favor. But our wheat im- 
ports bear such a low relation to our exports 
that we must believe that Canadian grain 
had very little to do with the recession in 
grain values. It would have come had the 
Farm Tariff Bill been in effect. 

On the other hand the measure would have 
been a great handicap to the thorough revi- 
sion of the tariff question, which promises to 
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be one of the first works of the new Congress. 
We will have to accept payment of our for- 
eign loans and interest in merchandise or 
cancel the obligations. In the tariff adjust- 
ment necessary to permit payment without 
allowing dumping of cheap merchandise to 
the detriment of our own industries, there 
is a problem which will tax the stateman- 
ship and business vision of Congress. It 
must be done without the bias of politics and 
without consideration of class interest. It 
is a problem for America by Americans. 


OUR GRAIN SUPPLIES 


ARCH 1 supplies of grain in the coun- 
AYA try are important indications of what 
we may expects during the balance of the 
year. They dovetail into the new crop con- 
dition reports which soon follow, and are of 
value alike to dealer and grower. Everyone 
knew that there were large supplies in the 
country and the markets had about discount- 
ed this knowledge before the reports on 
March 1 were issued. The Government re- 
port estimated corn on farms 1,572,397,000 
bushels or 48.6 per cent of the 1920 crop, 
against 1,070,677,000 bushels or 37.5 per cent 
of the 1919 crop. 

The amount of wheat on farms was 207,- 
591,000 bushels or 26.4 per cent of the 1920 
crop, against 164,624,000 bushels or 17.6 per 
cent of the 1919 crop. Oats showed 689,566,- 
000 bushels or 45.2 per cent of the crop, as 
against 418,983,000 bushels or 34 per cent 
last year. Barley was 69,836,000 bushels or 
34.6 per cent, compared with 36,848,000 bush- 
els or 22.8 per cent last year. 

Last year there was more wheat at this 
time in the country mills and elevators and 
in the visible supply (173,000,000 bushels) 
than there was on the farms (165,000,000 
bushels) while this year wheat in store in 
country and visible is only 112,000,000, com- 
pared with nearly 208,000,000 bushels on the 
farms. This reflects the “Hold your wheat 
for $3” campaign, and there is no need to 
comment on the futility of trying to break 
natural laws. 

The Government figures are considerably 
in excess of private estimates, which may be 
found on another page, and only 18,000,000 
bushels less than a year ago when there was 
a carryover of 150,000,000 bushels. 


BUILD ROADS NOW 


LMOST every state in the Union has 
large appropriations for the building of 
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substantial start. To employ these men 
would be worth a great deal to the state. 
The railroads are in a position to haul build- 
ing material in any quantity, and the cheap- 
ening of road haul costs for farm products 
would more than make up the excess cost of 
construction. 

Only within recent years, since the advent 
of the motor truck, in fact, has the road haul 
been computed in marketing cost for farm 
products, but Government figures show that 
it is a material part of that cost and falls di- 
rectly upon the farmers. Good roads not 
only cheapen actual hauling, but they also 
widen the farmer’s market and make him in- 
dependent of any one station. The benefits 
are too patent and the need too urgent to 
warrant any unnecessary delay in the building 
of good roads. 


FRED SAID SOMETHING 


ROM the well known “Red Letter” of 

J. F. Zahm & Co., the product of Fred 
Mayer’s genius, the following excerpt is 
worth thinking over: 

We haven’t a bad liver, nor are we dissatisfied 
with the world at large. 

We cannot refrain however, from grumbling at 
some of the statements sent over the wires by fel- 
lows we regard as “high ups” in the grain trade. 
Allow us to quote some we've seen lately: “I 
have information that I cannot reveal which I 
believe will result in a bad break.” Another: “This 
wheat is the stuff with the wind in it.” Still an- 
other: “When this wheat starts to break it'll be 
like a ball—go down so fast no one will be able 
ton catch it,” 

Is it any wonder, with predictions worded as 
those above, that the buyer of grain, flour and 
other things hesitates? 

We don’t care whether grain sells higher or 
lower but let’s cut out the “rough stuff” boys. 


This is the sort of thing that has given 
the grain exchanges a black eye and has 
destroyed the confidence of many people. It 
sounds more like the patter of race track 
touts, than responsible utterances of respon- 
sible firms. Perhaps business men demand 
jazz in their communications, but in the best 
(or worst) jazz one can hear a strain of mu- 
sic along with the rumble of the bass drum. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX REPEAL 
EPRESENTATIVE Longworth of Ohio 
introduced a bill in the last legislature for 
the repeal of the transportation tax, and has de- 
clared his intention to introduce it again at 
the next session of Congress. The transpor- 
tation taxes on freight, passenger fares and 


_Pullmans amount to about $282,000,000, but 


roads, and yet there has been little activity/ they have caused more trouble and complaint 


in that direction. Bids for road_ building 
have been called for again and again, only to 
be rejected because they were too high. This, 
of course, is good business, under ordinary 
conditions; we could have stood more of it 
in the past two years, but there is grave 
doubt as to the advisability at this time of 
haggling over a price within reason, when 
all factors are considered. 

There are thousands of men out of work. 
The majority of them have not grasped the 
fact that the labor market must be liquidated, 
but enough would listen to reason to make a 


than almost any other source of Federal rev- 
enue. We make an exception of the income 
and profits taxes. 

There have been uncertainty and conflicting 
decisions in regard to the freight tax from its 
inception, and while the grain trade would 
be glad to be free from this adjunct to an al- 
ready excessive freight charge, the irritation 
and trouble has been more objectionable than 
the actual cost. We hope Mr. Longworth 
carries through his intention at the earliest 
possible opportunity and that his bill will 
receive the support it deserves. 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Let’s tighten our 


March 4 is behind us. 
belts and go ahead. 


Low grain prices put a premium on farm 
economies, Every grain dealer should be a 
booster for clean seed. Perhaps it will mean 
a job for him as well. 


Has anyone a job for a former investigator 
of the Federal Trade Commission? If we 
read President Harding’s thought correctly 
most of them will be looking for work. 


We can't expect President Harding to 
revolutionize business conditions in a day, 
but isn’t the silver lining showing up stronger 
on the clouds since March 4? 


North Dakota’s finances are getting an 
amount of publicity which would have been 
nectar to Mr. Townley a year or two ago. 
Just now the draught has a bitter flavor. 


Prospect of further trouble between the 
Allies and Germany over the reparation ques- 
tion affected wheat prices materially. The 
market is so cagey that mere rumor is up- 
setting. 


The Department of Agriculture has devel- 
oped a grain sample bag made of duck which 
is said to be practically waterproof. A bag 
of this sort is much to be preferred to some 
of the containers used in forwarding grain 
samples. 


The value of the St. Lawrence deep water- 
way is slowly making new converts. Even 
in New York there are occasional individuals 
who see the light. But the deep waterway 
is coming in spite of New York and the Van- 
derbilt railroads. 


Russia has dropped out of all wheat pro- 
duction and requirement statistics. Latest 
reports from that unfortunate country indi- 
cate that it will be an importer of grain 
rather than an exporter, and that some years 
must elapse before it takes its former place 
in the surplus column. Rumors of renewed 
business relations will be bullish. 


Canadian farmers are going slowly in the 
attempt to organize a wheat pool. They 
have quite a marketing machine already or- 
ganized, too. But American promoters would 
favor the pool overnight, set up their mar- 
keting machinery the next day, and sell the 
crop on the day following. We can learn some- 
thing from the slower and surer methods of 
our neighbors. 


Two news stories of the same date came to 
us recently. One states that North Dakota 
had 17,784,000 bushels of wheat on the farms, 
according to the March report of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. The other report stated 
that there is no Spring wheat planting in 
western North Dakota because the farmers 
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have no wheat to plant and no money to buy 
it. North Dakota is a big state and no 
doubt many farmers lack seed wheat and 
money, but we predict that the state will seed 
an average acreage nevertheless. 


A strong drive has been started in the 
South to reduce cotton acreage by 50 per 
cent, and to that extent increase the acreage 
of food and feed crops. No step has ever 
been taken better designed to improve the 
economic condition of the South. 


The Supreme Court of Montana has de- 
clared unconstitutional the bill providing for 
a bond issue to build a state terminal eleva- 
tor. The bonds had already been offered for 
sale, but found no buyers. The court saved 
Montana an expensive experiment. 


Judge Gary of the Steel Corporation, in a 
public statement made after the receipt of 
the note from John Skelton Williams in 
which the Corporation was accused of profi- 
teering, replied to everything except the 
charges made. We are still waiting to hear 
why steel prices do not come down. 


In our last issue, in the story of the new 
Dewein-Hamman Elevator at Decatur, IIL, 
we stated that D. M. Cash would have charge 
of the Cairo office of the firm. This was a 
mistake. The company does not contem- 
plate a Cairo office at present, and Mr. Cash 
will have charge of the office at Decatur. 


Senator Capper declares that he will rein- 
troduce his anti-option trading bill in the 
next Congress. That will mean that the 
grain trade will have to put on another edu- 
cational campaign, wasting their own and 
the senator’s time. But no doubt Mr. Cap- 
per would ask, “What’s time to a senator?” 


It is estimated that the Government Hospital 
Elevator at Moose Jaw, Sask., has saved 
$3,000,000 for the farmers of that province 
since it was constructed. A “hospital” ele- 
vator is simply one with cleaning and drying 
facilities. The savings were made on freight 
which would have been paid for screenings, 
the value of the screenings themselves, and 
the better grade on arrival at the head of the 
lakes of dried grain. i 


President Harding’s promise of “more bus- 
iness in government and less government in 
business,” has met enthusiastic endorsement 
throughout the country from everyone ex- 
cept members of state legislatures. They are 
still obsessed with the idea that every tempo- 
rary ailment, economic or physical, can be 
cured by legislation. Assemblymen, appar- 
ently, have ears only for the chronic kickers, 


‘never for the great silent majority. 


There has been considerable talk of ad- 
vancing Germany a credit of $1,000,000,000, 
secured by the property held by the Alien 
Enemy Custodian. France made an advance 
to Germany for improvements in the “Ruhr 
Basin so that its coal indemnities could be 


made promptly. Now France claims that the 


Thirty-Ninth Year — 


so that trade could be restored with those 
countries. 


would open up an outlet for grain and meat 
products. 


y 


The Canadian Wheat Board states that 


Canadian wheat last year sold for about 25 


cents per bushel more than that of the Unit- — 


ed States. That is just about the difference 


in the exchange value of Canadian and © 
Americar dollars, so the statement is doubt- — 


less correct. Canadian and American wheat 
are on a parity, other things being equal. 


No one doubts the authority of P. G 
Holden, of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, when he speaks of corn, so it is well 
to heed his statement that much of the seed 


corn saved from the last crop did not dry 


out thoroughly and is therefore low in germ- 


ination. Seed from the most promising 


looking ears should be tested before planting. — 


The Minnesota lower house has passed a 


bill which its proponents declare will provide — 


for hedging but will eliminate gambling in 
grain. 
they have accomplished what the best minds 
in the grain trade have been striving for for 
years. About a week ago Julius S. Barnes 
told the Minnesota legislators that it couldn’t 
be done. But doubtless they know more 
about the grain trade than Mr. Barnes. 


The returns from a recent questionnaire 
to the co-operative elevators of the country 
disclosed that the operators who made a 
practice of hedging handle wheat on a 68 
cent margin; while those who did not hedge 
required an average of 8 cents. If there is” 
so much difference in merely taking advant- 
age of the hedging facilities imagine what 
it would be if there were no such facilities. 
The spread would be nearer 20 cents than 6.8. 


It is estimated that $500,000,000 will be | 


spent for motor trucks this year. Without 
doubt a considerable part of this amount will 
be used in buying trucks when horses could 
be used more economically for the work in- 
tended. To prevent this waste the Horse 
Association of America is organized, and is 
doing a great work. As an adjunct to the 
railroads and to supplant 1. c. lL. freight the 
motor truck is indispensable, hut for many 
uses the horse cannot be surpassed. 


Kansas is promoting a Warehouse Bill 
which provides that, “Every local public 
warehouseman shall receive for storage and 
shipment, so far as the capacity of his ware- 
house shall permit, all grain in a suitable con- 
dition for storage tendered him in the usual 
course of business, without discrimination of 
any kind.” Under certain conditions every 
elevator in the state would become a storage 
warehouse with no chance to do a shipping 
business. Fortunately it will not be compul- 
sory to take out a warehouse license, and we 
imagine that few Kansas operators will do so. 


‘ 


money advanced was not used in the coal — 


fields, but to pay English and Belgian claims — 


If this report is true we should 
look well to the securities, even if the loan — 


If they have succeeded in doing that ‘ 


1 
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FARMERS WANT CONTROL 
The agricultural bill, passed by the lower house 
of the Missouri State legislature recently, con- 
tained a provision that the state’s grain inspection 
department be under the direct control of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 


NEW OFFICERS AT DULUTH 
H. F. Salyards was chosen as head of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn., at the recent an- 
nual meeting of that organization and G. H. Spen- 
cer, vice-president. Chas. F. Macdonald, who has 
so ably filled the position of secretary and treas- 
urer for years past, continues in that office. 


H. C. CARSON HEADS BOARD OF TRADE 

The annual election on the Detroit Board of 
Trade held early in March resulted in the choice of 
H. C. Carson for president; R. L. Hughes, first vice- 
president; W. R. Jossiman, second vice-president. 
Board of Directors: A. S. Dumont, F. W. Lichten- 
berg, Frank T. Caughey, Gerald Hulett, Theo. W. 
Swift, Fred W., Blinn, H. B. Simmons, C. R. Hus- 
ton. 


ELECTION AT LITTLE ROCK 
At the annual meeting of the Little Rock Grain 


Exchange, Little Rock, Ark., held February 24, of- 
ficers and directors were elected as follows: Hal K. 
Cochran, president; Guy Williams, vice-president; 
August Probst, secretary and treasurer; G. J. Vizard, 
trafic manager; J. F. Mueller, chief inspector and 
weigher. 

Directors: John F. Weinmann, F. Kramer Dar- 
ragh, E. L. Farmer, Geo. E. Cunningham, C. L. 
Gordy. 


RECEIPTS SMALL 

Premiums on the better grades of cash feeds have 
been well maintained during the week, although 
the demand has not been especially urgent. Low 
grades were slow sale. No. 3 Yellow corn traded 
through the entire week at 9 cents under Chicago 
May, No. 4 and No. 5 at 12 and 14 cents under. 
Number 3 White oats sold at 3 cents under Chicago 
May oats. The receipts of all grains for the week 
have been very small. Most of the wheat is com- 
ing from Canada. Do not expect there will be any 
material change in receipts until after the open- 
ing of navigation on the Great Lakes.—White Grain 
Company, Duluth, Minn. Market Letter of March 12. 


CASH GRAIN AT ST. LOUIS MARKET 

Receipts of wheat in this market for the past 
month have been under expectations and have in a 
measure helped the cash demand. Millers have 
been small buyers, taking only as their pressing 
needs demanded, in order to keep running two or 
three days each week. 

Cash wheat is lower as the result of this recent 
break in the options. We do not expect much price 
change from now on. We strongly advise our cus- 
tomers to sell cash wheat and buy the May. 

Corn has had a good run which was forced on 
account of moving time and March 1 settlement, 
but is now about over and we doubt very much if 
we will get another run of corn until May. While 
stocks are ample the farm feeding value is higher 
and the present price discounts a whole lot of so- 
called bearish conditions. St. Louis stocks are low 
and after this run the demand will force this mar- 
ket well to the front, 

The demand for oats continues although prices 
are controlled by the movement of corn. Stocks 


in St. Louis are light and prices are about 2 cents 


’ 
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higher than at surrounding markets. Consumers 
are buying in a conservative manner. We think 
present prices fully discount any bearish condi- 
tions that exist. Buyers are discriminating more 
than usual in the buying of bin burned oats.—EI- 
more-Schultz Grain Company, St. Louis Mo. Mar- 
ket Letter of March 12. 


L. L. WINTERS 

The history of L. L. Winters, director of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and member of the firm of 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler of Chicago, opened in 
that city March 3, 1878. On that date he first saw 
the light on the North side and after finishing with 
the Public and the High School embarked in the 
real estate business which was followed in July, 
1899, by a position with the old firm of Finley 
Barrell & Co., one of the prominent Chicago grain 
houses. Later he went with C. E. Gifford & Co., 
and in 1904 became connected with R. G. Chandler. 


L. L. WINTERS 


He remained with him during and after the con- 
solidation the following year with Hulburd, Warren 
& Co., under the firm name of Hulburd, Warren & 
Chandler. 

Immediately after this consolidation Mr. Winters 
went to Minneapolis, where he represented the firm 
on the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce until 
1915 when he was admitted to partnership in the 
company and returned to Chicago. 

Mr. Winters represents the company daily “on 
’‘Change” and is the author of the tirm’s market let- 
ters. These letters are noted for clearness, force 
and accuracy of statement and are widely quoted 
in all market centers. He has his home in High- 
land Park, possessing a charming wife and four 
children, and isa member of the Highland Park Club 
and the Exmoor Country Club. Besides being a 
director of the Chicago Board of Trade he is a 
member of the Publicity Committee and has served 
on various Board of Trade committees during his 
membership. 

Mr. Winters admits to the possession of two hob- 
bies; one, the study of English literature, and the 
other the cultivation of his garden and his flow- 
ers. While at Minneapolis he lived outside the city 
and operated a farm on a small lake so that in 
writing upon subjects pertaining to agriculture he 
speaks with authority. In his extensive library 
are the complete works of such masters of Eng- 
lish prose as Hazlett, De Quincy, Macaulay and, in 
short, the most brilliant authors of prose and po- 
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etry from the Golden Age of Elizabeth downward. 
It is an inspiration to know Pope and Addison and 
a wonderful privilege to be able to sit at the same 
table in Wills Coffee House with the illustrious 
Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds with his snuff box, 
Goldsmith, who “wrote like an angel,’ and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, rolling and puffing, whose flowing 
periods were listened to with breathless interest by 
his contemporaries and which the little busybody 
Boswell has preserved to our time. 

Mr. Winters is known as one of the ablest mar- 
ket letter writers of the day. Perhaps, if he were 
asked about it, he might give credit for the clear- 
ness of his statements and simplicity of his style, 
to that brilliant galaxy of writers that he knows 
so well. 


NEW OFFICES AT LINCOLN EXCHANGE 

At the annual meeting of the Lincoln Grain Ex- 
change the following officers and directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, J. S. 
Ewart of Ewart Grain Company; vice-president, 
E. N. Mitchell of Wilsey Grain Company; secretary- 
treasurer, W. S. Whitten. Directors: Eugene Leet 
of Wright-Leet Grain Company; B. M. Ford of 
Nebraska Corn Mills; C. J. Slater of Central Gran- 
aries Company. 

The personnel of the standing committees for 
1921 is as follows: Membership—Lee Wilsey, chair- 
man, M. T. Cummings, H. E. Gooch. Arbitration— 
J. M. Paul, chairman, W. T. Barstow, J. M. Ham- 
mond. Appeals—John B. Wright, chairman, J. S. 
Waxman, F. E. Roth. Discounts—John D. Taylor, 
chairman, C.'S. Crittenden, T. M. Waxman. Trans- 
portation—W. S. Whitten, chairman, L. J. Thurn, 
H. H. Wintersteen. 

THE PITTSBURGH MARKET 

Practically no wheat being offered in this terri- 
tory. Farmers are still holding, but our crop be- 
ing very light, there is no reason to expect heavy 
offerings. 

The receipts of corn have fallen off in the past 
week, due to light country offerings and consign- 
ments. It is not easy to originate corn at country 
stations, but Eastern demand is very tame. 

There is a fair demand for oats of best quality, 
which would be suitable for seed. There is only a 
fair demand for No. 2 White oats, at prices in 
line with Western market quotations. 

We find the movement of corn and 
light, with no disposition on the part of country 
holders to force sales. Farmers in nearby terri- 
tory are rapidly preparing for Spring work, and 
we do not anticipate any movement of consequence 
in the next 60 days.—Harper Grain Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Letter of March 12. 


oats very 


FOREIGN BUYING NEEDED FOR HIGHER 
PRICES 

Providence has been smiling on the wheat bears. 
Winter killing has apparently been very small. 
Plant is generally in healthy condition except parts 
of Oklahoma and Texas where the Irish bug has 
caused some damage. Oklahoma is a fair producer, 
but Texas is a piker on wheat. Drought is the worst 
enemy of any grain crop. Southern Kansas needs 
rain. No damage appears to have occurred yet, but 
it will bear watching. Damage during April and 
May from drought is sometimes severe. Serious 
crop scares seldom develop before April, but season 
is early this year. Total supplies March 1 were 
only 18,000,000 less than last year when they were 
large. Argentina is not shipping as freely as ex- 
pected. Will farmers there loosen up or hold? 
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Their storage facilities are limited. Australia has 
been shipping rather freely. General conditions 
make buyers conservative. Corn needs better cash 
demand. Supplies are so large buyers are indiffer- 
ent. Foreigners are not buying freely enough to 
sustain prices—O. A. King & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
From Special Market Report of March 72. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 
Baltimore—New members in the Chamber of 


Commerce are: Edw. L. Davis, of Gill & Fisher; 
Frederic J. Couse, of The Texas Transport & Termi- 
nal Company, Ltd., steamship agency; Earling H. 
Snyder, Armour Grain Company. The member- 
ships of the following have been transferred: How- 
ard E. Ziefel, Scott F. Evans and Cyrus C. Lewis. 
Reported by Secretary Jas. B. Hessong. 

Chicago——The following were recently elected to 
membership on the Board of Trade: Chas. J. Moore, 
DeForrest Piazzek, Martin L. Jenks, Wm. T. Fraser, 
Philip L. Smith and Edw. V. Wright. The mem- 
berships of the following have been transferred: 
Jas. B. Carter, Geo. W. Stone, Jas. F. Parker, Chas. 
K. Templeton, Jesse H. Ridge and Edward J. Ryan. 
Reported by Secretary John R. Mauff. 


CHICAGO BOARD RENEWS PRIZE 

Ten thousand dollars will be given in prizes again 
this year by the Chicago Board of Trade to encour- 
age farmers to raise better crops. This enables the 
International Grain & Hay Show to become an an- 
nual event. It is held in connection with the Inter- 
rational Livestock Exposition. 

“T have been authorized to announce renewal of 
the offer of the $10,000 for next year,” said George 
S. Bridge, representing the Board of Trade. “A 
meeting of the committee of college experts who 
prepare the lists will be held soon. Growers will 
have opportunity to prepare early for their entries. 

“The importance of the show in the way of en- 
couraging better crops has been clearly shown. The 
total number of entries of grains, small seeds and 
hay was 3,000, a 50 per cent increase over the first 
exposition. Scores of letters have been received 
from the 33 states and five Canadian provinces rep- 
resented, asking about plans for this year. Many 
new colleges and experiment stations will add to 
the educational exhibits this year. This will great- 
ly increase the interest.” 


SMALL MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 

The movement of grain in this market is very 
small and as a result the prices here are some- 
what independent of the options and other outside 
bearish influences. The country roads are in such 
bad condition that it looks like the grain move- 
ment will be further curtailed. 

We find very little grain in the hands of the 
country elevator people for the prices in every com- 
modity is very unsatisfactory and the country ele- 
vators have been very much afraid to stock up on 
anything. 

The majority of the trade here feels that corn 
and oats are very low and that wheat is in a posi- 
tion to swing either way very easily. We still be- 
lieve that any one of the grain and hay business 
should be very conservative up against these very 
unsettled industrial conditions, tight finances and 
the security market is very bearish—The Mutual 
Commission Company, Oincinnati, Ohio. Market 
Letter of March 12. 


SEASONAL OATS DEMAND 

Hastern demand for oats is picking up. Arrivals 
from the country come out to meet the demand but 
seeding operations are about upon us. The huge 
oats visible of 34,000,000 compares with 10,000,000 
one year ago. Oats export demand is about flat. 
Prospects are for a heavy carryover and the vis- 
ible may be drawn upon drastically. 

Corn is a leading “1921 fighter.’ The bear side 
may have tired itself out. Resistance to enormous 
receipts and bearish farm reserve figures suggest 
little possibility of permanently depressing prices 
at the light-receipt-spring-rise period. 

The winter supply of hogs is about sold. Provi- 
sion stocks are moderate. A further hog price 
advance as is usual in March can be expected al- 
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though packers may strongly resist. A climb sim- 
ilar to the last two years with the resulting hard- 
ship to killers is beyond any ideas. 

Oats require comparatively little labor. Fall and 
winter plowing conditions were excellent. There- 
fore—more talk of a large acreage. 1909 to 1914 
the oat acreage ran 35 to 38,000,000. 

Mild winters forecast a moderate plow up unless 
followed by a freezing thawing spring or severe 
blowing southwest. But such winters are not so 
conducive to large yields. The December 1 con- 
dition of wheat was 87.9 per cent on 40,600,000 
acres.—H. W. Wagner & Co., Chicago. From Wag- 
ner Letter of March 72. 


THE FIRST TRADE IN FUTURES 

And it came to pass in those days, being in the 
sixth year of plenty before the seven years of 
famine, that Pharaoh, the king, began to be worried 
over the government’s huge visible supply of grain. 
The king, moreover, became of a sad countenance 
and neither could 600 dancing maidens specially 
selected from the famous Aphrodite-Astarte gardens 
of Alexandria, nor the full band of players on the 
cymbals, dulcimer and harp, smooth the lines of 
care from the royal brow. It fell about therefore, 
when a company of merchants arrived from Meso- 
potamia saying, “Sell us O king, we pray thee, 20,- 
000,000 measures of corn to be delivered in Sep- 


THE KING AND JOSEPH DISCUSS FUTURE TRADING 


tember of the third year after the famine has struck 
the land,” that the king changed his raiment to 
glad colors, and after anointing his beard, ordered 
to be brought before him his chief steward Joseph, 
that he might consider with him the working out 
of this new and interesting state policy. 

“Joe,” said the king, after his chief steward had 
given the Hgyptian high sign in his usual graceful 
manner, ‘there is even now a bunch of rubes at 
the gates of the city who want to buy 20,000,000 
measures of corn for delivery during the third year 
of the famine. It sure shows wisdom and foresight 
on their part and yet I’ve gotta hunch it will be 
wise to hedge our stocks by a future sale such as 
they desire. The point that gets me, Joe, is the 
price at which to start this sale for future delivery.” 

And it came to pass, after Pharaoh had made an 
end of speaking, that the chief steward lifted up his 
voice and said, “You’re doggone right king, we’ve 
got corn to burn. The warehouses filled the past week 
makes our visible supply compare with an average 
year as your last pyramid to a piebald crocodile. 

“Seems to me to sell a part of this stock is good 
business. Besides, if we refuse to sell, and there’s 
any hitch in that dream of yours, I won’t want to 
be the one to handle the resultant corpse. 

“T’ll admit the price is a problem. If we 
make it too high, there’ll probably be a big kick 
from the Nile farmers for more money. They may, 
peradventure, even hold their corn on the farm and 
thus curtail the Government buying. I suggest that 
we consider this very important subject further, 
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over a pint of Mrs. Pharaoh's home brew. I hear 
that her last boilerful was prime.” Thereupon the 
king and his chief steward went into executive ses- 
sion. 

And it came to pass on the day following, that an 
announcement was made by regulation tablets 
posted throughout the various markets of the city, 
that the Egyptian Government had made a sale of 
20,000,000 measures of corn to Mesopotamia for 
future delivery, on private terms. 


EXPECT BETTER DEMANDS FOR COARSE 
; GRAINS 

Corn trade has been quiet during the past week, 
and despite the heavy receipts, very little has shown 
up on the tables, as most of the corn arriving here 
is being worked for export. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the reopening of the Hastern condens- 
eries, which occurred March the 1, will soon begin 
to make itself felt in the shape of a better demand 
for corn and all coarse grains. 

Receipts of oats have been fairly liberal but have 
found a ready market, especially the choicer grades, 
which seem to be in demand and are quickly picked 
up by the houses that are quoting oats for seed 
purposes. 

There is “yery little doing in wheat at present, 
as millers report absolute lack of flour sales. Com- 
petition very keen, due~totheir being very little 
export business——Seymour-Wood Grain Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. From Market Letter of March 12. 


TERMINAL NOTES 
P. W. Poorman of Humboldt, Ill., is contemplat- 
ing establishing a grain business at Cairo, Ill. 


Mayfield & Co., of Chicago, are now being repre- 
sented in Illinois and Indiana territory by J. E. 
Walters. 


Henry T. Clarke, attorney and traffic manager of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange since 1917, resigned 
this office on March 1. 


Geo. R. Ellin, recently representative on the New 
York Produce Exchange, of Blythe & Bonner, has 
accepted a position with the grain firm of Knight 
& Co. 


John J. King, formerly with the old firm of Eu- 
gene McDonald Company, Boston, Mass., has estab- 
lished a grain and feed brokerage business on that 
market. 


The will of the late Henry W. Rogers former 
president of H. W. Rogers & Bro. grain merchants 
of Chicago, was probated in March. It disposed of 
an estate valued at $575,000. 


On and after March 1 the Girard Point Elevator 
Company and the Philadelphia Grain Elevator Com- 
pany decline to receive orders for the drying of 
corn to 12 per cent moisture content. 


C. M. Woodward of the Western Grain Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., recently returned from a 
business and pleasure trip to San Antonio, Tex., 
and other Southwestern points. 


A. T. Sawyer succeeded C. S. Leach as manager 
of the grain department of the Langenberg Bros. 
Grain Company at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Sawyer 
comes from the home office at St. Louis. 


Ralph Gray & Co., one of the well-known grain 
firms of Cincinnati, Ohio, have moved their gen- 
eral offices from the Mitchell Building to more com- 
modious quarters in the Neave Building. 


Jos. Wild, with E. W. Wagner & Co., Chicago, II1., 
returned home March 10 after a nine weeks’ vaca- 
tion spent in California and in Honolulu. Mr. Wild 
was accompanied by his wife and for Mr. Wild’s im- 
pressions while absent, see future issues of the 
Wagner Letter. 


Thos. W. Keelin, head of T. W. Keelin & Co., 
extensive grain and hay dealers of Chicago, was 
expelled in March from the Chicago Board of Trade. 
The specific charge was the giving of short weights 
to their customers through a double scale ticket 
system. The investigating committee for the Board 
was composed of L. L. Winters, E. A. Doern and 
Howard Lipsey. Mr. Keelin had been previously 
indicted by the grand jury of Cook County, and 
the Federal Trade Commission is concluding an 
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investigation of the Keelin interests which includes 
the interstate business of the Prairie State Milling 
Company of which Mr. Keelin is owner. 


The National Brokerage Company of Memphis, 
Tenn., of which L. C. Kavanaugh was sole owner, 
has been purchased by F. and C. E. Hencke who 
will continue the business under the old firm name. 


The Gillespie Grain Company has been organized 
by Frank J. Gillespie to carry on a general grain 
| and feed business at Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Gillespie 
was formerly with the Delta Flour & Seed Com- 
pany. 

The Continental Grain Company of Chicago has 
been incorporated by Frederick and Simon Mayer 
with capital of $10,000 to conduct a general grain 
brokerage business; offices are at 11 South LaSalle 
Street. 


J. E. Heniken, chief grain inspector at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has resigned. He has been chief in- 
spector at Cleveland for over 13 years and feels that 

| he is entitled to a rest. His successor has not yet 
been named. 


M. C. Burns has purchased the interest of H. A. 

Smith in the Chippewa Feed & Grain Company 

with offices in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 

ing, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Burns is now president of 
| the company. 

Fred Weidmer, who conducted a grain business 
on the Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo., a few 
years ago, has purchased his late brother’s mem- 
bership and reengaged in the grain business after 
: his former absence ‘on ’Change.” 


F. C. Vincent, vice-president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
and former president of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, sailed early in March for a three months 
visit to Europe. 


Elevator men of Kansas and adjoining states have 
formed a grain marketing agency to be known as 
the Midwest Farmers’ Terminal Grain Agency with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000. Head offices will be 
at Kansas City, Mo. 


Leo J. Gaughler has succeeded Alex R. Merkel- 
son as representative of Nye, Jenks & Co., on the 
New York Produce Exchange. Mr. Merkelson is 
now representing on the Exchange, the grain firm 
of Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company of 
Kansas City. 
A receivership has been asked for the F. W. 
Brode & Co., one of the oldest grain, feed and cot- 
ton seed companies at Memphis, Tenn. The petition 
for receivership states that the liabilities of the 
company are more than $400,000 with assets not 
} exceeding $150,000. 


The Hales-Prescott Company has been organized 
at Sioux City, Iowa, to conduet a general grain 
commission business. Offices are in the Grain Ex- 
change Building. Both members of the firm are 
well acquainted in the western grain trade and a 

: good business is anticipated. 

Geo. O. Strom, recently with the Sioux City office 
F of Taylor & Bournique Company, is now manager 
of the grain department of the Farmers Terminal 
Elevator Company of Sioux City. The company 
expects to haye its 1,000,000-bushel grain elevator 
ready for operation in June. 


The Kellogg-Huff Commission Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has moved from the Rialto Building 
to Room 139 Merchants Exchange Building. The 
new location is much larger than the old one and 
they are now in much better position to_ handle 
consignments and give the service for which they 
have become noted, 


On March 1, the Terminal Elevator located on 
Terminal Railroad at East St. Louis, Ill., was sold 
by George Harsh and 'P. W. Harsh, doing business as 
the Terminal Grain Company, to A. H. Beardsley 
and T. M. Scott, who will operate it under the firm 

‘ name of Terminal Elevator Company. The Terminal 
Elevator has a capacity of 100,000 bushels, with 
two legs and contains 26 bins. It is operated by 

" electricity and is said to be one of the fastest and 

best transfer houses in the St. Louis market. It 

is located on a city square of ground 600 by 125 

feet, has two private tracks, also a spur of the 
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Terminal Railroad, affording a total of 40 cars 
trackage. The location, on the Terminal Railroad, 
gives this plant unsurpassed railroad advantages, 
as it has access to all lines entering both St. Louis 
and East St. Louis. Mr. Beardsley is president and 
Mr. Scott, secretary of the Picker & Beardsley Com- 
mission Company of St. Louis. 


Charles England, of Charles England & Co., grain 
and hay merchants of Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed by President Jackson of the Chamber of 
Commerce to represent that body before the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science to be held at Phila- 
delphia, May 13 and 14. 


TRADE 


The Day Company of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
just equipped the three Rock Island Elevators at 
Kansas City, Mo., with complete Day Dust Collect- 
ing Systems. 


- 
ee 


James Stewart & Co., designers and builders of 
grain elevators, will remove their general Chi- 
cago offices on May 1 from the Westminster Build- 
ing to the Fisher Building. The latter is centrally 
located and the company will have ample quarters 
on the twelfth floor where the latch string will be 
always out to their friends and patrons. 


Chas. H. Ridgeway, state Senator of Kansas and 
secretary of Western Millers Mutual Insurance 
Company, was very seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident at Topeka, Kan., on March 2. One 
shoulder was dislocated, three ribs were broken 
and he was badly cut about face and head. The 
accident is not expected to result fatally unless 
complications set in. 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau which has 
been for many years located at Oxford, Mich., will 
move its offices on April 1 to the Pelouze Building, 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. E. F. Burroughs 
and Eugene Arms are joint managers of the Bureau. 
They will have ample room in the new headquar- 
ters and it is believed the more central location will 
give greater opportunity for service. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
of No. 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
N. Y., announces that May 23 to 26 has been chosen 
for the date of the spring meeting of the Society. 
The place selected is the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill, and sessions are planned by the professional 
sections on Aeronautics, Fuels, Management, Ma- 
terial Handling, Machine Shop, Power, Forest Prod- 
ucts and Railroads. 


E. W. Romweber of Cleveland, Ohio, and J. C. 
Beck of Greensboro, N. C., both representing the 
Robinson Manufacturing Company of Muncy, Pa., 
were recent visitors at Muncy and were further in- 
structed by the company in regard to the complete- 
ness of their service department. This service de- 
partment is a fine thing for grain dealers and mill- 
ers and should be made use of by all who need ex- 
pert advice in regard to problems in the operation 
of the flour mill or grain elevator plant. 


John §S. Metcalf Company, grain elevator engi- 
neers, is remodeling its offices in the Temple Build- 
ing for the purpose of giving greater convenience 
to the drafting and other- departments. The com- 
pany reports that the Sydney Terminal Elevator 
at Sydney, New South Wales, has reached the stage 
for receiving grain. Grain is also being received 
in 28 out of 71 country elevators designed by the 
John S. Metcalf Company for the New South Wales 
Government. 

Vice Consul Pisar, of Cape Town, reports that the 
South African Railways and Harbors Administra- 
tion is inviting tenders for the construction of one 
terminal grain elevator at Cape Town, with a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 tons; one terminal grain elevator 
at Durban, capacity 42,000 tons; and 34 country 
elevators ranging in capacity from 1,800 to 5,800 
tons. The drawings, consisting of approximately 
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H. B. Jackson, of the grain firm of Jackson Bros. 
& Co., on the Chicago Board of Trade and former 
vice-president of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, was struck and severely injured March 12 by a 
taxi-cab while crossing a down town street in Chi- 
cago. He was taken to St. Luke’s Hospital where 
it is expected he will soon recover. 

The Port of Astoria of Astoria, Ore., has estab- 
lished a traffic and transportation department 
under the management of Roger D. Pinnes, recently 
of the Pacific Steamship Company. Mr. Pinnes 
has had a wide experience in transportation mat- 
ters and his knowledge and efforts may be expected 
to bear much fruit in the development of the port. 


NOTES 


150 sheets, are available for inspection by inter- 
ested buyers at the office of the High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, 
London. A deposit of approximately .$400 will be 
required for a complete set of drawings and docu- 
ments covering the elevators at Cape Town and 
Durban, and a similar deposit of $80 for the draw- 
ings and documents of the country elevators. Con- 
tractors submitting bona fide drawings and docu- 
ments will be entitled to a complete refund of these 
deposits. Tenders are to be lodged in London by 
noon Monday, May 2, 1921. 

W. F. Leggett, advertising manager for the Web- 
ster Manufacturing Company of Chicago, was the 
principal speaker before the meeting of the Engi- 
neering Advertising Association of Chicago on the 
evening of March 8. Mr. Legget’s subject was the 
“Ideal Advertising Manager.” He pointed out the 
necessary qualifications, and the great opportuni- 
ties open to advertising men trained in the engi- 
neering profession. His talk was interspersed with 
stories and personal experiences which were great- 
ly appreciated by the audience. 


J 
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The Dust Recovering & Conveying Company, en- 
gineers and manufacturers of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
published some very interesting literature on their 
Pneumatic Conveying System and the Development 
of Dust Collecting Equipment. The importance of 
this latter is very well known when the great loss 
of life and property, the past few years, due to 
dust explosions in grain elevators and mills, is con- 
sidered. The bulletins on those subjects are fully 
illustrated. Copies will be mailed to any grain ele- 
vator or mill firm on request. 


The National Grain Elevators Builders Associa- 
tion was formed at a meeting of a number of grain 
elevator builders and contractors held in Kansis 
City, Mo., early in March. The following officers 
were elected: A. C. Rynders, president, Wichita, 
Kansas; Walter D. Kaucher, vice-president, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; R. M. Van Ness, secretary, Omaha, 
Neb. The next meeting will be held in Omaha, 
Neb., April 11, for the purpose of forming a per- 
manent organization. The objects of the associa- 
tion are to promote better methods in building 
and to protect the trade against inexperienced and 
unscrupulous builders. 

The Ellis Drier Company of Chicago, III., is erect- 
ing a new Office building at their factory 2607 West 
Roosevelt Road into which they will move about 
the first of May. It will be a two-story building 
of brick and steel and will afford office facilities 
much superior to those in the down town district 
which have long since been outgrown. The com- 
pany has just issued a new, handsome catalog on 
the Ellis Rotary Drier which will be mailed any- 
where on request. They report an excellent busi- 
ness on their lines of machines, the past year, 
which include grain driers, cotton seed driers, rice 
driers, rotary driers, cookers, feed mixers, auto- 
matic tilting steam traps, steel plate fans and steam 
coils. The company in the new plant will give still 
better service to their patrons, now scattered through 
all parts of the United States, Canada and foreign 
countries, 
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A COMMENDATORY LETTER 
Editor American Grain Trade:—The writer has 
noted the article on ‘“ ‘Fire Proof’ Plants and Dust 
Explosions,” by David J. Price, in your issue of 
February 15. I desire to compliment you on your 
interest in the subject of fire prevention as evi- 
denced not only by this particular article, but by 
your consistent featuring of the subject in both the 
AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE and the AmerrcAN MILLER, 
ever since my acquaintance with the publications, 
which began about 18 years ago. 
Very truly yours, L. H. BAKER, 
Asst. Secy.-Treas., Michigan Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. 


A GOOD REPORT 
Editor American Grain Trade:—We have read 
David J. Price’s report and conclusions regarding 
“ire Proof’ Plants and Dust Explosions.” We 
consider this a most excellent article. Some time 
ago we arrived at the same conclusions as Mr. 
Price has and have printed and advocated to our 
assureds many times since then. We must give 
Mr. Price credit for a good report on this particu- 
lar risk. 
Very truly yours, W. N. REED, 
Secretary, Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 


DUST AND DIRT ARE THE MAIN HAZARD 
IN FIRE RESISTIVE CONSTRUCTION 

Editor American Grain Trade:—We have read 
with interest David J. Price’s technical article, en- 
titled ‘‘Fire Proof’ Plants and Dust Explosions,” 
in the February issue. 

We, of the flour mill mutual. persuasion, have 
always contended that it made no difference where 
a risk was constructed of fire resistive material 
and supposed to be fireproof, it must be kept clean. 
The only hazard from our view point in fire re- 
sistive construction, is the dust and dirt hazard. 
So we insist on our members who have plants of 
this construction, that they keep them clean. Our 
experience and judgment would lead us to believe 
that there is no occasion for ever having a fire in 
a fire resistive plant, because if it is kept clean 
and free from dust, there is very little in it to allow 
a fire to get started. 

Yours very truly, G. A. McKINNEY, 

Secretary, Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Asso- 

ciation of [linois. 


A COMPLETE ENDORSEMENT 
Editor American Grain Trade:—Your issue of 


February 15, containing the article, “ ‘Fire Proof’ 
Plants and Dust Explosions,’ reached us a few 
days ago, but we have been so busy trying to get 
some new work, without much success, by the way, 
that we have not taken time to read this article 
through until just now. This is a very complete 
article and as Mr. Hettelsater was on the site of 
this explosion within 380 minutes after it happened 
and as the writer was there the following day, we 
feel free to comment on Mr. Price’s report regard- 
ing conditions and result of the explosion as well 
as the apparent condition of the building before 
the explosion. We want to say that these state- 
ments as set forth by Mr. Price are absolutely cor- 
rect. 

We note particularly the various theories that 
have been advanced regarding the cause of this dis- 
aster and believe that Mr. Price_is right when he 
simmered these theories down to one of the three 
causes in connection with electric wiring. It is 
our own opinion that one of the workmen acci- 
dently struck one of these light bulbs with a broom 
or shovel while. cleaning up in the basement. Of 
course, if this is true, the man did not live to tell 
the story. 

We think the suggestions for preventing acci- 
dents of this kind are very good and if they were 


strictly complied with, there would be no such 
dust explosions. Some of these suggestions would 
undoubtedly necessitate considerable additional ex- 
pense in first cost, but the insurance gained thereby 
would be cheap. We believe that the most obvious 
error in construction of this plant was in the lack 
of adequate ventilation and window area. If there 
was ever a dust trap in the nature of a so-called 
fireproof elevator, we are frank to say that this 
was one. 
Yours very truly, E. N. JONES, 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Company. 


ANOTHER CAUSE OF DUST EXPLOSIONS 

Editor American Grain Trade:—1 have read with 
interest in your issue of February 15, the article 
“Wire Proof Plants and Dust Explosions,’ by Da- 
vid J. Price, and I note he has gone over carefully 
all the common causes to which fires of unknown 
crigin are attributed. But he has failed to men- 
tion one cause that I have for years felt caused 
some fires of unknown origin, and I have never seen 
or heard of any one mentioning it as a possible 
cause. 

It is this: In handling grain it is not uncommon 
to find pieces of flint or other stone, and it is a well 
known fact that a spark can be easily had from 
striking flint and steel. The No. 3 Elevator in the 
plant Mr. Price describes was in operation and a 
spark from flint striking the steel legging could 
have, in my opinion, caused the explosion. 

I saw a minor explosion once that did not ex- 
tend the machine in which it occurred, and did no 
damage further than blowing the iron doors open 


‘and the miller in charge said it was the second 


time it had occurred to his knowledge in that mill. 
No other cause was apparent, and flint was at times 
present in small pebbles in the wheat. 

I would appreciate hearing from others on this 
point. 


Yours respectfully, B. M. ESTES. 


BETTER CARE AND MAINTENANCE 
SHOULD PREVAIL IN THE FUTURE 

Hditor American Grain Trade:—We have noticed 
David J. Price’s technical article entitled ‘“ ‘Fire 
Proof’ Plants and Dust Explosions,” in the last is- 
sue of the AmMerIcAN GRAIN TRADE, and must say 
that Mr. Price has handled the subject in a very 
painstaking manner, especially with reference to 
the concrete elevator explosion which is so thor- 
oughly described. We concur in his theories as to 
the cause of the explosion, and might mention that 
the elevator under consideration was found in a 
very dirty condition even the day of the fire, and 
we see by Mr. Price’s account that some six or 
seven men were very busy in getting the house 
cleaned up. 

A great deal of dust no doubt had accumulated 
for some time and with the force of men sweeping 
and dusting about and the sweeping system more 
or less out of commission, the air was likely very 
much more permeated with inflammable dust than 
the usual dust of operating the machines. The 
men no doubt all felt very secure in the thought 
that a fire could not do’any damage in so well a 
constructed plant and may have thought any in- 
structions as to an occasional smoke or lighting 
of a match was not as dangerous as might be 
thought. 

Again, some of the men may have broken an elec- 
tric globe in sweeping around, so that there are 
different ways that a fire could start in that kind 
of a house with the air laden with dust as it was 
in this case and no matter how good the construc- 
tion, once a fire communicates with elevator or 
flour mill dust, there is an explosion as great as if 
there had been a supply of powder or other ex- 
plosives in the elevator which had been touched off. 

We believe that in cases of fireproof construc- 
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tion it is just as important that all dust be prompt- 
ly cared for as in a more combustible structure. 
The fires in a so-called fireproof construction we 
have had in the last few years, with the data that 
has been furnished the public, has brought realiza- 
tion of that fact, and better care and maintenance 
will prevail in the future. If it does not, they will 
be subject to another accident as in the case of the 
elevator that was destroyed with such loss of life 
to the employes. 

Yours truly, Je EES 

Secretary, Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Iowa. 


DUST EXPLOSION HAZARD APPLIES PAR- 
TICULARLY TO CONCRETE PLANTS 
Editor American Grain Trade:—Prof. David J. 
Price’s article regarding dust explosions is an ex- 
cellent description of a hazard that has always ex- 
isted in mills and elevators, but which, fortunate- 
ly, has been well understood by the mill mutual 
companies, hence with their constant education of 

the assured has been greatly minimized. 

The article in question is particularly timely, in 
that it has been difficult to have the owner of the 
splendid modern reinforced concrete plants under- 
stand that in spite of the excellence ot his construc- 
tion the hazard of the dust explosion is a particu- 
larly serious one for him. 

Of —eourse, the standard fire insurance policy 
might easily not cover damage occasioned by a dust 
explosion, hence the urging of clients to carry ex- 
plosion insurance designated particularly to cover 
that hazard which the fire policy does not. 

Very truly yours, GLEN WALKER, 

Secretary, Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 

pany of Texas. 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS SHOULD ALSO 
RECOGNIZE THE EXPLOSION HAZARD 
Editor American Grain Trade:—We have gone 

through the article “‘‘Fire Proof’ Plants and Dust 

Explosions” by David J. Price, which appeared in 

the February 15, 1921, issue of the AmerIcAN GRAIN 

TRADE. We agree with you most heartily that this 

article by Prof. Price is a distinct contribution to 

the history of fire hazards of grain handling estab- 
lishments. In fact he has covered the subject so 
thoroughly that we can find little to add thereto. 

Of course, our work lies more with the country 

than with the terminal elevator. Yet there are a 

great many so-called fire proof country elevators 

being built today and much of what Prof. Price 

has to say in his article refers to these houses. 
Our experience has been that poor housekeeping 

is the chief defect in the so-called fire proof house. 

The owners of these properties and the men work- 

ing therein labor under a false sense of security, 

with the result that the house is neglected. The 
writer has been in concrete country elevators where 
he found it necessary to wade through dirt to his 
knees, and‘yet, notwithstanding the fact open elec- 
tric switches were used, the owners and employes 
seemed to think there was no danger at all. Now 
any attempt to get better conditions in this class of 
kouse must start with putting those responsible for 
the care thereof in the proper frame of mind, and 
most of them are not there today. 

We believe that Prof. Price is on the right track 


when he says, “In order to prevent high pressures — ’ 


from being built up within the plant by the heavy 
concrete wall construction, it is suggested that 
walls as thin as practical be constructed. These 
walls should be constructed with large window 
areas with a view to providing good ventilation 
and decreasing the resistance offered to an explo- 
sion by the walls.” An explosion in a frame coun- 
try elevator is something almost unheard of so far 
as our experience goes, and yet all the elements of 
an explosion are present in the frame house ag 
well as in the so-called fire resistive house. 

It is our contention that the better ventilation 
in the frame house accounts for the very few ex- 
plosions that have occurred therein. A fire resis- 
tive house, and especially a concrete one, is little 
more than a concrete box with little or no ventila- 
tion. The result is that it is hard to keep clean 
under ordinary methods. Dust accumulates in all 
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parts of the house and if an explosion occurs, the 
material is all there to make it a disastrous one. 
Prof, Price recommends separate dust collecting 
‘systems for the different parts of the plant. This 
recommendation, of course, refers to the terminal 
house. As a rule the country elevator is without 
a dust collection system, and we are glad to know 
_ that he brings up the vacuum system of cleaning. 
In our opinion, this is something that could be 
well adapted to the country elevators at least, with 
good results. 
: Of course, we believe that as much dust as pos- 
_ sible should be collected before it gets a chance to 
| settle around the elevator, but even under the best 
| conditions there will be dust. The walls of con- 
_ crete elevators are usually not smoothed over. This 
roughened surface makes an excellent lodging place 
t for dust. A house that has been in operation for 
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a year or two will, unless good care has been taken 


if of it, have at least an inch of dust adhering to the 
| walls. The best way to take care of this, we be- 
a lieve, is with a vacuum cleaner. If brooms are 
| used a dust cloud will be produced, and thus cre- 
| ate the very condition it is desired to avoid. 
Again we wish to say that we are very much 
_ pleased with Prof. Price’s article, and wish to con- 
_ gratulate you upon the publishing thereof. 

Yours very truly, J. J. FITZGERALD, 

4 Assistant Secretary, Grain Dealers National 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


i | THE PURPOSE AND AIMS OF THE ELEVA- 
li TOR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Editor American Grain Trade:—A grain elevator 
built right is the finest asset of the builder. The 
foremost construction firms of the country engaged 
if in building grain elevators know this to be the 
_ truth. Why, then, should not the same apply tak- 
bY ing grain elevators in general and all the builders 
| collectively? 
4 With this thought in mind a meeting of elevator 
IL builders was called for February 25 at the Coates 
_ House, Kansas City. Many of the leading elevator 
builders of the Middle West were present and or- 
ganized the National Grain Elevator Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. With 22 charter members, the organization 
expects to increase its membership to comprise all 
the reputable-and responsible firms in the business. 
The need for such an association has long been evi- 
dent. Every poorly constructed elevator erected by 
inexperienced or unscrupulous contractors is a blow 
that must be countered by all qualified elevator 
builders. The barn builder can take a contract to 
build a warehouse, but the structure he builds— 
is it a warehouse? The siio builder can build silos 
for silage, but elevators for the storage of grain 
are not silos. What can sidewalk makers be ex- 
pected to know of the scientific placement of the 


stand the great pressure of grain? 

During 1920, 17 elevators were blown over. Two 
hundred and thirty-four had to be completely over- 
hauled and repaired. Eighty-seven were damaged 
by the elements and 250 were destroyed by fire. An 
enormous sum of money was spent to secure fire 
insurance protection on grain stored in combustible 
and cheaply constructed elevators. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of grain was destroyed 
in 1920. 

} How much of this can be prevented? The mem- 
bers of the National Grain Elevator Builders’ Asso- 
ciation declare a very great amount of this tremen- 
— dous wastage can be avoided. It is such prob- 
lems as this that the association hopes to solve. 
_ The men who design and build elevators know that 
the “cheap” elevator is the costly elevator to the 
owner. They have realized for many years that 
; the best elevator is the elevator that is built right 
_ to begin with and then continues to save money for 
the owner in insurance, upkeep and repair costs, 
wastage from vermin and moisture, instead of 
eating into the profits deeper and deeper each year 
until lightning, wind, fire or bankruptcy ends its 
‘costly career. 
_ But Mr. Smith, who proposes to build and own 
an elevator, is not expected to be proficient in the 
designing and building of his elevator. He knows 
ng and selling of grain. The men who have 
ed and built many elevators and have made 
7? ol f 


steel ‘bars in reinforced ”concrete*walls that must - 
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a study of the qualifications and requirements of 
grain storage structures, know how to build Mr. 
Smith’s elevator right. They will not undertake 
to build Mr. Smith’s barn or house, or his sidewalks, 
and silo. That should be left to the house contractor 
and to the builder of silos and sidewalks. 

The object in forming the new Association is to 
promote the building of better elevators. The As- 
sociation will include in its membership only such 
builders as are qualified by experience and reputa- 
tion to design and build good elevators to the last- 
ing satisfaction of the owners. The Association 
aims to protect owners from dealing with unscrupu- 
lous and inexperienced builders whose work is cost- 
ly to the owners and detrimental to the elevator 
construction business. ’ 

The next meeting of the Association will be held 
in Omaha, April 11. The officers elected at Kansas 
City are: President, A. C. Rynders of the Star En- 
gineering Company; vice-president, Walter D. 
Kaucher of the Frank Kaucher Company; and sec- 
retary, R. M. Van Ness of the Van Ness Construc- 
tion Company. 

Yours truly, EDISON KIPP. 
ACCUMULATED DUST AS DANGEROUS AS 
DYNAMITE 

Editor American Grain. Trade:—We have read 
with interest the article “‘Fire Proof’ Plants and 
Dust Explosions.” The conclusions reached are 
valuable for the ,instruction of owners of these 
large terminal grain elevators. 

The big thing is to bring before the trade in 
such a way that it will be noted and remembered 
the fact that accumulated dust is fully as danger- 
ous as dynamite and that it can be touched off 
much more easily; that dust must be drawn from 
each machine and elevator and concentrated by use 
of metal dust collectors that it may not be held in 
suspension in the air in sufficient quantities to 
support combustion; and that the lives of the em- 
ployes, as well as the safety of the property de- 
pends on every one connected with the elevator 
using the utmast precaution. 

It will be interesting to you to know that the 
10 insurance companies supporting this Bureau 
have not suffered a single large loss from dust ex- 
plosion except the one at Beatrice, Neb., where it 
was proved beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
flour packer stuck a lighted match in the flour bin. 
There have been fires from small explosions in 
rolls or dust spouts communicating to cloth dust 
collectors, but we are fast getting away from these 
by the encouragement of the use of metal dust col- 
lectors only. Our theory has been that a clean 
plant and a good control of dust eliminates any 
probability of dust explosion, and our contention is 
fast being proven. 

You are to be commended for giving space to this 
excellent article on this vital subject. 

Very truly yours, EUGENE ARMS, 
Manager, Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 


DECONTROL IN FRANCE 


By an official order dated January 30, M. Paisant, 
assistant secretary to the Ministry of Finance, was 
commissioned to supervise the winding up of the 
Food Ministry. This order has awakened consid- 
erable interest in the grain and milling trades 
where it is regarded as a definite move towards 
the final abolition of control. The Food Ministry 
is known to possess enormous quantities of wheat, 
flour, rye, maize, ete., and how M. Paisant will 
effect the liquidation of these stocks is a subject 


which is causing much speculation and comment.. 


The French Government at the present time, 
continuing its war policy, exercises a monopoly in 
the importation of wheat. But while it fixes a 
price of 100 francs per quintal for domestic wheat, 
ii must pay the higher market price for its import 
requirements. Nevertheless the imported wheat 
must be sold in France at the lower domestic 
price, so that this monopoly results in a net loss 
which must be borne by the Treasury. The eco- 
nomic situation in this respect, however, is some- 
what ameliorated by a decline in the world price 
of wheat during the past few months because of 
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(a) reduced ocean freight, (b) decreased European 
demand due to unfavorable exchange rates, and 
(c) excess of the world’s exportable surplus over 
its deficit requirements of wheat for 1920-21. Ac- 
cordingly, American wheat, quoted in June, 1920, 
*at 240 francs, declined in December, 1920, to 130 
francs, rose in January, 1921, to 145 franes, and 
therefore registered a net decline of 95 frances per 
quintal in about seven months. At the same time 
it should be observed exchange declined from 17.5 
francs to 13.2 franes to the dollar with a corre- 
sponding rise in the value of the france from 5.71 
cents to 7.57 cents. 


NEW TRANSPORTATION COMMIS- 
SIONER OF THE GRAIN DEALERS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Committee of the Grain Dealers 
National Association, at a recent meeting held in 
the secretary’s office at Toledo, Ohio, decided to 
establish a transportation department with a per- 
manent salaried man in charge. The new Trans- 
portation Commissioner has been selected and he 
will take charge of the department on April 1: He 
is W. K. Vandiver, who has for some time been cor 
nected with the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion at Washington. A picture of Mr. Vandiver is 
presented herewith. 

Mr. Vandiver is a Louisville, Ky. product. After 
graduating from the high school in the Kentucky 
city he entered the general freight office of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad at Louisville. 
When he left there eight years later he was chief 
rate clerk. He‘resigned from the L. & N. to accept 
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the chief clerkship of the Southeastern Freight As- 
sociation at Atlanta, Ga., where he remained for 
four years. 

He then became chief clerk in the generai freight 
office of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad at St. Louis. 
In that position he looked after the solicitation of 
traffic and general freight affairs. After six years 
of such work he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent and occupied that position for 11 years, 
In that capacity he attended rate conferences and 
formed an extensive acquaintancship with repre- 
sentatives of large shipping interests as well as of 
traffic officials in various parts of the country. He 
handled all of the Mobile & Ohio’s cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as well as before 
the railroad commissions of the various states. 

Mr. Vandiver resigned from the Mobile & Ohio in 
March, 1920, to become assistant manager, depart- 
ment of traffic, United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, having charge of formal dockets relating to 
reparation. In his present position his time has 
been occupied almost exclusively with the prepara- 
tion and handling of reparation cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, these cases aris- 
ing during the period of Federal control, namely, 
from January 1, 1918, to February 29, 1920, in- 
clusive. 

Owing to the great growth of the Grain Dealers 
National Association in recent years it has become 
necessary for the organization to expand and widen 
the scope of its activities. In 1914 the Association 
had but one Arbitration Committee. Now it has six 
such committees, and it has recently published a 
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book of arbitration decisions, indexed and bound 
in cloth. 

The transportation work has grown like that of 
arbitration. It has been in charge of a Transpor- 
tation Committee composed of members of the As- 
sociation who were busy business men with large 
affairs of their own which compelled their atten- 
tion. It was inevitable that the time would come 
when this department must be reorganized and 
placed in charge of a paid employe who could give 
it his entire time and attention. 

Henry L. Goemann, the chairman of the Trans- 
portation Committee, has, perhaps, done more work 
for the Association in the many years of his faith- 
ful service than any man connected with the organ- 
ization since it was founded in 1896. He could not 
however, be expected to make any more sacrifices 
in the interest of the members. At the Minneapolis 
convention Mr. Goemann asked to be relieved from 
» the burden of voluntary service as he felt that he 
had done more than his share in bringing the As- 
sociation to its present position. The Executive 
Committee then began to look around for a salaried 
transportation commissioner and finally selected 
Mr. Vandiver from a field of applicants for the po- 
sition. 

The new Transportation Commissioner will have 
his office at Association’s headquarters in Toledo. 
There are several important problems awaiting his 
early attention. Among them are the policing of 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the loss and damage case, the installation and 
maintenance of side tracks and ground rentals, the 
liability clauses in railroad leases, the reduction in 
freight rates, and many others. 

The railroad problem was never more acute in 
the history of the country than it is now, as every 
shipper is only too well aware. No one knows what 
the next year or two may bring forth. 
terests as a whole must have competent representa- 
tion before the Commission and Congress in these 
trying times. They must have a man who can de- 
vote his entire time to the work. The National As- 
sociation in employing Mr. Vandiver is supplying 
that want. 


PENNY WISE POLICIES 


The Alaska appropriation in the Agricultural 
Bill was cut by the House from $120,000 to $75,000. 
Professor. C. C. Georgeson, agronomist in charge of 
the Alaska Experiment Station, had something to 
say of this cut. 

Alaska has an area suitable for grain growing 
seven times as large as New Jersey, and an equal 
area that can be used for grazing. The station at 
Sitka has developed a hybrid wheat by crossing a 
Siberian Spring and the Canadian Marquis which 
is early enough in maturity to develop at 65 degrees 
30 minutes north latitude.. A crop of 3,000 bushels 
was raised in the Tanana Valley last year and seed 
has been furnished to many farmers for this year. 

Barley which grows at 20,000 feet above sea level 
was brought from India and crossed with Canadian 
Champion, which makes a strain of superior quality 
and hardy enough for the climate. A Siberian 
Alfalfa has also been found which thrives in the 
country. 

With proper encouragement Alaska could soon be- 
come self supporting agriculturally and might even 
become an exporting factor. But the House of Rep- 
resentatives has seen fit to save a penny so that 
many pounds can be expended in feeding this great 
territory. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 
FORMED 


A group of grain elevator contractors and builders 
from various parts of the Middle West met at the 
Coates House, Kansas City, on February 25, and 
organized the National Grain Elevator Builders’ 
Association. The object of forming this Association 
is to promote the building of better elevators to the 
mutual advantage of the contractor and the owner. 
The Association will include in its membership only 
such builders as are qualified by experience and 
reputation to design and build good elevators to the 
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complete satisfaction of their future operators. 

This will protect owners from dealing with un- 
scrupulous or inexperienced builders, whose services 
are much more expensive in the long run than those 
of builders who are certain to build a serviceable, 
fool-proof elevator. It is believed that by the vari- 
ous responsible contractors working together to 
this end, they can eliminate many of the evils now 
present in their business, and place it on a better 
footing with the public. 

After perfecting a temporary organization, and 
electing officers, committees were appointed on 
Membership, Constitution and By-laws, and Pub- 
licity which will report at the next meeting when 
a permanent organization will be formed. This 
meeting will be held in Omaha, on April 11, 1921. 
The following officers were elected: 

President, A. C. Rynders, of the Star Hngineer- 
ing Company; Wichita, Kan.; vice-president, Wal- 
ter D. Kaucher of the Frank Kaucher Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, R. M. Van Ness of 
the R. M. Van Ness Construction Company, Omaha, 


IOWA FARMERS BUILD FINE HOUSE 


The Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany has just completed a 30,000 bushel elevator 
for the Farmers Co-operative Company at Lost 
The grain plant consists of a work- 
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PLANT OF FARMERS nila TU COMPANY, LOST NATION, 
house, truck and wagon dump, office, and cob bin, all 
built of reinforced concrete. The workhouse is 
26 feet x 26 feet x 94 feet 6 inches high; the cob bin 
is 10 feet wide, 14 feet long and 12 feet 6 inches 
high; the office is 18 feet 2 inches long, 12 feet wide 
and 12 feet 6 inches high. , 

The workhouse consists pf a basement, which is 
12 feet 6 inches below the base of rail, a first floor 
4 feet above the base of rail, a scale floor, a cleaner 
floor, and distributing floor, arrangements being 
made for the installation of a 300-bushel Randolph 
Drier. 

The elevator is equipped with one 1,000 bushel 
elevator leg, one large ear corn leg, one No. 24 
Western Sheller, one 9 inch screw conveyor, one 
5-horsepower car puller, one 1,000-bushel automatic 
scale, one No. 33 gyrating sheller, one 10-ton Howe 
Wagon and Truck Dump Scale, fitted with a.10-ton 
combination truck and wagon dump, and also 
one manlift, which travels from the first floor to 
head floor, also one Randolph 300-bushel Drier. 

The grain is received by wagons or trucks, the 
small grain being dumped into a sink and spouted 
by gravity into the 1,000-bushel small grain leg, the 
ear corn being dumped into another bin, and con- 
veyed by means of a chain drag into the No. 24 
Western Sheller, and thence into the large leg. The 
small grain is elevated and distributed to the No. 
33 gyrating cleaner, or by-passed to any bin in the 
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house. The small grain from the cleaner may 
either be spouted to any bin in the house, or to 
the 1,000-bushel automatic scale. 

The small grain leg can also receive grain from 
any bin in the house, elevating and discharging it 
into a spout, delivering it directly into the farmer’s 
wagon. 

The ear corn is shelled, elevated and spouted 
into the No. 33 gyrating cleaner, where the cobs 
are separated and the shelled corn cleaned. The 
cobs may be spouted from the cleaner directly into 
the cob bin, which is located over the wagon and 
truck shed. The cleaned grain is spouted into the 
1,000-bushel automatic scale for shipment, or to 
either of the workhouse bins. 

The power used is electric throughout, three 
motors of 20, 15, and 74% horsepower respectively | 
doing the work. The power is transmitted by belt, 
chain and gears. The legs and spouting are of con- 
erete or steel. The machinery equipment was fur- 
nished by the Union Iron Works located at De- 
catur, Il. 

The Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany and the Lost Nation Farmers have put in 
considerable time and study in the design and con- 
struction of this elevator, and have developed one 
of the finest combination country and terrainal ele- 
vators in the State of Iowa. The building being 
practically 100 feet above the base of rail, and the 
ground location being a> very prominent point in 
Iowa, the elevator can be seen for many miles. 


SCALE REQUIREMENTS 


To assure protection on loss and damage claims, 


under the provisions of I. C. C, Docket 9009, all 


new scale installations should conform to the rules 
suggested by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
These provisions do not govern scales installed 
previous to the date on which the rules go into 
effect provided such scales meet the required tests 
or sensibility and accuracy. Last month we pub- 
lished that portion of the rules covering the in- 
stallation of automatic scales. Herewith are given 
the rules for design of automatic scales. In suc- 
ceeding issues will be published all rules for hop- 
per scales. 


SCALE DESIGN 
6. ‘Scales shall be of such construction that they 


will remain permanent in ratio and sensibility and — 


repeat their weight indications within one-half the 
prescribed tolerances. 

14. The sensibility reciprocal in an automatic 
scale is the greatest weight required to move the 
beam from the horizontal position to a permanent 
contact with either the upper or lower member of 
the scale with which it ordinarily comes in contact 
in the cycle of operations. In a scale provided with 
a trig loop, the sensibility reciprocal is the added 
weight required to be placed upon the hopper to 
break and turn the beam from a horizontal position 
in the middle of the loop to a position of equilib- 
rium at the top of the loop. 

15. The sensibility reciprocal shall never exceed 
the figures in the following table. The manufac- 
turers’ tolerances for new scales shall never exceed 
50 per cent of the figures: oS 


Load Lbs. S. R. Ozs. 
300 2 
600 4 
1000 6 
2000 alist 
3000 16 
6000 24 


21. Scales shall be so designed that the weight 
hoppers will hold at least 12 per cent more grain 
than their rated capacity when fed in the normal 
manner of their being operated. 

22. Scales shall be so designed that the weight- 
hopper will clean out after every draft. 

23. Scales shall be so designed that when weigh- 
ing any free running trashy grain, foreign matter 
or trash cannot prevent the feed gate closing. 

24. Scales shall be so designed that it is impos- 
sible to pass grain through any scale unweighed, 
except by the operator making some mechanical 
adjustment. 5 

25. All scales shall be provided with two tallies 
directly mounted on the scale, one of which pref- 
erably should be type registering. 
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three classes; 
- Jabor, all with or without board. With the detailed 
costs of farming in 1909, and the annual reports on 
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The Cost of Raising Grain 


Extension of the Government’s Tables on Wheat, Corn and Oats—Ascending 
War Prices Chased by Higher Labor and Increased. Land Values— 
The Disaster to Last Year’s Crops the Logical End of Inflation 


By P. S. GOODMAN 


the country over in the past few months 
im explanation of the profitable or unprof- 
itable result of last seasons farming operations— 
not in one product, but in all products of the soil. 
Obviously the personal equation has entered into 
the controyersy, and either the dark or bright side 
of the word picture has been painted. Agricul- 
tural colleges, farmers’ associations, have entered 
the lists to show the unfortunate plight of the far- 
mers of. the country. 
In none of the statements that I have read, and 
I haye attempted to follow the controversy with the 
interest of an unprejudiced mind, have I found one 
Single reference to the economical readjustment 


M costly white paper has been wasted 


that is following the war inflation, as it followed 
_all other forms of inflation in the past. 


The ex- 
tent of the losses to the producer have not yet 
reached the terrifying extent of that which fol- 
lowed the collapse of the inflation that developed 
with the great railroad building and improvement 
in farming devices in -the eighties, the bottom of 
that fearful decline being reached in 1894. 

It may be considered unwise for me to assume the 
temerity to rush into the controversy at this time, 


and lay down a general set of rules for ascertain- 
- ing the cost of raising grains, and pointing out the 


features of the rapid ascent in values and profits, 
and the smashing descent of the past six months. 
However, I take my stand upon the careful investi- 
gation of the Agricultural Department, at a time 
when no one was particularly concerned in start- 
ing a controversy over costs of farming. 

It was in 1910 that the Department, taking ad- 
yantage of the mental alertness of the farmer fol- 
lowing the filling out of census schedules, started 
the investigation to ascertain the costs of raising 
the principal crops of the country in 1909. The in- 
formation was sought from farmers who kept 
books; all others were requested to ignore the in- 


_quiry. The result was a large return from thou- 


sands of farmers, covering every state in the Union, 
and in sufficient numbers to make an average. 

The results of the inquiry were printed in de- 
tail, by states, and for the country as a whole. The 
costs on corn appeared in the Government Crop 
Reporter in April, 1911; on wheat in the May, and 
on the oats in the June number of that year, other 
crops appearing later in the same year. Consuli- 
ing the tabulation of the returns jit will be found 
that the average yield of the grains in the states 
and in the country over was far in excess of the 
averages given for the 1909 crop by the complete 
report in December. _ 

This variation is explained as due to returns be- 
ing made by the progressive and leading farmers 
who occupied the best land and naturally applied 
most approved methods. The details as will be 
found in accompanying tables covered every feature 
of the manipulation of the land and handling of 
the crop. The average value of land as given is 
also much higher than the average yalue given by 
the Census Bureau for the same year, likewise the 
result of hearing from only the best lands under 
cultivation. 

From these reports it is possible to extend the 
costs from year to year. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment ‘has been keeping track of every feature af- 


_ fecting the farmer in publishing the same in the 


admirable Crop Reporter. Every year we have a 
table by states of the average price of plow lands, 
this estimate appearing usually in the March or 
April number. Every December, or in subsequent 
numbers, is given the cost of labor by states, in 
by the month, day labor, harvesting 


he labor costs, average yields, monthly prices of 
on the farms, and land values, it is com- 
simple to reconstruct the costs year by 


year,—providing one has the patience to carry for- 
ward the figuring. This I have done. 

A few observations on the tabulation in anticipa- 
tion of objections or inquiries. I have applied the 
costs of the business farmers to all farms; when 
the actual costs of slovenly or unintelligent farni- 
ing may be less, applied the costs alike to good and 
poor lands. In the valuation of the jands I have 
retained the proportions that the valuations by 
crops in 1909 bore to the average valuation. Hence 
ihe difference in the costs of wheat, corn or oats 
land in any given year. Land values do not in- 
clude improvements. 

The value of the grains are those reported hy 
the government as being the average price that 
farmers received for the entire crop season. It may 
be possible that these prices are too high or too 
low, depending upon the average price in the period 
immediately following the harvest when the heaviest 
selling occurs, but on the whole I think the an- 
nual average is about as fair an approximation as 
it is possible to obtain. 

It is much better than some of the recent esti- 
mate from interested sources which makes the 
price received the last and lowest. For the past 
season, the results are based upon the average farm 
price received up to March 1, and at the end of the 
various crop seasons, will be subject to adjust- 
ment to whatever change in prices occurs from 
now on. The method of valuation of the crops is 
far more preferable than that taken by the Govern- 
ment, which is the average prevailing on De- 
cember 1. ; 

The interesting feature is the war period. Ascent 
of prices did not develop until after the harvesting 
of the crop of 1915. On a tabular presentation the 
results of that year appear larger than the actual, 
as there is no way of ascertainin;, what proportion 
of the crops were lost or spoiled on account of the 
wet season, and the early frosts. I have elimin- 
ated 1915. I have given at the top of each set of 
tables, the percentage of the costs of labor compared 
with the par of 1909. The results of that year are 
the official, the others my extensions. 

The results of the wheat crops follow: 


WHEAT 

Labor costs, per cent 100 105 130 150 193 200 
WHARF cnemrete eer > 1909 1916 1917-1918 1913 1920 
Pertiizerse Saitek ele vs $ .58 $ .75 $ .80 $1.00 $1.20 $1.35 
Preparation ........ 214 2.22 2.74 3.06 4.07 4.22 
SOG sare Sera me wi eae 1.42 2.03 2.58 3.09 3.46 3.84 
Tod Teh oy h ote se One kato .46 48 60 .69 89 oe 
Harvesting) 9¢....24. Looe t.40) a too. 2200F 2:67~ 2566 
Preparing for mar- 

MOEN C5 yon ates sactuce’s W438 155° 1.92; -2.22- 2:85 2:96 
Miscellaneous ...... 48 .50 62 .72 2 96 

i's oN ee ee Se ee 7.85 8.93 11.99 12.78 15.56 16.91 
Yield per’acre, bus..15:8 12.2 14.1 15.6 12.9 13.8 
Value per bushel... .96 1.72 2.06 2.31 2.30 1.85 
Value per acre......15.17 20.98 29.04 36.03 29.57 25.53 
By products value... .82 1.60 1.72 1.96 1.96 1.64 
Total per acre...... 15.99 22.58 30.76 37.99 31.55 27.17 
Profit per acre...... 8.14 13.65 18.77 25.21 15.97 10.26 
Land value per acre.40.45 50.39 54.70 59.95 63.39 79.20 
Per cent earned on 

Es Lie a) is ee 20.0 27.3. 34.8 42.0 24.7 13:0 
Pront, per bushels... ..62 1:12. 1.83. 1.48 1:24 74 


To avoid confusion I will comment on each set 
of tables in their order. The striking feature in 
the wheat table, as in the others is the response 
to the economic law of relativity of values. As the 
profits increase the hired man, observing the same, 
demands more for his labor; the producer is will- 
ing to pay more. The increasing return on the in- 
vestment in the land enhances the value or the 
market price, and in this latter respect operated the 
speculative law of discounting the future; there 
was a disregard of adverse probabilily, and an ob- 
session of a geometrical ascent in profits, rather 
than arithmetical. The result was a greater veloc- 
ity in land valuation than in prices and labor. 

Take the item of labor: In 1916 it was only 5 
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per cent higher than in 1909; in 1917 it increased 
another 25 per cent; in 1918, the young men hav- 
ing been called to the colors and labor scarce. 
the price costs advanced 20 per cent. In 1919, the 
post war inflation gave labor a jump of 43 per 
cent more; in 1920 the advance was only 7 
per. cent, as the midsummer marked the turning 
point of the world’s price joy riding. In the five 
year period the total labor costs on the farm ada- 
vanced 100 per cent over the 1909 average. 

Costs of producing the crops, being largely labor, 
plus higher fertilizers, and increasing seed value, 
the total advance in the costs of production in 
1920 was 115 per cent. 

The rapidity in the advance of the price of the 
wheat,—the average farm price the country over.— 
was the main spring of the enormous acreages set 
out to grain, and the enhancement of the personal 
wealth of the producer. The 1916 price was 79 per 
cent over the 1909 average; the 1917 crop, boosted 
by our entrance into the war jumped 35 per cent 
more; the 1918 was lifted 26 per cent more, and 
1919 was unchanged—the limit had been reached 
with the end of the war. The 1920 crop so far 
shows a decline of 47 per cent from the attainment 
of the previous two years, as related to the 1909 
price, and has yielded so far 93 per cent over the 
1909 average. 

The wheat table as well as the others shows an 
added item to the price of the grain, being the by- 
products, the straw and fodder, and the relative 
value of this item has been extended on the basis 
of the price of the grain. The item of fertilizer 
is commercial, the farm manure not being consid- 
ered as a cost. 

Land values kept pace with the advance in the 
grain, and the average of the past year is that of 
March 1 last, from which there was another strong 
advance last spring and summer, which makes mat- 
ters so much the worse for the buyers at the higher 
values. The average value of wheat lands to last 
season advanced 97 per cent. The ascending profits 
when applied to the returns on the land values 
showed an increase of 110 per cent to 1918 or more 
than double the returns of the 1909 and pre-war 
period. 

The 1919 returns foreshadowed the debacle in 
land speculation by yielding an increase of only 
one-fourth over the pre-war. The 1920 results were 
disastrous in the continued rise in wages and land 
values. The returns on the land, that is the rental 
yalue of the land, declined 35 per cent below the 
pre-war return. The higher wheat market rela- 
tive to other grains has thus far resulted in a fair 
profit to the producer, the country over. Despite 
the rise in wages and land values, the return to the 
producer, over and above his labor, which is includ- 
ed in the costs, was 60 per cent above the 1916-19 
period. 

The corn situation as extended for the same years 
on like basis as wheat follows: 


CORN 

Labor costs, per cent 100 105 130 150 193 200 
PCG Sis dni! Pp Dep a 1909 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Boertilizer | 5% sae Jor 82.110 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.05 
Preparation ........ 2.11 2.22 2.74 3.06 4.07 4,22 
SIGE piCoia alt aa 8k iss 24 «29 43 -60 60 60 
PRATT ca iaie s bee 44 46 57 .66 .86 .88 
Cultivation «.../-.. 2:24 2.35 2.91 3.86 .82 4.48 
Gathering .........+ 2.20 2.31 2.86 3.30 4.24 4.40 
Miscellaneous ...... 47 49 61 71 91 94 

PPA Clow beasts ais, Gide. B523°47,67, 18.19 1676 LT.57 
Yield, bushels......25.5 24.4 26.3 24.0 28.6 30.9 
Value per bushel... .62 1.33 1.50 1.57 1.53 70 
Value per acre..... 15.81 32.45 39.45 37.68 43.76 21.63 
By products:..<.s..- 1.20 2.40 2.60 2.60 2.60 1.30 
Total per acre...... 17.01 34.85 42.05 40,28 46.36 22.93 
Profit per acre...... 7.29 25.63 30.38 27.09 29.61 5.36 
Value of land......4: 3.90 56.06 59.69 65.65 72.08 86.41 
Per cent profit on 

HEEESTL Pg eile a nina’ >.a Be 16.5 45.7 61.2 41.3 41.1 6.2 
Profit per bushel.... .35.1.07 1.15 1.12 1.03 17 


Deductions from the corn tables generally corres- 
pond with those respecting wheat and repetition 
will be avoided. The yariations are interesting. 
The price of corn advanced more rapidly with the 
war than other grains, due to the increasing de- 


‘mand for meat animals and products thereof. In 


1916 the price on the average paid the farmer was 
114 per cent higher than 1909; in 1917 there was 
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a further advance of 28 per cent; in 1918, there was 
added 11 per cent; in 1919 the price showed a 
reaction; and thus far in this crop year the average 
price hasbeen only 13 per cent above the pre- 
war, and at present is slightly below. Land values 
to last March doubled, and the increase since then 
has been large. The price so far exceeded the 
costs of labor and the rise in land values as to 
make an average return on the land investments 
1916-1920 of 100 per cent. 

The present crop based on the higher costs or 
wages and land shows a decline of 50 per cent from 
the pre-war return. It is in the small returns from 
the present crop of corn, and fear of lower prices, 
that has demoralized the producing element. The 
readjustment now under way is distressing to the 
producer, who like all other beneficiaries of the war 
time period has probably saved but little of the 
enormous returns of the four previous years. This 
contention is borne out by the situation in which 
many bankers in the producing districts find them- 
selves, with large quantities of farmers’ paper on 
their hands, and no immediate prospects of collec- 
tion, and little chance to force collection. 

The following table illustrates the course of the 
oats production, starting with the official figures 
of 1909: 


OATS 

Labor costs, per cent 100 105 130 150 193 200 
aU Seis ay aoe An 1909 1916-1917 1918 1919 1920 
Mertilizerntoies sass -40 .55 .62 i765 .90 1.00 
Preparation |<. 0.3. 1.88 | 1:97) -BA4.. 2.823.638" 3.76 
S@e@dii iii sass hosted $12 p20 62) 42,07 21596) 2244 
Plan tients) «| cmeares .44 -46 57 .66 85 88 
Harvesting .......i. «). 1 WBA A881 174 OL = 2.595 2 2.68: 
Preparing for market 1.51 1.58 1.96 2.26 2.91 3.02 
Miscellaneous ...... 44 746 157 -66 85 .88 

Motel ic sees evapedeks 7.13 7.52 9.52 11.23 13.69 14.66 
Yield, bushels......30.3 30.1 36.6 34.6 29.4 35.2 
Value per bushel... .40 .58 .74 <19 84 Al 
Value per acre...... 12.12 17.45 27.08 24.22 24.69 14.43 
By products ....... 1.42 2:02. 2.54 2:50 °2.70. 1.43 
Total per acre...... 13.54 19.47 29.02 26.72 27.39 15.86 
Profit per acre...... 6.41 11.95 20.10 14.49 13.70 1.20 
Value of land....... 52.12 66.56 70.87 77.91 84.7 112.61 
Per cent profit on 

Tana ica ieee eres 12.3. V8L06. 283" L753 L)6sd Lat: 
Profit per bushel... .21 -40 .05 42 46 38 


The special feature of the oats raising in recent 
years is the relatively smaller profits, which show 
a less proportional advance than general commodi- 
ties; the grain being purely domestic and debarred 
from war use. The advance was more regular, 
culminating in a gain of 110 per cent in 1919 com- 
pared with the 1909 price. The price of the present 
crop to date shows an average increase of 2 per 
cent over’ the pre-war value of the grain. Land 
values had a more rapid advance than wheat or 
corn, the best land usually being used for oats. 
The increase to last year being 122 per cent. The 
average profit on the land during the war period was 
60 per cent. The fall in prices of the present crop 
shows a loss of 90 per cent from the 1909 crop, 
and the actual return but 1 per cent on the land 
investment. 

An added reason for the heavy decline in corn 
and oats was the enormous crops raised last year, 
both being records. During the war period the av- 
erage corn crops were below the normal. The ay- 
erage oats crops were above with the exception 
of 1919, which was responsible for the highest price 
of the period under review. 

It is practically impossible to take up the various 
states in detail. The variations which make up the 
average are very wide. It is interesting to consider 
the results in the states of largest production. For 
this purpose I have taken Iowa for corn and oats, 
—this state raising 10 per cent of the oats crop 
and one-eighth of the corn crop of the country. I 
have used Kansas for the wheat illustration as the 
state raises one-sixth of the wheat crop. 

Wages in Iowa show an advance of 133 per cent 
over 1909; the price of the grain relatively about 
the same as the country over. The speculation in 
land, on which there have been comments, is shown 
in an advance of 118 per cent, the jump from 1919 
being 80 per cent or $50 an acre, and much higher 
prices have been made since. The average return 
on land values to the corn farmer in this state 
was 150 per cent over the pre-war valuation, and 
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apparently the speculator in the past year has lifted 
prices to this basis. On the crop thus far the re- 
turn on the land is one-third of that in 1909. 

The Iowa showing on corn: 


CORN—lowa 

Per cent labor 

COSTS cesta 100 114 137 172 203 233 
ViGAry -snteevetapsoere 1909 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Fertilizer’ ..\U.... SOT NS TOT NST 3d iG e288 pas ee ooh OU 
Preparation D bie. y 24 ep eso 4 eon O) 436 Ftd. 
SE i aierntaneieleere 133 .33 48 25iL 52 .55 
Plan tin ee coins cease .34 “oo 46 .58 -69 09 
Cultivation clcac. £94. 290 2566) 8.88)0 (38594, 14062 
Gathering: ...v..% DBE 22680 | ioebOn sounds OO hogs S 
Miscellaneous .. 48 .54 .65 .82 ON EA 

HVOCAL Merete ereuse 7.76 8.72 10.66 13.29 15.61. 17.88 
Yield peracre, bu. 31.5 386.5 87.0 36.0 41.6 46.0 
Value per bu.... 6G) Thee Oey Lieu 28.72 deo 49 
Value per acre.. 17.64 43.80 46.99 46.08 56.58 22.54 
By,o-products.o.).. .80 8985 09s) Chae oo O62 186: 
Motalweakencaeestetes 18.44 44.69 48.08 47.55 58.20 24.40 
Profit per acre.. 10.68 35.97 37.42 34.31 42.69 6.52 


Value of land...101.18 136.35 141.40 155.54 170.69 220.19 
Per cent profit 


On aN sien ene 10.6 26.4 26.4 22.0 25.1 3.0 
Profit per bushel .34 96 1.01 395) 1202 -14 

The oats showing for Iowa: 

OATS—lowa 

Per cent labor costs 100 114 137 172 203 233 
VCE stevie) eeiovercjohelone L909 L916 USA Lots HLS Ioe Se Toa 
Fertilizer ........ -05 07 08 .09 10 12 
Preparation ..... 1.23. 1.30') 268 424s -- 2550 4 12786 
Seeda tab ateto «ep oucsers P20) A400 be asa a ee aie ene 
Platine Viste .37 42 50. 62 5 -87 
Harvesting 2 5),...) 26) 144 Wa 2 ean nas OO 
Preparing for 

MATKEE, iti ies) s lene 1.48 1.69 2.03 2.54 3.00 3,45 
Miscellaneous 42 -48 .b7 12 -85 .98 

Dey er Miran arya hk 6.0L (6.80). 8735.) 0077. 12.17 13.84 
Yield bushels....27.0 37.0 47.0 42.0: 34/6 39,0 
Value per bushel. .35 .53 .69 .69 rhs, “30 
Value per acre... 9.45 19.61 32.43 28.98 25.95 12.87 
By ‘products../.5)... A800 SL Obst 2 OB eS ewes. due 
Total per acre...10.75 21.56 35.01 35.01 28.68 14.10 
Profit per acre... 4.74 14.76 26.66 24.24 16.51 26 


Value of land....99.18 133.63 138.58 152.43 167.28 213.59 
Fer cent profit on 


Jandy ae wees ee ug idea nas fs edie ar (ear C WB ae (7 
Profit per bushel. .18 -40 Baty/ Oo? A4 % 

Relatively the oats raising in lowa was no more 
remunerative during the war than the average of 
the country. The labor costs and land values were 
increased as much as in corn lands. The average 
return on the land values was increased 140 per 
cent; the uniform excellent returns on crop yields 
giving this large return to the higher land ‘values. 
In the present crop year the profit per acre of 
oats land figures out 26 cents or practically nothing 
on the value of the investment, and no return to 
the producer but that of the labor he put in his 
crop,—providing he did any of his work. 

The Kansas extension of the official prices: 

WHEAT—Kansas 


Per cent labor costs 100 1384 164 218 271 320- 
NM ODT a Gatats: he ureters 1909 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Rergwizers) dressier § 063 .08 $ (09 -$° 10°$ 42:2) $213 
Preparation. is, b2,.3k 3 81 ~ 2.438 6.2597 -<3.94 ° 4:90)" 5:78 
Seeder, a. cpavie ce ee 1.22 1.78 2:27 2.66 3:03 92°30 
Planting weeks -41 5 67 Miao 8) es a OI 
Harvesting hintsccene 1:49). 2.00 42.44 3:25 4:08 4.77 
Preparing for market 1.44 1.93 - 2.16 3.14 3.90 4.61 
Miscellaneous ...... 45 60 .74 (08, 1122.1 543 

Total. is Rystensel cents 6.88 9.387 11.25 14.96 18.32 20.34 
Yield per acre, bus..14.5 12.0 12.2 14.1 13.8 15.4 
Value per bushel... .92 1.70 2.00 2.30 2.85 1.72 
Value per acre..... 13.34 20.04 24.40 32.43 38.38 26.48 
Value by products... .31 “59 -65 BEC 29:3 60 
Total per acre...... 13.65 20.63 25.05 33.20 39.26 27.08 
Profit per acre...... 6.77 11.26 18.80 18.24 20.94 3.74 
Land value per acre..46.00 50.50, 52.50 57.50 60.50 69.50 
Per cent earned on 

anda Sanaa PEAY 22.2)) 2G.ousode Wee S478 5:3 
Profit. per bts o- -46 945 LAS Sd 20 Ao: .24 


The interesting and commendable feature of the 
extension of the costs of raising wheat in the state 
of Kansas is the relatively smaller extent of land 
speculation. The average advance to last year was 
50 per cent, or half the average the country over. 
The profits were excellent to the wheat farmer of 
that state, as the crops were fairly good, no heavy 
failure, an accident to which the state is often 


_ subjected, and realization of which probably tem- 


pered speculation in the-land. Lack of labor in that 
great expanse of fertile soil, and scattered popula- 
tion was another deterrent. 


Thirty-Ninth Year 

The scarcity of farm hands is shown in an ad- 
vance of 220 per cent in the costs, as compared 
with a normal of 100 per cent the country over. 
Despite this heavy handicap of labor costs, the 
Kansas wheat farmer had an unexampled pros- — 
perity during the war, which helped to earn it 
the reputation of having bought more automobiles — 
for the number of inhabitants than any other state. 
The average return on the land values was 100 per 
cent for the four years 1916-1919. The present 
crop has not been so profitable, the return being 
slightly over one-third of the pre-war period. 

The tables speak for themselves. The future is 
never penetrable; if it were, discontent would be 
more manifest. The war inflation is over, the in- 
flation of all, values has ended. There will be a 
scaling down, and in the readjustment there is apt — 
to be some unusual variations. The grain farmer 
who held to his large profits during the war period 
is fortunate; the speculative farmer will suffer 
more mentally than materially. 

The tendency will be towards more moderate 
farming, and with the slowing down of industry 
in the cities, a larger farm population, a return to 
a normal wage,—in fact this latter adjustment has 
taken place more drastically in the country than in ~ 
the towns. The stock of domestic grains carried 
over from last year’s heavy crops is not helpful to 
a price recovery. ‘ a 

The farmer, however, will plant and reap to the — 
best of his ability. He is not idle, and resentment 
does not kindle a strike against production. His 
competition will be keener. The accidents of crop. 
failures are too poignant to the producer to run 
the risk of a small acreage in a period when plenty 
remains from the previous years. No man knows 
his Bible better than the farmer, and there are 
more Josephs than prodigal sons among them. 


CORN FOR EUROPE’S SUFFERERS 


The corn donations made by the farmers to the 
relief of Central Hurope and China are on the way. 
The first car started from Eureka, Ill., on February 
21 and on the following day Valparaiso, Ind., made 
up a car. Other shipments have followed so that a 
material contribution is already at the disposal of 
the relief committees. 

A meeting was held at Chicago early in Febru- _ 
ary at which all details were arranged. At this 
meeting were representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which started the movye- 
ment, the American Corn Millers Association, the 
elevator associations, the railway associations, the 
European Relief Committee, and the Polish Relief 
Committee. All the representatives had power to 
act, and decided upon the various details in short 
order. 

The, county officials of the Farm Bureau make 
arrangements in each county so that the farmers 
will each bring in 1% per cent of his corn crop. 
This is hauled to the local station where it is 
shelled free of charge. The shelled grain’ is then 
handled by the local elevator and loaded on cars, 
also free of charge. .The railroads then furnish 
free transportation to the terminal elevator where 
the grain is dried at a charge of one-half the cost. 

The railroads then take the corn again and haul 
it free to the mills, where it is ground at a charge 
per bushel of 5 cents less than cost. Once more 
the railroads take the corn and make no charge 
for hauling it to the seaport where it is put on ship- 
board to be taken to foreign countries. 

Most of the corn is shipped as grits and corn 
flour. A shipment of 1,500,000 bushels of unground 
corn is to be sent to eastern Galicia, where thé peo- 
ple are accustomed to grinding the corn and eating 
it as bread and in other ways. In all about 5,000,- 
000 bushels are expected to be furnished. 


SOUTHERN farmers are planting a considerable 


part of the normal cotton acreage to grain and 
feed crops. 


EUROPE, apparently, has been having about the 
same weather we have had. Reports from the cen- 
tral countries state that fall sown grain is making 
premature growth and fears are held that a freeze 
will do material damage. 


« 
‘ 


a 


March 15, 1921 


‘PLANT CONSTRUCTION AND DUST 
EXPLOSIONS 


(Continued from Page 695) 
basement leading to the boot of lofter No. 8 was 
burned for some distance from the hopper, it might 
have been considered that the explosion started in 
lofter No. 8. However, this could not be considered 
very seriously in view of the other facts which have 
been obtained in the course of the investigation. 
Ii the explosion had occurred in lofter No. 8, in- 
stead of lofter No. 10, there would have been greater 
evidence of explosive violence in this lofter. 
CONCLUSIONS 

From the evidence obtained in the investigation, 
it would seem that the explosion was the direct 
result of a choke up, which occurred in lofter No. 
10 at about 10 minutes or a quarter of 12. The 
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the primary or original explosion and the other suc- 
cessive explosions which destroyed the plant. It 
would seem, therefore, that the explosion propa- 
gated almost instantly throughout the various sec- 
tions of the plant, and it is probable that this was 
largely due to the fact that there was considerable 
dust lodged on the trough plates in the various 
bins which was thrown into suspension by the 
explosion. On account of the open connection over 
the top of the bins, the explosion could readily 
propagate from one bin to another. 

It is also probable that the explosion might have 
gotten out of lofter No. 10 through openings at the 


head’ of the lofter and have propagated from there 


throughout the working tower and that portion of 
the plant above the bin floor. It is quite probable 


that the explosion did get out there and did propa- 
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amount of dust which was present in this chamber. 
If the lofter had been a continuous double leg lofter 
instead of having the large loiter well, this chamber 
would have been much smaller. Even with the 
large chamber there would not have been so much 
dust if the walls had been perfectly smooth instead 
of having ledges on which the dust accumulated. 
With a completely double legged lofter or even 
with a well. having smooth sides, it is probable that 
the original explosion would have been less intense. 

It would seem, from the investigation, that if the 
electric current driving the motor operating lofter 
No. 10 had been shut off as soon the choke 
occurred, there would not have been friction at the 
head of the lofter and there would not have been 
any resulting explosion. It is possible that some 
installation which would automatically ef- 


as 


and 


WINDOWS ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


These windows were ‘‘sucked-in’’ by the explosion. Debris from above 
in the foreground. 


choke having been caused ina different manner 
than the usual elevator chokes in this plant, it was 
noticed immediately, and consequently the motor 
was not shut off as soon as the choke occurred but 
continued to run, thereby driving the head pulley 
of lofter No. 10 which caused it to turn inside the 
lofter belt which could not move because of choke. 

This caused considerable friction at the head 
which was sufficient to cause the belt to begin to 
smolder. The belt then smoldered for about one 
hour and 20 minutes until it became so weakened 
that on account of its weight it parted and dropped 
down through the legs into the well. In so doing 


LOOKING DOWN ON TOP OF STORAGE BINS 
This view, taken from top of tower, shows how the bin floor and roof 


over the storage section were entirely blown off. The trough plate 
construction of the bins shows clearly, 

a dense dust cloud was raised in the legs and well 

which was ignited by the smoldering or burning 

ends of the belt. 

The original explosion, therefore, started in the 
well and legs of lofter No. 10 and propagated from 
there throughout the plant. On account of the pe- 
culiar construction of the sides of the bins consid- 
erable dust had accumulated on the shelves of these 
trough plates. This dust in the bins on the sides of 
lofter No. 10 was thrown into suspension by the 
force of the original explosion and was ignited 
by the flame from it which reached these bins 
either through the small opening at the top of the 
well, or because the floor over this well was blown 
off, and thereby made an open connection to the 
bins on all sides. 

There was no evidence which would indicate that 
there was any appreciable lapse of time between 


REINFORCED I-BEAMS BENT AND TWISTED BY EXPLOSION 


The terrific force of the explosion twisted these 8-inch beams in every 
concelvable way 


gate through that section of the plant, possibly in 
that manner, but from all information which was 
obtainable, it was evident that the portion of the 
plant above the bin floor and the working tower, 
was kept quite clean and it is a question as to 
whether there was sufficient dust in this portion of 
the plant to have caused the great damage that re- 
sulted from the explosion. 

However, it is a well known fact that consider- 
able dust had accumulated on the trough plates in 
the bins. In fact following the explosion a number 
of the bins were looked into and it was found that 
there was still in some cases as much as one inch 


: A BROKEN BIN HOPPER 
This large piece of concrete fell from the top of the elevator and was 


driven through a steel bin hopper,. much after the order of a huge 
artillery shell. It gives a graphic idea of the force exerted by the 
explosion. 
of dust lodged on some of these plates. It is, there- 
fore, believed that even though the explosion may 
have propagated throughout the working tower and 
upper portion of the house from the top of the ele- 
vator, the greatest pressure was created and the 
most disastrous explosion occurred in the bins, or 
in that practically open room above the bins and 
beneath the bin fioor. It may be quite definitely 
stated that the real cause of the explosion was the 
friction at the head of the lofter resulting in 
smoldering of the belt which eventually parted, 
dropping into the legs and well of the lofter, stir- 
ring up the dust which was ignited by the smolder- 
ing or burning ends of the belt. 
LESSONS DRAWN FROM THE INVESTIGATION 
It would appear that the intensity of the original 
explosion was in part due to the size of the cham- 
ber in which this occurred, and partly due to the 


DEBRIS ALONG SOUTH SIDE OF ELEVATOR 


This twisted steel and broken concrete was thrown from the top of the 
elevator by the explosion. 


fectively stop the motors as soon as the lofter belt 
materially slackens its speed might have prevented 
this explosion. An installation which might be con- 
sidered would be a circuit breaker which would be 
thrown out as soon as there is a definite overload 
on the motor. 

In cases where regulations will not permit of a 
dust removing and collecting system, consideration 
might be given to extending the head of the lofters 
out through the roof, so capping them to keep out 
the storms but allow for ample ventilation. Where 
this is not thought advisable some type of vent from 
the head of the lofter to the outside would help in 


TWISTED BEAMS IN TOWER 
This view shows some of the twisted’ beams in the upper portion of 


the tower. Note the bent uprights on the left. 


getting the dust out of the grain and keeping the 
elevator clean. 

From the investigation it would appear that the 
original friction which caused the smoldering of 
the belt occurred at least one hour and 20 minutes 
before the explosion and that this smoldering con- 
tinued during this period of time until the belt so 
weakened that it parted and fell. If there had been 
some automatic device present in the lofter heads 
which would have extinguished this fire, it 
sible that the explosion might not have occurred. 
One of the automatic devices which has proved ef 
fective in extinguishing incipient fires is Automatic 
Sprinklers. With these installed im the heads of 
the lofters it is probable that fewer such explosions 
would occur. 

It would seem that the intensity and the extent of 
this explosion was increased on account of the 


is pos- 
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large amount of dust accumulated on the trough 
plates in the bins. While it is recognized that this 
type of construction may have its advantages, it is 
very hazardous from a dust explosion standpoint be- 
cause of the ledges or shelves cn which the dust may 
collect. Smooth, plain steel plate sidings would be 
much safer, making it impossible for dust to collect 
in the bins. 

It seems probable that the explosion propagated 
from bin to bin through the opening between the 
top of the bins and the bin floor. If the bins had 
been extended and the bin floor placed immediately 
at the top of the bins so that there was no open- 
ing or connection between the various bins, but each 
one entirely separate from all of the others, it is 
Goubtful if the explosion would have been so ex- 
tensive. 

There must be some way of ventilating all storage 
bins, but connecting, them increases the explosion 
hazard. To take care of this ventilation, which is 
necessary at the time of filling and of emptying of 
the bins, consideration might be given to the use 
of perforated iron covers or grids to the manholes 
to allow for air to enter or to come out of the bins. 
If it is not considered that this ventilation is suffi- 
cient, galvanized iron ventilators might be run out 
through the roof from the top of each of the bins. 

It would seem that the choke in lofter No. 10 was 
caused by over feeding at the boot of this lofter 
rather than by the over filling of the receiving 
garners at the head of the elevator, causing back 
legging of the grain with consequent choke. If 
there had been some way in which the man in the 
basement who had control of the feeding of the 
grain could have been notified that the choke was 
coming on, it might have been possible for him to 
have stopped the flow of grain and thereby have pre- 
vented the choke. 

As a possible means of getting this signal to the 
man who has control of the feed to the elevators, 
a suggestion which might be offered for considera- 
tion is the possibility of an installation of some 
type on the idler or guide pulley, which will either 
make an electrical contact when the belt slows down 
to a certain speed or will give some other signal 
which will.let the operator know that this belt is 
slowing up. 

ENGINEERING RESEARCH 

The investigations conducted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Chemistry in connection with the study of. grain 
dust explosions have shown that the construction 
of the plant has a close relation to the extent of the 
explosion. In the building of grain elevators and 
industrial plants where flammable dusts are created 
during the operating processes construction engi- 
neers should give attention to this new development. 
Further engineering research investigations to de- 
velop effective methods for dust collection and con- 
trol, together with the design of safety equipment, 
are essential before these disastrous losses to life, 
grain and property. can be prevented. 


CANADA STARTS PROBE 


The investigation bug which has been running 
riot in Washington has crossed the northern border 
and bitten the legislators of the Dominion. The 
Canadian Government has announced that it will 
conduct a thorough investigation into the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and the operations of the grain 
trade in western Canada. 

“We believe that the Grain Exchange as at pres- 
ent organized, is fundamentally sound,” said HE. S. 
Parker, a member of the Exchange almost from its 
‘inception, and a member of the present council, 
“and we are prepared to put all the cards on the 
table, and give the fullest publicity to all its trans- 
actions. We will assist the Commission in every 
way possible. I know that the trade is tired of 
being called gamblers and parasites, and if there 
is anything really wrong in the Exchange we want 
to know all about it. The western grain trade is 
serving a most needful purpose in the marketing of 
the enormous grain crops that are produced every 
year, and if the services rendered are not in the way 
of honest business, then we are quite willing to get 
out and let some other person handle it. 

J. E. Botterell, past president of the Exchange, 


SHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


stated as follows: “The Grain Exchange is merely 
a meeting place for buyer and seller. The country 
and terminal elevators and the handling of cars 
of grain on commission are subject to the rules and 
regulations of the Canadian Grain Act, administered 
by the Grain Commissioners at Fort William and 
which reports directly to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce at Ottawa. There has been so much talk 
about the grain trade that a Royal Commission of 
able men will place the facts before the producers 
and consumers in such a way that the atmosphere 
will be cleared once and for all, and if a better 
system can be evolved as a result of this investiga- 
tion it would be a good thing for Canada as a 
whole.” 

The alleged purposes of the Commission are set 
forth as follows: 

1. The grading and weighing of grain; 2, The 
receiving, handling and shipping of grain through 
country elevators and from country, points; 3, The 
operation of grain exchanges by members thereof; 
4, The work of grain exchanges; 5, The handling of 
grain at terminal points; 6, The holding of grain 
at terminal points; 7, The operation of public and 
private terminal elevator and eastern public ele- 
vators; 8, Operation of the Lake Shippers’ Associa- 
tion; 9, Operation of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association; 10, The trimming of grain at the upper 
and lower lakes ports, and ocean ports; 11, Lake 
shipments; 12, The shipment of grain to Atlantic 
and Pacific ports; 138, The operation of Canadian 
flour and feed mills. 


COMMITTEE OF 17 SUBMITS PLAN 


The Committee of Seventeen of the National Farm 
Bureau Federation on February 17, formally 
adopted a plan for marketing grain. The meeting 
was held at Kansas City with the following mem- 
bers present: C. H. Gustafson of Nebraska, J. M. 
Anderson of Minnesota, C. A. Bingham of Michigan, 
P. HE. Donnell of Missouri, John L. Boles of Kansas, 
W. J. Eckhardt of Illinois, C. V. Gregory of Chi- 
cago, William Hirth of Missouri, C. H. Hyde of 
Oklahoma, Dr. HE. F. Ladd of North Dakota, George 
Livingston of Washington, D. C., H. R. Meisch of 
Minnesota, A. L. Middleton of Iowa, Ralph Snyder 
of Kansas, L. J. Tabor of Ohio, and Clifford Thorne 
of Chicago. 

The plan, as adopted by the Committee will be 
submitted to the various affiliated farm organiza- 
tions for ratification and a meeting of delegates 
from these organizations will be called as soon as 
possible by President J. R. Howard. 

The plan, according to an official digest issued 
by the Committee, contemplates the incorporation 
of a national sales agency in the form of a non- 
stock, non-profit, grain growers’ membership or- 
ganization which would provide for the marketing 
of grain by virtue of contracts with farmers’ co- 
operative elevator companies or local co-operative 
associations to be formed where local farmers’ co- 
operative elevators do not exist. 

The national sales agency will provide: 

1. Branch sales offices at important grain mar- 
kets, to handle the grain for each natural grain 
district. 

2. Terminal elevator service in connection with 
branch sales offices, either by contractural arrange- 
ments for same, or through the organization of a 
company, or companies, which would lease, buy or 
build terminal elevators. 

8. Facilities for financing the marketing of grain 
by country elevators through the organization of a 
finance corporation, with capital stock subscribed 
for by the grower members. 

4. Facilities for marketing the exportable sur- 
plus of grain through the organization of an ex- 
port corporation. 

5. Service departments furnishing information 
covering local, national and world-wide conditions, 
affecting the grain trade, also information and 
service in connection with transportation, legal, 
statistical and other problems. 

The initial working capital of the national sales 
agency, with which to provide facilities for the 
immediate handling of grain, to be secured through 
the membership subscription of the growers. Sub- 


sequent funds to be secured by deduction of a cer- — 


tain percentage of the sales value of all grain sold 
through its offices. 


There are to be two contracts, one running from 


the grower to the local elevator company or the 
Grain Growers’ Association, and the other from the 
said local company or association to the central 
sales agency. 

Farmers’ co-operative elevator companies, com- 
posed of grower-members, on a patronage dividend 
basis to be asked to contract with the national sales 


agency for the sale of grain of members of the na- r 


tional organization. Where a farmers’ co-operative 
elevator company meeting these requirements does 
not exist, a local co-operative association, composed 
of grower-members only to be organized, and con- 
tracts arranged between the national sales agency 
and such associations for the sale of their grain. 

These local co-operative associations to arrange 
for the use of local elevator facilities, either by con- 
tracting with companies now in existence which are 
not eligible for membership due to their present 
form of organization, or by arranging to lease, buy 
or build elevators. 

However, a reasonable period of time may be 
given to local elevator companies to make such 


necessary changes in their present form of organ-- 


ization as would meet the requirements for doing 
business through the national sales agency. — 


A contract between . the growers and the local 


farmers’ co-operative elevator company or the local 
co-operative association would be solicited, provid- 
ing for the exclusive sale of the grower-members’ 
grain through the sales facilities of the national 
sales agency. As an alternative, a contract with the 


growers could be solicited, providing for the pooling _ 


locally of the grower-members’ grain, and its sale 
through the national sales agency. The said con- 
tracts also will contain provisions authorizing two 
or more companies to pool their grain, when ap- 
proved by at least. 75 per cent of the members. 
The plan provides for handling grain by pur- 


chase, on consignment or by pooling, as the growers — 


in any locality may decide. Growers will sign con- 
tracts agreeing to deliver all their surplus grain to 
their local elevator company will run from the local 
elevator company to the central sales association. 
By handling a large volume of grain through 
their own sales agencies, the farmers hope to check 


practices by which the terminal grain markets have 
been manipulated, to their disadvantage. By main- 
taining a steady flow of grain to the markets 
throughout the year, by financing the grain move- 
ment, with elevator receipts handled by its own 
finance department, by maintaining its own sales 
agencies on the grain exchanges, and by handling 
its own exportable surplus, the new grain market- 
ing organization can, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, stabilize prices and prevent the great daily, 
weekly and seasonal fluctuations, that are so great 
a hardship to both producer and consumer. 

It is not the desire of the Committee to form a 
grain “trust,” according to the Committee. It 
points out the impossibility of unfair price-fixing 
by farmers, since unduly high prices quickly de- 
feat themselves by encouraging over production. 

Before adjourning, the Committee appointed a 
sub-committee of seven to perfect organization 
plans and to call a meeting of all grain marketing 
organizations to consider the proposed plan. An- 
other sub-committee will propose by-laws and con- 
tracts, and submit these to prominent attorneys for 
approval as to legality. The Committee hopes to 
have the new marketing system in operation in 
time to handle a substantial part of the 1921 crop. 


THE Union of South Africa has a vast area in- 
cluding the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, The Trans- 
vaal, the Orange Free State, and the former terri- 
tory known as German South West Africa, and is a 
potential food source whose production may be 
stated in dazzling figures some day. In it are 
229,000,000 acres of valuable farm land with only. 
14,000,000 under cultivation. Besides there are 
2,500,000 acres of irrigable soil, 970,000 of which 
have been watered. The population, white and 
black, was estimated in 1917 at 6,850,000. 
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and finally eliminate the speculation and unfair — 
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ILLS designed to give farmers further advantages 
B in marketing their crops, particularly grain and 

livestock, developed unexpected strength in the 
Missouri legislature the latter part of February. 
Representatives of the Kansas City, St. Louis and St. 
Joseph exchanges were in daily attendance at Jef- 
ferson City endeavoring to secure the defeat of the 
measures. The bills were sponsored by farmers and 
their organizations and had unusually strong sup- 
port. Radical changes were proposed in practically 
all kinds of markets, with grain exchanges, live stock 


and produce markets the main objects of the attacks. 


Grain men were concerned chiefly with a bill which 
would force them to accept as members the agents of 
various farm organizations, who would endeavor to 
hardle the shipments of farmers at lower than pre- 
yailing commission rates. This would be equivalent 
to revoking the most stringent rule of the exchange 
—that dealing with rebates in one form or another— 
and consequently was vigorously opposed. The bill 
passed the House and was favorably reported on by 
the Senate Committee, but met some delay in the 
Senate. If it is ultimately passed, and it appears 
probable that it will, the boards of trade probably 
will attack it through the courts. 
* * *. 

James T. Bradshaw, state warehouse commissioner 
and grain inspector of Missouri, will probably lose his 
job as the result of the passage of an administration 
agricultural bill which will consolidate 68 depart- 
ments under one head. Mr. Bradshaw at first had the 
help of grain men from Kansas City and St. Louis, but 
this help vanished when other bills came up in which 
the exchanges had a more vital interest. 

* * * 

The Midwest Farmers’ Terminal Grain Agency, or- 
ganized at Salina, Kan., recently with a capital of 
$1,000,000, announced that it will make its headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, with branch offices in Salina, 
Wichita and Hutchinson. About 250 representatives 
of farmers’ and co-operative elevators took part in 
the organization. Maurice McAuliffe, one of the or- 
ganizers. said the concern would apply for member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade. The agency 
expects to handle this year’s crop. 

* * * 


Country acceptances of wheat on over night bids 
have been small the past few weeks. With export 
demand generally dull and premiums as a rule under 
a workable basis, terminal dealers have not been in- 
clined to issue firm bids and country shippers have pre- 
ferred to consign their wheat direct., As a result of- 
ferings on the carlot market last fhonth were much 
larger than in January when receipts were larger but 
included much grain arriving on contract. Liberal 
amounts of consigned wheat are en route from Kansas 
and Oklahoma to Gulf ports, which is being traded in 
actively. 4 

* * * 

Wheat receipts at Kansas City in February con- 
tinued far above the average for this season of the 
year, though there was a substantial decrease from 
the January movement which was the largest of the 
season, The total in February was 4,857 cars, the 
largest ever reported in February, and compared with 
8,121 cars a year ago and a 10-year average of 1,813 
ears. Compared with January, there was a decrease 
of 2,765 cars. Receipts the first week this month 
were also large and receivers expect a new high record 
March movement:- The corn movement continued 
Small in February, though it showed a tendency to 
increase the latter part of the,month and early in 
March. The total was 1,304 cars, a decrease of 532 
from January, 75 less than a year ago and 866 less 
than the average. Receipts of oats and Kaffir were 
moderate. 

* * a 

Few grain dealers at Kansas City appear to have 
taken seriously the numerous reports regarding green 
bugs in the Southwest. The reports have been nu- 
merous and, with a nervous short interest in the mar- 
ket, they have been a factor in price fluctuations, but 
no real concern has been apparent. According to the 
most conser ve advices received up to the second 
week of this month, the bugs have appeared over a 
wide area of Texas and have been found in scattered 


parts of Oklahoma and Kansas. In the latter two 


states there has been no damage whatever worth men- 


ig and in Texas the damage has been chiefly to 
teer oats. Unseasonably warm weather and 


absence of rain have been favorable for the propa- 
gation of the pests and have been unfavorable for 
the development of their enemies, but the situation is 
no worse than it has been many times before. 

* * * 

Final action on the bill which will allow country 
elevators in Kansas to issue warehouse receipts has 
been delayed by technicalities and the measure is not 
yet in operation. The Kansas legislature has an un- 
usually heavy program. No opposition to the bill has 
appeared and its prompt passage is predicted once it 
is brought to a vote. The bill was prepared under 
the direction of J. S. Hart, state grain inspector, and 
has the backing of nearly all branches of the grain 
trade in the state and at Kansas City. 

* * * 

Sentiment regarding wheat prices the last few 
months of the crop year is still confused at Kansas 
City. Grain men see much to warrant a belief in both 
higher and lower prices. The export situation, both 
past and present, is obviously bullish. Foreigners 
have taken large quantities of wheat from the South- 
west this season and while buying at present is not 
active additional liberal quantities have been con- 
tracted for and will be delivered in the next two or 
three months. Despite this and the fact that the 
country movement is irregular, May wheat continues 
to sell at a discount under March. Early in March 
the deferred delivery lost some of its discount, the 
aifference dropping to about 3 cents, compared with 
10 cents several weeks before. 

* * ** 

Joseph P. Griffin, president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, was in Kansas City the first week in March, 
coming here from Omaha. His visit was on private 
business, he said. 


* * * 
Trade in grain with Mexico has shown a _ sub- 
stantial increase since arrangements were made to 


allow deliveries of exports in American railroad equip- 
ment, according to several Kansas City firms that 
have connections in that country. Until several 
weeks ago grain intended for Mexico was delivered 
only to the border where it was reloaded into Mexican 
equipment. Demand has been chiefly for corn, par- 
ticularly White, though moderate amounts of wheat, 
oats and flour have been exported also. Most of the 
flour orders have been filled by Texas mills. Sup- 
plies of native corn in Mexico are small at present 
which accounts for the good demand. Dealers say 
further substantial sales to that country are probable. 
* * * 


William C. Kreger of the Kaull Milling Company 
has been elected a member of the Board of Trade 
on transfer by certificate from Harry G. Kaull of 
the same concern. 

* * * 

President Ben L. Hargis of the Board of Trade 
recently addressed the Department of Economics of the 
University of Kansas on “Boards of Trade and their 
Functions.” The same evening at a dinner given by 
the commerce fraternity he spoke on “Grain Specula- 
tion vs. Public Welfare.” 

* * * 

Harry G. Stevenson of the Stevenson Grain Com- 
pany was suspended by the directors of the Board of 
Trade for 10 days for “irregularities and delays in 
making settlement on two cars of consigned grain.” 

* * * 

The Board of Trade gave a dinner at the Hotel 
Muehlbach February 25 in honor of Signora Olivia 
Rosetti Agnesti, who was secretary to David Lubin, 
founder of the International Institute of Agriculture. 
About 125 members of the exchange attended. Bankers 
and business men generally were invited. Signora 
Agnesti spoke on the value of a world wide system 
of crop reporting. 

* * * 

Initial deliveries on March contracts at Kansas City 
were 45,000 bushels of wheat. Elevator concerns were 
active in the carlot market the last few days of 
February and it was rumored that liberal amounts of 
wheat would be delivered, but the rumors proved 
without foundation. 

William J. McNeil of the Barnes-Piazzek Company, 
formerly with the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 
Company, is an applicant for membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. He purchased the member- 
ship formerly held by E. R. Welsh, which was taken 
over by the Exchange at the time of the Orthwein- 
Matchette failure. The price was $8,000. A year ago 
memberships were in demand at $15,000. 

. > — 

The tariffs filed to become effective March 1 pro- 
posing an increase in the proportional rate from Kan- 
sas City to New Orleans from 38 cents to 53 cents 
and numerous other large increases to Memphis. 
Vicksburg, Natchez and other points in the Mississippi 
Valley have been suspended by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission until June 28, pending an investi- 
gation and hearing, according to a notice received by 
the Board of Trade Transportation Bureau. The hear- 
ing is set for March 21. 

* . * 
interest on advances this month has 
per cent by the Board of Trade Finance 


The rate of 
been fixed at 7 
Committee. 
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FTER rather sluggish trading throughout Feb- 
A ruary, the local wheat market showed evidence 
of bullish tendencies during the early part of 
March. The market, however, failed to respond fully 
to the strong bullish tone which prevailed through- 
out the country due to outside influences, and seemed 


reluctant to begin a strong upward trend in the fu- 
ture trading. Prices were nevertheless firmer and 
somewhat higher. There was little inquiry from the 
mills, offerings being mostly of grades in split cars. 
Mills reported slight demand for flour. 

In the corn market the receipts maintained a me- 
dium high level during February and March. The 
demand was also good and all receipts not applied 
to contract were immediately absorbed at steady and 
firmer prices. Buying for exports was remarkably 
active, top grades, however, were again scarce and 


premiums increased with Yellow, in the majority of 
cases selling above White and Mixed. 
The liberal stock of hay on farms 
this market was again reflected in the 
ing the month. These largely exceeded requirements 
in the trade with resulting weakness at the market 
and some losses averaging between $1 and $1.50. The 
demand was extremely slow and acceptance of offers 
to the South few. Clover and Alfalfa, however, were 


scarce with the result that prices were very firm. 
* * * 


tributary to 
receipts dur- 


member of the Exchange, visited his 
during February. 
* * * 

B. J. Drummond, traffic manager of 
Grain and Hay Exchange, attended a 
grain and traflic representatives at St. Louis on March 
5 for the purpose of formulating a plan to have an- 
nuled the tariffs issued by the Mississippi railroads 
on grain. The new rates were to become effective 
on March 1, but were suspended perding a hearing 
of the grain interests. 


G. C. Bender, 
home in Stryker, Ohio, 


the Cincinnati 
conference of 


* * * 

The Ohio Valley Milling & Supply Company, of 
Ashland, Ky., near Cincinnati, recently increased ‘its 
capital from $50,000 to $99,000. Many Cincinnatians 
are interested in the corporation. 

* * * 

B. J. Drummond, traffic manager of the local Ex- 
change, recently suggested that the HPastern execu- 
tives of railway traffic. who are considering a pro- 
posal of the Transportation Committee of the Fed- 
eral Highway Council to make greater use of the mo- 
tor trucks for store-door delivery, should also con- 


sider the use of detachable truck bodies such as are 
used in Cincinnati. “One of these truck bodies,” he 
said, “loaded at the store door, placed on a suitable 


and there placed 
door for 
eongestion at 


and transported to another city, 
truck chassis and hauled to the 
would eliminate much of the 


car 
on a store 


unloading 


freight stations and reduce the amount of labor in 
handling the freight. Many jobbers are in a position 
to load several of these bodies daily.” 

* * — 


Wolf, 82 years old, retired grain and feed 
2159 Central Avenue, on 


Joseph H. 
merchant, died at his home, 


March 7. He was the founder of the Gardeners’ 
Union Beneficial Association. Two sons, Herman 
Wolf, Washington, D. C., and Joseph Wolf, Cincin- 
nati, and a daughter, Mrs. Louisa Collet, survive. 
7 * * 
A movement has been launched by milling interests 
in Cincinnati, north and west of St. Louis, to appeal 


to the Interstate Commerce Commission to abolish the 


present “any quantity” rates on grain products ap- 
plying from Ohio and Mississippi River crossings to 
the Southeast and Carolina territory. No date has 
been set for a conference on the proposal, but it is 
presumed that the case will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commission as soon as possible. The 
Southern millers resist the elimination of these 
rates, maintaining that they are necessary to the 
economic distribution of their products in the South. 


> > * 


The reduction of $5,000,000,000 in the value of 
products in 1920 as compared with 1919 means to the 


farm 


business men of the United States the loss of many 
hundred millions in orders, a fact Which accounts 
largely for the present .industrial depression in the 
United States, resulting in the unemployment of 
fully 3,000,000 people. This assertion was made by 
E. T. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture, to an au- 
dience of grain producers at the Sinton Hotel last 
month. Regarding some of the achievements of the 
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Department of Agriculture, Mr. Meredith said: “we 
spend $250,000 establishing Durum wheat in this 


country and $50,000,000 worth is now produced an- 
nually. .We spend less than $200,000 introducing 
rice in California and the rice crop is now worth $21,- 
000,000. We spend a few thousand dollars introducing 
grain and forage sorghums in the Southwest, where 
corn does not always succeed and last year 125,000,- 
000 bushels of Kaffir and other grain sorghums were 
produced.” Secretary Meredith also discussed the 
current subjects now engrossing the Department of 
Agriculture, including good roads, rural credits and 
the financing of export trade. The meeting was at- 
tended by 300 business men, including farmers, com- 
mission merchants and grain and hay dealers. 
* * * 

Van Leunen & Company, receivers and shippers of 
hay and grain, have moved from their present loca- 
tion in the Mitchell Building to new quarters in the 
Neave Building, Sixth and Race Streets. The new 
offices are centrally located and of easy ac¢cess to 
the plugging tracks and the Cincinnati Grain and 
Hay Exchange. 

* * * 

Fred Winkler of the Mutual Commission Company 
has returned from a successful Southern business 
trip. 

* * * 

Safe robbers broke into the office of Seelmeyer-Fox 
Grain Company, local feed dealers and broke the com- 
bination off the safe. Combination tumblers were 
punched out and the door was opened. The yeggs 
obtained $15 and some valuable papers. 

* * * 

Mrs. Jane Drake, widow of Marshall T. Drake, 
former Cincinnati seed merchant, died last month at 
Winter Park, Fla. She was a sister of J. Charles 
McCullough, president of J. Charles McCullough Seed 
Company. 

* aes 2 

Standing committees of the Cincinnati Grain and 
Hay Bxchange for the year of 1921 were appointed 
by the Board of Directors of the organization on 
March 1. 

* * * 

A delegation consisting of representatives from the 
largest hay and grain firms of Cincinnati returned 
recently from attending the convention of the Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Association, of Indiana, at Wabash, 
Ind., on Thursday and Friday, March 8 and 4. The 
need of greater cooperation between the producer and 
the trader was detailed to those attending the ses- 
sions of the organization. 

Ce. PE 

RE. B. Terry, manager of the Early & Daniel Com- 
pany, is back at his desk after a brief business trip 
to Indianapolis, Ind. 

e/a + 

Friends of Thomas M. Dugan of the Nutritia Com- 
pany, are delighted to see him back on the job after 
an absence of about two months. He underwent an 
Operation and rallied nicely. 

* * * 

At a recent meeting the Board of Directors of Cin- 
cinnati Grain and Hay Exchange adopted a resolution 
protesting against the abolition of the office of John 
A. Morris, director of the Cincinnati railroad termi- 
nals. The organization protests on the grounds that 
Mr. Morris has been largely responsible for the lack 
of congestion in the local yards. His deposition 
would cause stagnation of business here, they say. 

* * * 

H. M. Brouse, president of the Cincinnati Grain and 
Hay Exchange, delivered an address on ‘Terminal 
Markets and Their Relation to Country Elevators” at 
the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Cooperative Grain 
Dealers of Ohio at Cleveland on February 22 and 23. 
A delegation of Cincinnati grain dealers attended and 
reported on their return that much progress had been 
made. 

* * * 

Cc. E. Jones, of the St. Paul Milling Company, vis- 
ited here last month as the guést of “Jack” Gartner of 
the D. O. Cross Company. 

$0 Spee 

The Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange decided 
recently to post reports of exports of grain at the 
United States ports, compiled by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets from the official reports of licensed grain in- 
spectors, on the bulletin board of the headquarters 
here. William lL. Ingles, director of the local office 
of the Bureau, is to supply the press with copies of 


the reports. 
* * * 

i. E. Dannemann, local flour broker, returned on 
March 1 from an extended tour in the cities of the 
Western Coast. He spent several weeks in Seattle. 

* a 
D. W. Hopkins, of the Mutual Commission Com- 


pany, has returned to his grain trade duties after an 
enjoyable vacation of two weeks spent with a party of 
friends in Florida. 

* * * 

G. A. Collier, representative of the Hay, Feed and 
Seed Marketing Service, of the Bureau of Markets 
at Washington, was a visitor at the Cincinnati Hay 
and Grain Exchange last month in the interests of 
the Bureau’s efforts to institute Federal grading of 
hay. He obtained several samples of hay from lo- 
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cal warehouses before departing for Indianapolis.. Mr. 
Collier has a large aequaintance in this city, where 
he was formerly in the grain and hay business under 
the firm name of G. A. Collier & Co. 

* * * 

The embargo on hay shipments to Cincinnati, re- 
cently established by the Pennsylvania and West End 
Roads, was lifted on February 17 and liberal con- 
signments are again invited. The congestion of cars 
in the terminal was reduced from 200 to 20 in less 
than five days. 

* * * 

Trading on the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 
was suspended on both Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays, but operations on the hay plugging tracks 
were continued as a means of eliminating the heavy 
congestion. Extra works on these days aided ma- 
terially in the freeing of the tracks from congestion. 

* * * 

A. Bender, of the Bender Grain Company, has been 
passing out the Perfectoes incident to the birth of his 
first grandchild born to the wife of his oldest son, 
Ray Bender, manager of the grain department of the 
Alfred Hill & Co., brokers. 

* * * 

Earl F. Kramer, of the Kramer Hstates, feed deal- 

ers, has returned from a Southern business trip. 
* * * 

Max Blumenthal is handling a liberal percentage 

of the barley consignments to this market. 
* * * 

Ray J. Herzog, who for several years was con- 
nected with the Cleveland Milling Company here, has 
resigned. 


* * * 
Samuel Bingham, of the Bingham-Scholl 'Grain, 
Company, is enjoying a fortnight vacation in the 
East. Elmer Voss, secretary of the-company, is at- 


tending to his duties. 
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GAIN it looks as though there is a loosening up 
of grain on the part of the farmers, although 
the trade is still so irregular that larger offer- 
ings for one week may be followed by a decisive 
slump in supply for the next week. For the’ present, 
however, it appears that grain sales have increased 
quite materially. For the first week of March, the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce reported total of- 
ferings of 777 cars, compared with 463 cars the week 
before, 649 cars for the same week a year ago and 
5d4 cars for the corresponding week of 1919. 

These figures suggest that the increase over the 
previous week was almost 50 per cent, while very 
material gains were scored over the record made for 
the corresponding weeks of 1920 and of 1919. 

Offerings for the first week of March included 90 
ears of barley, 525 cars of corn, 73 cars of oats, 64 
cars of wheat, 21 cars of rye and four cars of flax. 
This shows that the receipts are about 70 per cent 
corn, with smaller amounts of barley, oats, rye and 
wheat. 


* * * 


Secretary Harry A. Plumb of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce says that receipts' of grain have 
shown a large gain, at least temporarily. He asserts 
that time only will tell if these receipts are to go 
on at the enlarged rate. 

* * * 

Slight gains in cash grain prices have been the 
rule for the past few days at the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In the first week of March, wheat 
went up 3 cents on the average, rye and oats went 
up 1% cents each. corn rose 1% to 2 cents and the 
barley trade was firm. 

RS, KV 

The Federal Trade Commission reports that Mil- 
waukee has among the largest memberships of the 
boards of trade in the United States, with the excep- 
tion of St. Louis and Chicago. While Chicago had 
1.620 members and St. Louis 942, Milwaukee came 
next with 534, followed by Minneapolis with 464 and 
other cities ranging from 100 to 300 members. The 
number of memberships at Milwaukee is steadily be- 
ing reduced by purchase and cancellation, so that 
memberships are growing more vabuable at all times 
in the local organization. 

* * * 

Milwaukee has again climbed back to her position 
as the third largest primary market for the receipts 
of corn, being surpassed only by Chicago and St. 
Louis. A year ago, at the corresponding period of 
the crop vear, Milwaukee stood sixth as a corn re- 
ceiving center being surpassed by five other cities. 
A year ago, not only Chicago and St. Louis were 
ahead of Milwaukee in large corn receipts, but Oma- 
ha, Peoria and Indianapolis also outranked this city. 
Milwaukee has always been a popular place to sell 
corn because of the shipping facilities of this city 
and because millions of bushels of corn are needed 
to keep the Milwaukee industries going. On the crop 


opportunity to repair their cars. 
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of 1920, Milwaukee has received” to date more 
7,000,000 bushels of corn, while St. Louis reports — 
ceipts of a little more than 8,000,000 bushels. 
quality of corn received at Milwaukee has been | 
cellent with. ‘much of the supply grading Be 
Spring work, with farmers pusy plowing and pla 
ing, is expected to hamper the marketing of ¢ 
for shipment to Milwaukee as well as to other citie 
* * * 


Grain in store at Milwaukee at the close of busi- 
ness March 5 was 133,000 bushels of wheat, in ro 
numbers, 652,000 bushels’ of corn, 591,000 bushels 
oats, 126,000 bushels of barley, and 54,000 bushel nf 
of rye. ao 


* * * 


Milwaukee grain men have been notified that in 
probability this year will see the earliest opening of 
navigation in the records of the Great Lakes. This 
is due to the exceptionally mild weather which | 
just been experienced. It is believed that ore car- ) 
riers will be moving as early as April 1. The earli 
est previous movements of inter-lake boats was April 
4, about 10 years ago. 

One of the largest lines to operate on the Great — 
Lakes is that of the Pickands-Mather Steamship Com-— 
pany. According to Capt. Peter M. Cartwright é 
Milwaukee, who is in charge of all the vessels on 
that line wintering on Lake Michigan, no orders to fi 
out have been received as yet, because most of th 
work was done before the vessels were put up last 
December. It is said that it will take only two or ~ 
three days to fit out most of these steamers and — 
make them ready for service. During the past sea-— 
son 24 vessels wintered at’ Milwaukee. Other steam- 
ship Lines report orders to get ready for exception- 
ally early sailing. ‘This “is expected to mean a very 
active-movement—of grain on the lakes out of Mil- 
waukee. 

? * * * 


The railroads are apparently rapidly repairing 
their cars so that they will be in first class shape { 
soon to haul grain without the usual losses from 
leakage. Practically every month has shown prog- — 
ress in this direction. ‘In June last year 37 per cent 
of the grain cars arriving in Milwaukee showed some 
degree of leakage. In July this had been cut to 36 
per cent of the total. In August 33 per cent of the 
cars leaked. In September the ratio was cut down 
to 32 per cent. October it was down to 31 per cen 
of the aggregate. In November there was a decided 
improvement when the ratio of leaking cars dropped — 
to 25 per cent. In December it again declined to 18 © 
per cent and in January to 17 per cent. Thus the per- | } 
centage of grain leakage has been cut in half in about ; 
six or seven months. The ratio has dropped in all Bhs 
from 37 to 17 per cent as compared with an average a 
for that period of 29 per cent. The railroads prom- 5 
ise that the ratio of cars leaking grain will be stead- — 
ily reduced still further in the months to come. The ~ 
light movement of grain has given roads an unusual — 


* * * 


Despite the prohibition law in the United States, it cr, 
seems that there is still demand for knowledge of 
brewing, which may have its bearing on the great bar-° 
ley industry of the Northwest. Hantke’s Brewers’ 4 
school and laboratories at 200-210 Pleasant Street, — 
Milwaukee, announce that they will continue opera- 
tion, that new demands on the school have neces- 4 
sitated increased facilities in the laboratory depart- 
ment and that the school will continue its training S- 


courses. Apparently, brewing is not defunct if a 
brewers’ school still yields profits in 1921. a 
* * * 


. 

Plans have been broached to put the new Chamber — 
of Commerce building in the new Milwaukee Civie 
Center. By the widening of State, Cedar and Martin — 
Streets, a. great thoroughfare will be _ stretched 
through the city, east to west, along which will hems 
placed the new soldiers’ Memorial and other impor- | 
tant structures. The Auditorium, covering one 
square block, is already placed in this center. It iswa 
proposed to put the new Chamber of Commerce build- — 
ing on this site setting back from the river with a 
plaza between. It is also proposed to build several — 
decorative bridges over the Milwaukee River and — 
close it to traffic because it serves only a few con * 
cerns. 


a 
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The movement of rye to Milwaukee continues 
light, while the demand for milling, as well as for — 
shipping purposes, is strong and active. Dealers — 
here report that the supplies of rye left back in A 
the country are light and that stocks everywhere — 
are orly moderate, the visible supply at the present 
time being much smaller than is usual at this season 
of the year. 

. * * * 

The figures of the weighing department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee tell a clear story 
of heavier loading of cars in certain directions. The 
average loading of wheat in 1920 was 1,350 bushels — 
per car, which was exactly the same as in 1919. The © 
average car load of corn was 1,425 bushels in 1920, — 
also the identical figure of 1919. The average of — 
oats loading was 2,115 bushels for 1920, a gain of 95 
bushels. over 1919. The barley average was 1,545 © 
bushels for 1920, exactly the same as 1919. The 
average car load of rye in 1920 was 1,390 bushels, 


& 
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a gain of 25 bushels over the preceding year. Sum- 
marizing these returns indicate that the average car 
joad of oats has increased 95 bushels in one year and 
‘the average car load of rye has been increased by 
25 bushels, while all the other grains are unchanged 
in loading averages. : 
* * * 
Among the new members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Milwaukee are W. C. Nicholson, manager 
of the Plankinton Packing Company. 
* * * 
The barley market of Milwaukee is said to be 
_ showing steady improvement with light offerings, 
t 1 Price range is steadily 
becoming narrower. A steady demand for barley 
is ‘reported from the pearlers, who want only the 
choicest grades, while maltsters and shippers are 
also buying steadily. In short, there is an eager 
@emand for all kinds of barley at the present time. 
* * * 

A banquet and special honor has been shown to 
Prof. R. A. Moore, at the University of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. Mr. Moore is by all odds the 
greatest grain expert the state ,has, his specialty 
being the production of new strains of seeds which 
are especially adapted to this climate. Prof. Moore 
is known as the daddy of the short course in agri- 
culture, which is the course for practical farmers 
each winter and only lasts a few weeks. He is 
also the founder of the Wisconsin Experiment As- 
sociation. The banquet was held in connection with 
a marketing conference at Madison, Wis. to cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of Prof. Moore’s’ serv- 
ice for the university and the state. 

When Prof. Moore started in 1898, the state was 
afflicted with “scrub” grains which often did not 
yield the cost of planting and corn would not always 
harden and mature because the season was too short. 
Prof. Moore started out by introducing a strain of 
barley from Canada, selecting the best plants over 
a series of years. He succeeded thereby in producing 
the Oderbrucker barley which is pronounced the 
‘highest yielding barley in the United States. For 
this feat Prof. Moore became known as “the man who 
gave barley a college education.” 

In the line of corn Prof. Moore also achieved 
phenomenal results, his two new strains, the Golden 
Glow and the Silver King, not only maturing easily 
in colder climates but producing more corn to the 
acre on the average than the corns used in Iowa. 
One of Prof. Moore’s latest feats is to introduce a 
new strain of dent corn which will ripen in the 
most northern of Wisconsin’s counties. 

One of the great factors in trying out the new 
seeds has been the Wisconsin Experiment Associa- 
tion started by Prof. Moore which has members in 
all parts of the state—several thousand in all. 
Through this group of farmers the new seeds have 
been distributed im every corner of the state and 
the great bulk of farmers get the vast benefit from 
the new strains of seeds. Prof, Moore was born in 
Kewanee County in 1861 and was educated at Osh- 
kosh Normal and the University of Wisconsin. 

* * * 


Wisconsin reports almost 50 per cent larger stocks 
of barley than a year ago on the farms of the state, 
the figures being 5,251,000 bushels for 1921 and 3,829,- 
-000 bushels for the corresponding time a year ago. 
Some western states like South Dakota and Minne- 
sota, tributary to the Milwaukee market. report in 
Several instances almost twice, or more than twice 
as much barley on hand -now as was carried on 
farms a year ago. 
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* * * 


As an instance of the hard straits of the railroads 
at the present time and how they are handicapped 
in providing service, President H. E. Byram of the 
Chicago. Milwaukee and St. Paul lines declared that 
the company is buying nothing but necessaries and 
using up all the stocks of materials that it has on 
hand. President Byram declared further that the 
company has no plans whatever’ at this time for 
improvements and cannot have as long as the money 
market is on § per cent basis. 
- Asked concerning a rate reduction, Mr. Byram as- 
serted that nothing can be done in the way of cutting 
freights until business revives, until there is more to 
ship and until there has been some readjustment 
downward in the railroad wage scale. He stated that 
4 the railroad man wants a large volume of traffic 
rather than high rates and that it might be better 
to haye a large volume of freights and low rates 
rather than normal traffic at high rates. As busi- 
ness now stands, he says the freight rate does not 


pesca haa difference. . 


Ex-Gov. W. L.. Harding. Towa. made a forceful ad- 
; in Milwaukee, boosting the St. Lawrence deep 
“waterway route, He declared that since the country 
could wot move down to the ocean, the ocean could 
ye moved back to the country by means of this wa- 
- ‘He argued that water transportation is about 

costly than transportation by rail. and 
atural way of hauling—by water—is least 
n’ this *. Every dollar of unneces- 

"s egy a he said, is a heavy tax 

ay Coane eee hauled to Boston five 

r ‘pia ted by rail, con- 

e fact that 
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Argentina can reach Boston easily with grain be- 
cause of the all-water haul. With the new canal, he 
said, the railroads will be relieved each fall of a 
part of their heavy burden of moving the nation’s 
grain. Mr. Harding also referred to the fact that the 
new deep waterway route would save 24,000,000 tons 
of coal a year by the development of the water pow- 
ers of the St. Lawrence River. 

* wie 

There has been a drastic loss in the size of grain 
loadings, according to the weekly loading figures of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. In one 
week the loading of grain and millstuffs was 2,593 
cars, a decrease of 1,861 carloads from the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. This indicates that the 
drop in grain and millstuffs loading is about 40 per 
cent. In general the road reported a drop in cars 
loaded from 36,000 to 24,000, or about one-third. 

* * * 

The Donahue-Stratton Company will lease the Ri- 
alto Elevator of 1,600,000 bushels capacity to take the 
place of Elevator “A,” which burned January 25. The 
Rialto is at the foot of Broadway and is owned by 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 

* * * 

There is some talk in Milwaukee of discriminating 
against New York as a shipping point in retaliation 
for the objections of New York to the St. Lawrence 
deep waterway project. The Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce is considering this plan for recommen- 
dation to the shippers among its 3,600 members. 

* * * 

Fond du Lac is after the 1922 grain show of the 
Wisconsin Hxperiment Association. Madison was said 
te draw the same people each year, while the attend- 
ance at La Crosse the past year was said to be dis- 
appointing. 
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To cash grain situation here in Toledo is pretty 


ail 


dull. The receipts are small, but supplies are 

quite plentiful to take care of the poor demand 
and then some. Cash grain men say they have shaded 
their offers 1% to 2 cents per bushel in order to make 
sales and where in normal times acceptances of 20 
to 25 cars would result they sell a measly car or two. 
The almost impassable condition of the highways 
in the country prevents much of a movement to mar- 
ket, but as it is there is more coming than can be 
well taken care of by the indifferent demand. 

We are just starting into the season when the han- 
dling of shelled corn is a hazardous proposition, and 
eash handlers will fight shy of it as much as possible, 
only taking what they need to fill their sales. This 
eannot help but have a depressing effect upon an 
already weak market. There will be no risk in carry- 
ing the oats, but as they follow the corn and wheat 
markets they will undoubtedly suffer the same as 
corn, only in a lesser degree. There has been some 
improvement in the demand for flour and feed over 
the fore part of the month, consequently the millers 
have been picking up some wheat and it has not been 
stacking up in public places like the corn and oats. 

The recent strength in the wheat market has stimu- 
lated shipments very much. One Toledo mill reports 
having bought more wheat from the country in the 
last two weeks than they bought from the same source 
in the previous two months. It totaled quite a large 
amount, too. We are, however, entering the time of 
the year when the farmers will have their spring 
seeding to look after and we can look for smaller 
receipts from the farms until after corn is planted, 
when there will likely be a week or two of large re- 
ceipts. From the large carryover indicated by the 
government of farm reserves, the farmers will be kept 
busy all their spare time to market the grain they 
are still holding back. 

* * * 

Toledo stocks on March 10 were: Wheat, 562,000; 
corn, 189,000; oats, 581,000; rye, 29,000. Year ago: 
Wheat, 944,000; corn, 41,000; oats, 83,000, and rye, 
179,000. 

* * * 

The Toledo grain market has been quite active. 
No. 2 Red wheat has ranged from $1.75 to $1.97, No. 3 
Yellow corn .62 to .75, No. 2 White oats .41 to .50%, 
and No, 2 rye $1.41 to $1.61. Present prices are No. 2 
Red wheat $1.84, No. 3 Yellow corn .72, No. 2 White 
oats .50, and No. 2 rye $1.57. Receipts for the month 
are: Wheat, 215,000 bushels; corn, 261,000; oats, 267,- 
000, and rye, 39,000. Shipments wheat, 136,500; corn, 
155,500; oats, 260,100. 

7 > * 

The Northwestern Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers As- 
sociation held a meeting at Stryker, Ohio, on March 7. 
A large number of the Toledo grain dealers and others 
interested in the grain trade left here on a special 
ear on the Toledo & Indiana railroad. After partak- 
ing of a splendid dinner given by the Stryker Ele- 
vator Company a very interesting session was held. 
Particular attention was given by the country deal- 
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ers present to getting a better understanding of the 
present situation in the trade and laying plans for 
better results in the future. 

* * * 

Edward Fabel, grain dealer of Swanton, Ohio, was 
a visitor on the Toledo Produce Exchange last week. 
* * * 

The Toledo Produce Exchange Traffic Club held 
their March meeting on the 11th at the Elks’ Club. 
It was featured by a dinner, followed by the business 

session. 
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CCORDING to the monthly report of the statisti- 
A cian of the Commercial Exchange, the stocks of 

grain in public warehouses in Philadelphia on 
March 1 were: 1,029,190 bushels wheat, 1,056,078 bush- 
els corn, and 259,962 bushels. oats, compared with 
1,434,356 bushels wheat, 459,517 bushels corn and 
328,067 bushels oats on February 1 and 343,209 bush- 


els wheat, 188,804 bushels corn and 230,069 bushels 
oats on March 1, 1920. Receipts of erain at Phila- 
delphia during the month of March- were: 838,603 
bushels wheat; 1,601,225 bushels corn, 122,028, bush- 


els oats, 107,836 bushels rye. 
during the month of February 


Exports from this port 
were: 956,486 bushels 


wheat, 903,489 bushels corn, 51,476 bushels rye and 
8,333 bushels barley. 
* * * 
New memberships in the Commercial, Exchange 


have been petitioned for during the past month by the 


Parker Commission Company, 417 Lafayette Build- 
ing; the Buffalo Flour Milling Company, flour bro- 
kers, 4th and Market Streets; the New York Central 
Railway Company, Denckla Building, all located at 
Philadelphia; James A. Dawes, grain and feed dealer, 
Hightstown, N. J., and Fisher and Nolan, grain, feed 
and flour merchants, Malvern, Pa. 
* * * 
On and after March 1 the Girard Point Elevator 


Company and the Philadelphia Grain Elevator 
pany declined to receive orders for 
to 12 per cent moisture content. 
* * * 
According to a bulletin of the State Department of 
Agriculture the wheat crop of Pennsylvania for 1920 


Com- 
the drying of corn 


was 26,774,760 bushels. The ‘five million bushel 
class” are Lancester County, which leads with 2,905,- 
668 bushels, and York, Berks, Franklin and Cum- 
berland next in order. Adams and Chester raised 
over 900,000 bushels. 
* * * 
Farm labor is plentiful in the Moorestown, N. J., 


section and at much lower wages than since the 
war period, according to one of the agents of the 
reau of Farm Management of the 
partment of Agriculture, 
vestigation in southern 
average wages paid per 
fallen to $50, with 
$40 this spring. 
the war 
to $35. 


pre- 
Bu- 
United States De- 
who has been making an in- 
New Jersey. In 1920 the 
month was $65 and this has 
the prospect of going as low as 
Before the entrance of America into 
the same class of farm labor was paid $30 


* * * 


R. Raymond Tybout, 
and the Philadelphia 


chemist, 211 S. 138th Street, 
Grain & Feed Company, 403 
Sansom Street, both located in Philadelphia, were 
elected to membership in the Commercial Exchange 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors of that Asso- 
ciation. 
* * * 

moved 
Phil- 


Arkell & Smiths, bag manufacturers, have 
their Philadelphia offices to 332 Bourse Building, 
adelphia, 

-* * * 

and. feed merchant of Phil- 
adelphia, died February 24 at his home, 818 N. 63rd 
Street, due to a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Schaal op- 
erated a mill and elevator at the Pine Street Wharf, 
Schuylkill River, for 35 years, having entered the 
business when a young man. He was a member of 
the Commercial Exchange for 31 years and prominent 
in Masonry. He is survived by a widow, three sons 
and a daughter. 


Charles Schaal, grain 


* Ls * 
M. F. Baringer. feed dealer, and Mrs. Baringer, re- 
cently left for Florida where they expect to stay 
until April. 


” > * 
head of the firm of George A. 
and shippers of grain, and 
where he 
three 


George A. Magee, 
Magee & Co., receivers 
wife, has returned from Atlantic City, N. J., 
was recuperating after an illness of about 
weeks. 

7 . - . 

The Commercial Exchange, Philadelphia Bourse, 
Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce and the City 
of Philadelphia have joined together in opposing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., the rates proposed by the Southern and 
Pacific Company and the Morgan Lines interest for 
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service through the port .of New York to points south. 
The new tariff, recently filed, but sinee suspended, 
provides for the absorption of the differential at pres- 
ent existing in favor of Philadelphia from points 
east of the Alleghenies, and if permitted to go into 
effect would probably mean the withdrawal of the 
Southern Steamship Company from this eity and oth- 
erwise be detrimental to the port of Philadelphia. 
* * * 

The hay warehouse of Charles Henry, Willow 
Grove, Pa., was completely destroyed by fire recently 
together with about 50 tons of hay which was stored 
in the building. The loss is estimated at $60,000. 

* * * s! 

The army piers and storage depots at Oregon Ave- 
nue, offered the city by the War Department and 
which were to have been used for the exporting of 
flour, have been rejected by Mayor Moore. Claiming 
the restrictions would entail an annual expenditure 
of $750,000 the Mayor withdrew the city’s offer from 
further consideration by the War Department ins a 
letter to Brigadier General W. D. Conner, chief of the 
transportation service, “There was nothing else for 
the city to do,” said the Mayor. “The city was will- 
ing to consider purchase or rental, The Government 


imposed restrictions we thought unfair and unrea- 
sonable.” 
* * * 
The number of cars unloaded during February at 


Girard Point HBlevator was 56 wheat, 765 corn and 
32 rye: at Port Richmond Elevator: 466 wheat, 156 
corn, 11 barley and 1 rye; at Twentieth Street Ele- 


vator: 12 corn, 20 oats, 1 barley, 1 buckwheat and 
1 peas. 
20 
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@ DVICES of elevator men and operators on this 
A market are to the effect that a considerable 

é> quantity of wheat and coarse grains is still 
being carried by farmers over this territory. That 
situation was confirmed by W. W. Bleecher, who has 
returned from a trip over a considerable area of 
North Dakota. He found that farmers with grain 
on their farms are now showing more of a disposi- 
tion to sell, and that they are ready to let go on 
any firm spots that may develop during the next few 
weeks. 

Operators here assert that farmers over the North- 
west are finding themselves confronted by a serious 
and an unusual condition, in that many of them have 
obtained loans for more than the present values of 
their wheat, either from the banks or through inte- 
rior elevator interests. Some of the latter again 
have obtained such advances from the terminal, eleva- 
tor companies. Under that condition farmers are 
asserted to feel that it is not to their advantage to 
sell, and many of those who have made advances 
have been slow in liquidating the loans and record- 
ing losses. The situation is conceded to have been 
ereated through the mistaken attitude of farmers in 
refusing to sell early last fall when much higher 
prices might have been realized. 

* Teh ke 

The Duluth Board of Trade membership of George 
Dion has been transferred to J. N. McKindley of the 
Hallett & Carey Company and the membership of HE, 
J. Wenzel has been transferred to R. M. Sellwood. 
The Simons, Day & Co., of Chicago, has been 
granted a corporate membership on the Board. Be- 
yond the above, no changes in business firms or 
commission houses have been noted on the Duluth 
market during the last month. 

* * * 

M. M. McCabe, of McCabe Bros. Company, has been 
elected.a member of the Board of Trade’s Arbitration 
Committee to fill the vacancy brought about through 
the election of W. W. Bradbury to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

* * * 

Old operators on the Duluth market learned with 
regret of the death at Minneapolis on March 5 of 
James Geggie. While a resident of Duluth he was 
connected with the Spencer-Moore Grain Company 
and he removed to Minneapolis 20 years ago. At the 
time of his death he was connected with H. S. Wood- 
worth & Co., grain dealers there. 

* * * 

Frank W. Falk, one of the younger generation of 
operators on the Duluth market, left recently for 
California, where his marriage to a daughter of A. 
W. Frick, a former president of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, is scheduled to take place in the near future. 

Cg eo 

The Duluth Traffic Commission is grappling with 
the situation created by the attempt. of the Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis Railway to raise its rate on grain ané@ 
fiour shipped from Omaha territory to Duluth. Under 
a ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
spring, the grain freight rates between Omaha and 
Chicago, and Omaha and Duluth were made equal. 
By means of supplementary tariff, however, the rail- 
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road preferred to make an arbitrary increase of 7% 
cents a hundredweight on grain and 8 cents on flour, 
claiming that they were unable to obtain a satisfac- 
tory division from the roads connecting Minneapolis 
and Duluth. Millers of Minneapolis. and ‘southern 
Minnesota joined in the protest heard recently before 
Commissioner Jewell of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Members of the trade here are hope- 
ful that the railroad’s contention will not be upheld, 
and that the original rate will be ordered to be made 
effective. A decision is looked for shortly. 
* * * 

Spring wheat from the Canadian West is continuing 
to move in good volume to this market, the daily 
average of cars handled being around 60. That move- 
ment has been affording the elevators here some 
business during a dull period. The bulk of that 
wheat has been going forward to Minneapolis mill- 
ers, but some of it is being taken daily by the two 
milling companies here. Advices of Duluth commis- 
sion houses with Winnipeg connections are to the ef- 
fect that the movement is likely to be maintained 
for some time yet, some say practically up till the 
opening of the lake navigtation season. The trade 
is being handled mainly by the Globe and the Great 
Northern Elevator Companies. 

* * * 

Oats trade has also been helping out commission 
houses here during the dull season. The growth of 
that trade during the last few months was indicated 
in receipts of 976,000 bushels during February, bring- 
ing the aggregate amount on store in the elevators 
here up to over 4,200,000 bushels. That trade was 
made possible through the revision in freight rates 
a year ago, enabling operators here to reach out into 
a wider territory. Practically all the oats coming 
in have been taken by the elevator companies who 
have been enabled to hedge them on a basis to net 
good carrying charges, Few oats have thus far been 
disposed of in the East by operators, but a demand 
sufficient to take care of all supplies here is expected 
to develop after the opening of the lake navigtation 
season. It is thought interesting to note that No. 3 
White oats at around 42 cents are practically on 
the same price basis as a month ago. 

* * * 


Duluth operators do not look for any serious re- 


_sults when the future trading bill as amended and 


passed by the Minnescta State Legislature goes into 
effect. Gratification was expressed by grain men here 
over’ the action taken at the recent Farmers’ Grain 
Grain Dealers’ convention held at Jamestown, N. D., 
in passing a resolution protesting against the putting 
through of any Federal or state legislation that might 
seriously interfere with the present marketing ma- 
chinery. It was feared by the delegates at the con- 
vention that the passing of the Wilkinson Bill or any 
other legislation by the Minnesota state legislature 
might be disastrous to the grain-growing interests 
of the Northwest. It was suggested that the Min- 
nesota legislature should leave the present marketing 
system alone until a better system is devised and 
adopted by the farmers’ organizations, 
* * * 


Dealers on this market specializing in feeds are of 
the opinion that current quotations in corn are’ out 
of line with wheat and rye, and that as a result the 
planting of corn may be curtailed substantially next 
spring in the northern portions of the territory into 
which it had been working. Commenting upon that 
condition, R. M. White of the White Grain Company 
pointed out that carloads of a fine grade of corn 
were offered during the last few days at a basis of 
around a cent a pound. With heavy freight rates to 
be deducted, he thought it could be figured that the 
margin left for the grower must necessarily be small, 
especially if grown upon high-priced farm lands. 
Mr. White asserted that with the dairying industry 
in northern Minnesota showing» expansion, his firm 
has been doing a fair trade in feeds over the terri- 
tory. Demand for Eastern shipment had been prac- 
tically nil, however. 

* * * 

With trade conditions as they are, no extensions 
or material improvements are contemplated by Du- 
luth elevator interests this year. It is figured out 
that the elevator capacity at the Head of the Lakes 
is sufficient to take care of any traffic likely to de- 
velop within the next year or two. It is understood, 
however, that one of the companies leasing an old 
type of elevator at Superior stands ready to build 
a modern house of its own as soon as building and 
other conditions are thought to have been sufficiently 
adjusted to warrant carrying through the undertak- 
ing. 

* * * 

For the present crop year from August 1 last up 
to the present, the movement of all grains on the 
Duluth market has aggregated 56,500,000 bushels, as 
compared with 24,900,000 bushels up to the same pe- 
riod last year. Of that wheat has accounted for 
34,100,000 bushels as against only 10,800,000 bushels 
up to the same time a year ago. 

* * * 

Julius H. Barnes expressed the opinion~in the 
course of a recent interview in Duluth that the new 
administration at Washington would make a grave 
mistake were it to pass legislation imposing a high 
tariff upon wheat or other grains. Farmers in ask- 


,in the New York Produce Exchange. 
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ing for such restrictions should remember that t 
price of wheat is governed by the world’s markets. - 
As long as the United States is a grain exporting 
country, it must sell its products in competition with | 
those of other countries. The shutting out of whea' 
from Canada would only work injury to the domes 
consumer through raising the cost of his flour, while 
at the same time it would not confer any benefit 
upon the farmer, he said. 3 : 


yg 
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Grew: A. Carruthers, son of James Carruthers, ~ 


head of the large grain house of James Car- — 
ruthers & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Winnipeg, and — 
New York, is among this month’s applicants for mem~ 
bership in the New York Produce Exchange. Mr. 
Carruthers won a commission as lieutenant-colonel 
because of his excellent service with the Canadian 
forces in France. 1 
* eat 3 
Cc. A. Robinson of the local grain firm of Robinson ~ 
& Sweet, familiarly called “Gus” by his many friends, 
not only in the local market, but in Chicago and Win- — 
nipeg, where he is well known, left for Europe late — 
in February and will spend possibly three months — 
traveling, chiefly in Switzerland and southern Europe. — 
* * * 5 
W. J. Robson of the Wheat Export Company, Ine, 
hasbeen elected to membership in the New York — 
Produce Exchange to succeed Fred Harrison, who has ~ 
returned to England. The departure of Mr. Harrison 
indicated that the work for which the Wheat Export 
Company was. organized is virtually terminated and 
therefore Mr. Robson will have comparatively little — 
to do excepting to wind up the affairs of the com- im 
pany. : a 
gs * * * \ oa 
Alfred T. Martin, for many years an active and 4 
‘popular member of the local grain trade, but in re- © 
cent years located on the Chicago Board of Trade as 
a member of the large commission firm of Bartlett. 
Frazier Company, spent a few days recently with his 
many old friends on the New York Produce Exchange, a 
of which he is still a member. Mr. Martin expressed 
the opinion that prices for grain in general have been 
ruling too high. In his judgment, there was little 
or no warrant for the recent upturns. He declares — 
that farmers have been holding back tkeir grain, 
but thinks they will soon be compelled to unload. 
* * * 


Carlo C. Ruggieri, agent for the Italian Food Ad- — 
ministration, has made application for membership: 


* * * 


Frank Cowgill, who was elected to membership in 
the New York Produce Exchange early this month, 
has succeeded E. Newman Giles as assistant to Fred 
M. Bennett, manager of the local office of Lamson 
Bros. & Co., the well-known commission firm of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. Giles, who recently 
married Mr. Bennett’s daughter, was made manager 
of the firm’s offices in Buffalo, N. Y. 

* * * 

John Melady of the Melady Grain Company of this — 
city left the Produce Exchange last month for an ex- 
tended trip in Europe. 

* * * 

Among the applicants elected to membership in 
the New York Produce Exchange last month were: = 
A. F. Baarslag of the Netherlands Corporation for 
Oversea Trade, importers and exporters; Julius Isaac 
of the Continental Grain Company, commission mer- 
chants; J. L. Ravenswaay, associated with G. Schil- A 
peroort, grain exporter; Henry S. Johnson of Sanday & 
& Co., grain exporters; Max Steen of K. & E. Neu- 
mond, exporters. 

* * * 

Henry EH. Beardsworth, associated with several 
grain firms on the New York Produce Exchange in 
recent years, who went into the freight brokerage 
business on his own account a short time ago, has 
closed his office and become affiliated with the com- 
mission house of B. F. Schwartz & Co. _ 

* * * 

Members of the grain trade on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange were sorry to hear recently that John 
H. Hamilton had been laid up in a hospital with a 
severe attack of pneumonia. Mr. Hamilton is the 
floor representative of stock and grain brokerage_ 
firm of Shearson, Hammill & Co., managing their pri- 
vate wire to the Chicago Board of Trade. The latest 
report is that he is making satisfactory progress to- 
ward recovery. 

* * * 

While the firm of Ramey, Danforth & Yeager, Inc., 
was organized several months ago, the concern had 
decided to remain practically idJe in a business sense © 
because of the prevailing abnormal conditions grow- 
ing out of the war. It had been determined not to 7 
rebuild the elevator at Jordan, N. Y., which had been — 
destroyed by fire, because of the high cost of mate-_ 


_ treasurer. 


Greenawalt, a stockholder 
* 


_ manager 
spoke on the grain exchange system. Several Indian- 
_apolis grain dealers heard the address. 
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ricl, labor, ete. At a meeting of the officers and 
directors held early in March, however, it was agreed 
that conditions were more favorable, and it was de- 
cided to make preparations for rebuilding the elevator 

n the old site, which is in a highly favorable loca- 
tion between the New York Central and West Shore 
Nailroads, giving it unusually good sidetrack facili- 
ties. Hence the president was authorized to make 
arrangements for securing bids for the construc- 
tion of the new building, which will be especially 
eonstructed for the handling of grain in sacks and 
mixed cars of grain, dairy and chicken feeds, ete. 
The officers are: Charles C. Ramey, president; Joseph 
W. Danforth (president of the Simpson, Hendee Com- 
pany), vice-president; M. V. Young, secretary and 
The directors embrace the president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, and in addition 
the following: E. B.*°Waldon, vice-president of the 
Corn Products Refining Company; George Simpson, 
treasurer of Simpson, Hendee & Co., and John B. 
Yeager of J. B. Yeager & Co., Wilkes-Barre. 

* * * 

George B. Ellin, formerly representative on the 
Produce Exchange floor for Blyth & Bonner, Stock 
Exchange brokers, has severed that connection and 
become affiliated with Knight & Co., grain commis- 
sion merchants of New York and Chicago. 

* * * 

Among the recent visitors on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange were James A. Patten, the well-known 
Chicago grain operator, and Fred S. Lewis of F. S. 
Lewis & Co., commission merchants on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 
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CCORDING to local grain dealers, the movement 
of grain is gradually increasing each day after 
having been at a standstill during January and 
compares favorably with that of February of last 
year. The movement is said to be due to the fact 
that the price is a little higher, that farmers are 

anxious to sell before the assessors come around in 

March, and also because of the fact that roads are 

in better condition for hauling. Grain dealers state 
that at least 70 per cent of the crops is still in the 
eribs, 55 per cent of the wheat in the hands of the 
farmers, and the farmers are waiting for better 
prices. 


> 


* * * 


Ten dollars for every man, woman and child in 
Indiana is the average annual crop loss in Indiana 
from insects, according to a statement made by Prof. 
J. J. Davis, head of the entomology department of 
Purdue University. This would make a total loss 
of $30,000,000 in Indiana, much of which could be 


; prevented by known remedies, if properly applied.” 


* * * 


The Indiana Milling Company was made defendant 
in a damage suit filed by Arthur E. Davis in Superior 
Court recently to collect $25,000 as the result of in- 
juries sustained when he fell from a smoke stack 
which he was employed to paint. He declares that 
his fall was caused through the negligence of the 
company. According to the complaint, Davis was 
employed by the milling company to paint a smoke 
stack on April 26, 1919. While working employes of 
the company made a fire in the furnace, causing the 
ropes to burn, letting Davis fall 30 feet to the 
ground. He complains that he lost his right eye and 
six teeth and suffered other permanent injuries. 

* * * 


Although opposed by some members, the Indiana 
Assembly passed the Steele senate bill giving certain 
public utilities the right of eminent domain, on ap- 
proval by the Public Service Commission. The bill 
defines elevators and warehouses as public utilities. 
The hill provides that to enable the utility properly 
to perform its functions it may condemn and appro- 
priate Jands of individuals or private corporations 
for the purpose of erecting buildings, stretching 
wires, building dams and making other extensions. 
The bil! provides that such condemnation shall not 
extend to city blocks in which more than half of the 
area is occupied by residences: No public utility is 
authorized to begin condemnation proceedings with- 
out first obtaining a declaration of necessity from the 
Public Service Commission, after public hearing. 

* x * 


Announcement has| been made of the resignation 
of William E. Fanning as manager of the Home Grain 
Company at LaGrange, Ind. His successor is B. F. 
and officer of the company. 
* * 

At a luncheon given at the Chamber of Commerce 
cat Columivs Ind., recently, John S. Shields, general’ 
f the Blish Milling Company at Seymour, 


He declared 
t if a system which would prevent gambling in 
and which would adequately handle the grain 

evised that nine-tenths of the grain 
>> 
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dealers of the country would be in favor of doing 
away with the present system of grain marketing. 
He said the grain exchange was essential to take 
eare of the marketing of large quantities of grain and 
that the large number of terminal elevators and coun- 
try elevators could not be maintained without such 
a form of exchange. He further explained that grain 
dealers are insured against losses through grain ex- 


changes by the process of hedging. Dealing in fu- 
tures was necessary to stabilize the grain market, 
he said, and showed the conditions existing in Ar- 


gentina and Russia, where there are no exchanges 
and because of the lack of dealing in futures the 
crops fall into the hands of gamblers. Mr, Shields 
pointed out undesirable features of the system which 
permits gambling in foodstuffs, but said this could 
not be eliminated without destroying some of the 
desirable features of the present system, but when 
some improved system is presented which proves 
satisfactory, he said all grain dealers of the country 
would be behind it. 
* * * 

Barclay S. Mering, 56 years old, chief engineer for 
the American Hominy Company, died recently at Los 
Angeles, Calif. Mr. Mering was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, but moyed to Terre Haute when a child. He 
is a graduate of Rose Polytechnic Institute and was 
employed as a civil engineer at Buffalo, N. Y., soon 
after his graduation, and was married to Miss Eva 
Green of that city in 1895. He came to Indianapolis 
in 1907 as engineer for the Hominy company. Mr. 
Mering was a member of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church. He is survived by a widow and one daugh- 
tex. The funeral services were held in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


* * * 

Frederick Prange, 86 years old, one of the most 
widely known grain dealers in Indiana, died at his 
home in Indianapolis recently. He had lived in In- 


dianapolis about 50 years and had always taken an 
active interest in business affairs. 
* * * 
J. B. Bridewell 63 years old, head of the Bridewell 
Milling Company of Bloomington, Ind., died at his 
home there February 28, after a brief illness of pneu- 


monia. Mr. Bridewell is survived by a widow and 
one son. 
* * * 
Wm. H. Howard, secretary of the Indianapolis 


Board of Trade, made one of the principal addresses 
at the Sixth Annual Convention of the Farmers’ and 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Indiana, which was con- 
vened in Wabash. Mr, Howard talked on ‘Indian- 
apolis as a Grain Market.” 

* * * 


Articles have been filed here showing the organiza- 


tion of the Fowler Grain Company at Fowler, Ind., 
with a capital stock of $103,000. Perry Stembel is 
head of the company. 


ee 


The Evans Milling Company recently received one 
of the biggest feed dryers in the state. The piece 
of machinery, which is all in one piece. weighs 75,000 
pounds. It required about four weeks to remove the 
caryer from the car on which it was shipped to the 
third floor of the new building the milling company 
is constructing. 

a eo 

Articles have been filed here showing the organ- 
ization of the Oak Town Grain Company at Oak 
Town, Ind., with a capital stock of $50,000. Roy Clod- 
felter and Russell Bond are interested in the new 
venture, 
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HERE has been a little improvement in demand 
for feed, hay and grain with the local jobbing 
trade, and retailers are busier than they ever 
were, but as a whole business is below normal, and 
prospects are not especially good. The country has 
plenty of grain and hay this year, and hasn't been 
buying much, while city business has been so greatly 
reduced through the smaller number of livestock 
earried for dairy, draying and other use, that it is 
small as a whole compared with that of a few years 
ago. Loss of ‘distilling business is also a factor that 
has greatly reduced the volume of business handled 
through the grain houses and local elevators. The sus- 
pension of several corn mills in this section, and re- 
duced demand for manufactured feeds have also been 
felt. 

It is claimed by some of the clevator men that busi- 
ness has been very dull for the past four months. 
Conditions in the unsettled wheat market have re- 
sulted in millers carrying such small stocks of wheat 
that their own capacities have been far greater than 
their needs, with the result that only the larger mar- 
ket elevators have had the pleasure or profit of carry- 
ing any supplies of wheat. With distilling also at a 
standstill there has been little or no need of carry- 
ing any large stocks of rye. corn, etc., to supply such 
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trade, while with the country well supplied with cheap 
corn there hasn’t been the feeding demand passing 
through the larger city elevators. 

F. C. Dickson, of the Kentucky Public Elevator 
Company, said: “We've had a mighty rotten period, 
not handling one-fifth of our capacity in grain of late. 
We've handled a little corn and oats, and much less 
wheat. Stuff is coming in and going right out again, 
with the result that there is very little storage of any 
moment. Seed oats volume has not been especially 
large so far.” 

Mr. Dickson in discussing conditions remarked that 
a considerable part of the dullness in the local ele- 
vator trade, which is general here, is due to the in- 
trastate freight rates of Indiana being so low as to 
work a great hardship on the grain trade of towns 
on the south side of the Ohio. Grain houses or ele- 
vators at New Albany or other north side points can 
bring in grain from any part of Indiana on intrastate 
rates, reship at a lower cost from the north side, 
and at the same freight rates as Louisville from the 
Ohio Southward, or can ship back to intermediate 
Indiana points on intrastate rates, as against intra- 
state for Louisville. The difference this making 
shows in a statement made by O. W. Edinger, of 
Edinger & Co., Louisville, who said: “We can’t do 
anything much in Indiana now, as New Albany is 
underselling us by four cents a bushel on oats, due 
to the inequality of the freight rates.” 

One Western Kentucky elevator man recently 
purchased an old elevator on the north bank of the 
Ohio, which enables him to handle interstate grain 
to this elevator, unloading it there, and reloading on 
fresh shipments to points south of the Ohio River. 
Otherwise he would be in steady competition with 
southern Indiana elevators, where he couldn’t meet 
the price. Of course a change of some kind will 
probably be made sooner or later, with the prospects 
for it being considerably later as a result of the slow- 
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ness with which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion acts. 
* * * 
Present hay quotations in Kentucky are much 
lower than they were a month ago. No. 1 baled 


Timothy is offered at about $24; No. 2, at $22; Mixed, 
No. 1, $22, No. 2, $19; Clover, No. 1, $24, No. 2, $21; 
wheat and oat straw, $14; rye straw, $16. During the 
past few days offerings have been much better, with 
receipts better, while demand has been slightly keener. 
Farmers are now trying to clean up their old hay be- 
fore crop planting starts. 
* * * 

Reports from seedmen are to the effect that pros- 
peets are for a big Clover crop this season, Clover 
seed being cheap, which is resulting in farmers buy- 
ing it very freely. A good deal of it is being planted 


of course for land fertilization, with the idea of 
plowirg it under, but a-lot will be used for crop 
purposes. 

* * + 


Corn is showing steadier prices, with Yellow, Mixed 
and White at the same quotation, there no 
premium for a change. No. 2 is quoted at cents 
and No. 3, 2 cents a bushel under No. 2. Oats are in 
fair demand, with No. 2 White, 52 cents, No. 3 White, 
5114 cents, No. 2 Mixed, 50 cents. Seed oats 
quoted at two cents a bushel over regular gradés. 
There is some demand also developing for seed corn, 
which is being sold by the seed trade at around $2 a 
bushel, for good stock from previous There 
is much damaged corn in cribs this year, which 


being 
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are 


crops. 


was 


injured by mushy weather, and which isn’t fit for 
planting. 
* * > 
The Kentveky Court of Appeals has recently up- 


held the Jefferson Circuit Court, in declaring against 
the City Tax Assessor, Louisville, who tried to assess 
grain and feed, seeds, etc., merchandise, instead 
of agr’cultural products, the former carrying a $2 per 
hundred tax rate, whereas agricultural products carry 
a 15-cent rate per hundred. 

> * > 
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Wheat crop reports from all over Kentucky are 
promising, it being reported from every section that 
the winter has been with the crop, which 
looking fine, and probably about out of danger. 
a meeting of the Central Kentucky Millers 
tion, Lexington, Ky., a few days ago, it was held that 
the state crop shows a 90 per cent acreage, based on 
pre-war average; and a 100 per cent condition. 
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Suit has been filed by the Southern Railway Company, 
Louisville, against the Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Company, for demurrage to $7,236, 
representing charges for holding cars on siding over 
24 hours, between October 1, 1919 November 30, 


Louisville 
amounting 


and 


of that year. The company refused to pay the 
charges, therefore the suit. However, considering the 
fact that during that period the company was tied 


up as a result of a bad fire in the plant, there is an 


excuse for not being able to receive the stuff 
he ae 
While most of the corn mills in*this section are 
down, the Louisville Cereal Mills Company, reports a 


very fair demand, and that it has been operating full. 
This concern has an established trade that has stuck 
however, as it has,.been in the game since 1906 when it 
took over the Rabbeth-Rutherford Milling Company's 
business. Richard B. Crawford, city sales manager 
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for the company, recently called attention to the fact 
that their local business had inereased to a point 
where additional motor truck equipment had been in- 
stalled. 

* * * 

Hezekiah Griffith, 88 years of age, president of the 
First National Bank, Columbus, Ind., and a grain 
Gealer since 1855, recently died at his home in that 
city, where he started as a clerk in his brother’s dry 
good store when 14 years of age. He was reputed as 
one of the wealthiest men in the county. 


TRANSPORTATION NOTES 


JOINT RATES ON GRAIN 


In I. and S. No. 1233, opinion No. 6565, 59 I. C. C. 
733, the Commission held that the Big Four was 
not warranted in proposing to cancel the joint rates 
on grain from stations on the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western east of Cayuga, Ind., protested by the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade. The dispute about 
divisions did not result satisfactorily. The matter 
may be brought to its attention. 


REPARATION FOR DEMURRAGE 

An award of reparation has been made in No. 
10428, E. E. Delp Grain Company vs. Philadelphia 
& Reading et al., opinion No. 6569, 59 I. C. C. 755-7, 
on account of illegally assessed demurrage charges 
on 14 carloads of salvaged oats held at Port Rich- 
mond, Pa., after they had been shipped there from 
New York. 

The oats in question were taken from a leaking 
vessel in New York and shipped to the elevator of 
the Philadelphia Grain Hievator Company, con- 
trolled by the Philadelphia & Reading, for drying. 
That was a commercial transaction for which the 
complainant made arrangements in February, 1918. 
In Aprii the elevator company began suggesting te 
the complainant that it send no more oats to be 
dried because the elevator company could not say 
how soon they could be handled. There were then 
16 cars of oats awaiting drying. 

Complainants, to help out the elevator company, 
suggested that the railroad make a special rate on 
the oats to Baltimore so that it could ship the de- 
layed cars to that point for drying. Nothing came 
of that proposal. Fourteen cars remained on the 
Reading’s tracks until May 6, when the railroad 
threatened to sell the oats for demurrage. There- 
upon, the complainant paid the demurrage and war 
tax, the former amounting to $2 820. : 

The Commission, in disposing of the case, said the 
tariff rules were defective in that they did not dis- 
tinguish between the commercial and transporta- 
tion services the elevator offered to perform. It 
held that the demurrage charges were not provided 
for in the tariff and, therefore, not legally assessed, 
and directed the return to the complainants of the 
$2,820 demurrage. 

The tariff rule provides that demurrage will not 
be assessed on bulk grain sent to the elevator 
“except when ordered by shipper or consignee to 
be held in cars or reconsigned for domestic de- 
livery.” 

The Commission pointed out that the grain was 
not held in cars for the consignee or reconsigned 
for domestic delivery. It pointed out that the 
change in destination was made only because of 
the threat to sell oats held for drying simply be- 
cause the: elevator company could not handle them 
as fast as the complainant sent them to Port Rich- 
mond. 


AN EARLY SPRING 


The condition of the Great Lakes in respect to 
ice gives promise of an early spring movement for 
grain from the head of the lakes. A recent bulletin 
from the Central Shipping Company says: 


Latest report from survey of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture notes existing ice fields as 
much less in all lakes as against this time last year. 
The ice in Duluth-Superior harbor is 17 inches in 
thickness and there is a field of broken ice drifted in 
by easterly winds extending four miles out from Min- 
nesota point. The field will probably move out with 
westerly winds. There are no ice fields visible in the 
lake outside of the Apostle Islands and none off Kee- 
weenaw Point or east of Whitefish Point, where the 
broken ice fields are drifting in and out. In lower 
Whitefish Bay there is no solid ice; at Saulte Ste. 
Marie the ice is 14 inches in thickness; at Mud. Lake, 
below Moon Island, 18 inches. In Lake Michigan there 
are no ice fields reported.along the west or east 
shores until as far north as Charlevoix, where ice 
fields extend beyond vision, although ice not heavy. 
At Mackinaw, the straits are filled with broken ice 
drifting in and out over east portion, but is stationary 
west of MecGulpins Point. Harbor ice at Mackinaw 
is 10 inches in thickness. 


The St. Claire River is reported open as far as Ma-: 


rine City. The ice field in Lake St. Clair is well bro- 
ken up and large amounts of open water showing. 
Detroit River is open and broken ice running down 
the river steadily. Very little ice in Lake Erie and 
none reported over the Western portion. At Erie 
there is a field packed in near shore and fish tugs 
have some difficulty in moving through it. At Buf- 
falo practically no ice in harbor and little floating ice 
visible in lake. From Fort Niagara to Sacketts Har- 
bor. a small amount of ice in some harbors but none 
visible in the lake. At Sodus Point harbor ice is nine 
inches in thickness and solid; firm ice renorted at 
Kingston, Ontario. It is beginning to break up at 
Ogdensburg and pass down the main channel. 'An 
early lake season is predicted. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR. AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 

March 16, 17—Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
of Missouri, Sedalia. ae 

April—Western Grain Dealers Association, Cedar 
Rapids. Mee 

May 10, 11—TIllinois Grain Dealers Association, 
Peoria. Poa 

May 18, 19—Oklahoma Grain Dealers Association, 
Oklahoma City. ahi 

May 24-26—Kansas Grain Dealers Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 19, 20—Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 21-28-—American 
St. Louis, Mo. aed ‘ 

September 6, 7—National Hay Association, Chi- 
cago. 


Seed Trade Association, 


WESTERN DEALERS TO MEET 
The Board of Directors of the Western Grain 
Dealers Association have decided to hold the next 
annual convention at Cedar Rapids during the 
month of April. The definite date will be fixed 
later. ry 


TO SERVE HAY ASSOCIATION 

Harry G. Morgan of Pittsburgh has been ap- 
pointed to membership in the Board of Directors of 
the National Hay Association :-to fill a vacancy 
created by the recent death of Samuel Walton. Mr. 
Morgan was vice-president of the National Hay As- 
sociation in 1903 and president in 1904 and has 
served as a director at various times before and 
since. He is a man of sterling character and one 
whose judgment is sought for on all matters per- 
taining to the hay trade. His selection by the 
Board was a most happy one. 


MISSOURI FARMER DEALERS TO MEET 


The Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Mis- 


souri will hold its annual meeting at Sedalia March _ 


16 and 17. Subjects to’ be discussed will be Hle- 
vator Bookkeeping and Records; Collecting Grain 
Claims; A Report of the Grain Marketing Com- 
mittee of 17; How to Make the Moisture Test; 
Grain Grading Demonstration; Co-operative Pur- 
chasing of Farm Supplies; A State Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co-operative Buying Agency; Missouri Co- 
operative Law. An invitation is extended to all 
members of boards of directors, elevator managers 
and others interested in grain marketing to attend 
the state meeting at Sedalia. 


OHIO FARMER DEALERS MEET 

The Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Association met 
in Cleveland on February 22. Among the speakers 
were Mark Pickell of Chicago who talked on ‘The 
Grain Dealers’ Program’; E. G. McCollum of 
Indiana. on “Forward Steps in Marketing”; Clif- 
ford Thorne of Chicago on “Traffic Problems’; 
Judge Palmer of Defiance, on “The Cooperative 
Union Hlevator”’; Professor Erdman of Columbus, 
on “The Cooperative Movement.” 

President R. E. Croninger was reelected. Other 
officers chosen were: D. J. Lloyd of Waterville, 
vice-president; C. F. Smith, second vice-president; 
Charles Latchaw, treasurer. Directors: L. I. Winch, 
D. L. Dunham and R. D. Cole. 


“ 


N. D. FARMERS DEALERS MEET 

The tenth annual convention of the North Da- 
kota Farmers Grain Dealers Association, meeting 
at Jamestown, March 1 to 3, adopted a resolution 
opposing any state or Federal legislation “that will 
seriously interfere with or change the grain mar- 
keting machinery” at the present, and warned 
Minnesota legislators against passing pending 
legislation of this nature. 

This resolution followed an interesting three day 
session at which many important subjects were 
fully discussed. 

Officers for the new year were elected as follows: 
President, A. A. Lane, Sherwood;. vice-president, 
George Knauss, Hannaford; secretary, P. A. Lee, 
Grand Forks; treasurer, L. A. Wimken, Grand 
Forks. Directors: A. Robbi, Cavalier; Ole Serum- 
gaard, Devils Lake. x 


APPOINTMENTS BY NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The Board of Directors of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association has selected E. M. Wayne, of” 
Delavan, Ill, as a member of the Board to suc- 
ceed the late Lee G. Metcalf, who died on January 
3 last. Mr. Wayne will fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. Metcalf, who was elected a Director of the Na- 
tional Association for the full term of two years 
at the Minneapolis convention last October. Mr. 


Wayne has served as president of the Association — 
and his wide experience and sound judgment will 
be a real asset to the organization at this time. © 

Mr. Metcalf was also a member of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Association and President 
Clement has filled this vacancy by appointing J. A. 
Daugherty, of Nashville, Tenn., to serve on the 
Committee until the next annual meeting. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PUBLISHES 
ARBITRATION DECISIONS 

The long awaited “Decisions of the Arbitration 
and Appeals Committees of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association” has been published, and is fully 
up to expectation. This is the first volume of a ~ 
series, for it is the intention to issue additional — 
books from time to time. mY 

The volume covers decisions from the first, made 
in 1902, up to 1920. The decisions are given in full — 
in the order in which they were issued, and in ad- 
dition there is a brief syllabus of each case ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and a complete topical index, 
which will permit every dealer to refer at once to — 
the decision covering the point at issue in his own © 


- case if he becomes entangled in a dispute. 


The book is an invaluable aid for every grain 
dealer and no-one doing business under the Na- 
tional Trade Rules should be without a copy. Only 
about 400 copies remain out of the edition of 1,000 
and as the price is but $5 they will be quickly 
snapped up. If you want your copy we advise a 
quick order on Secretary Charles Quinn of Toledo. 
Mr. Quinn is to be congratulated on this useful 
adjunct to facile trading. 


MINNESOTA DEALERS MEET : 

Although the discussion on future trading 
brought out some sharp invective and extravagant 
misstatements, the convention of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association of Minnesota kept its head and 
refused to make any recommendation for a change 
at this time. 

The meeting was held at Minneapolis, February 
15 to 17. President H. R. Meisch was unable to be. 
present so the meetings were presided over by Vice- 
president A. O. Lunder, and Charles Kenning, the 
latter bearing the chief burden, 

Among the speakers were M. R. Myers of Chicago, 
who spoke on “Collective Buying’; Owen L. Coon 
of Chicago, on ‘Freight Adjustments and Railroad 
Claims”; C. J. Rockwood of Minneapolis, on “The 
St. Lawrence Waterway Route’; Charles H. Hyler 
of South Dakota on “Marketing”; and Col. Wil- 
Wilkinson of St. Elmo and T. E. Cashman of Owa- 
tonna who spoke in favor of the anti-future trad-_ 
ing bill, and Asher Howard of Minneapolis who 
spoke against it. 

The resolutions adopted included the following: 

Whereas, it has been impossible for our president, 
H. R. Meisch to be present during our convention on 
account of necessary absence from the state on ac- 
count of his health, therefore be it: 

Resolved, That we express our sympathy to him in 
his affliction and our regrets at his inability to be 
present during our convention and wish for him his 
speedy convalescence. 

Whereas, it is as necessary that the farmers or 
producers be advised of the production and consump- 
tion of farm crops in the world as it is for others, 
therefore be it, 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to promptly take 
necessary action for the establishment of a world 
crop reporting service covering both consumption and 
production under the auspices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and we ask that this depart- 
ment be given needed funds for the collection of such 
information and its prompt delivery to farmers and 
we especially approve to this end the plan recently 
submitted of the National organization. 

Whereas, there has been a general decline in the 
prices of nearly all commodities transported by the 
railroads and_especially on the products of the farm 
and that the present rates of freight are unduly high 
in comparison with farm products, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge an early readjustment of 
the freight rates downward, and be it further 

Resolved, that we condemn in the most unqualified 
terms the provisions embraced in the legislation pro- 
viding for guaranteeing a net rate of returns to the 
railroads above all operating expenses as economic- 
ally and socially and politically unsound. 

Whereas, there has been such a serious lack of care 
for shipping grain and potatoes at times and result- 
ing in the loss of immense sums of money to the 
producer, therefore be it resolved, that we ask our 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission to take such 
steps as to urge the railroads to furnish adequate 
shipving facilities for said commodities.. 

Whereas, we believe that the development of the 
St. Lawrence River to permit ocean commerce to 
reach the lake ports without expensive transfers is 
necessary to save freight charges and avoid disas- 
trous delay, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we endorse the project which may 
be found most feasible by our Government engineers. 

Whereas, it is necessary to the stabilizing of the 
business of the various farmers’ companies of our 
state and that the manager be protected against un- 
just criticism and the company be guarded against 
unwise management, thereby making more secure the 
stability of the company in either instance, therefore 


be_ it 
Resolved, That we urge the companies to engage an 
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. ete auditor at least annually to audit the accounts 
of the company. 
_ Whereas, we have been able to secure a lower rate 
f bonding insurance by pooling our bonding, be it 
Resolved, That we authorize and instruct our Board 
of Director's to endeavor to get a somewhat similar 
roposition for insurance on grain and grain eleva- 
tors that we have on bonding with the agencies com- 
t oe fe the state association. We give our Board 
_ of Directors to act in this matter if in their judg- 
: z Aa arrangements they can secure justify such 
F ereas, we believe the free importation of Can- 
_ adian wheat has operated against the prices of the 
_ wheat to the American farmer, therefore be it 
Resolved, That we urge our representative in Con- 
gress to take early action to revise the tariff laws 
such as to adequately protect the products of the 
farmers if the tariff is continued on the necessities 
which the farmers purchase. 
Whereas, the business of agriculture has been con- 
_ stantly subject to violent and ruinous price fluctua- 
tions on farm products, be it 
Resolved. at we heartily endorse the efforts of 
the Committee of Seventeen in their study of termi- 
nal and export marketing problems and that we stand 
. Spee to co-operate in any practical plan that will 
_ eliminate this uncertainty and that we refrain from 
’ ng any part or offering any recommendations 
_ changing the present methods of marketing grain 
until after this committee has concluded its delib- 
erations. 4 
Whereas, it is difficult to secure adequate protec- 
tion in the purchase and sale of small quantities of 
grain under the present minimum of 1,000 bushels 
possible to be used in hedging, be it 
Resolved, That we ask the Chamber of Commerce 
of Minneapolis and the Board of Trade of Duluth 
to establish a minimum of 500 bushels with which to 
make use in hedging transactions. 


The election of officers resulted in the choice 
(after the refusal of A. O. Lunder to accept the 
Office of president owing to poor health) of Charles 
Kenning, of Bird Island, as president; H. J. Far- 
mer, Airlie, vice-president; and Adam Brinn, treas- 
urer; H. J. Farmer, Airlie, A. C. Nelson, Ben and 
Theodore Frederickson, Airlie, directors. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


| 


_ Foilowing are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, ete., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for February: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. 3 5 . 
emer toon -—Shipments——_, 


1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus.. _ 739.799 516,236 1,165,944 491,500 

Corn, bus,... 3,143,280 439.836 2,190,145 119,934 

Oats, bus... 129,004 445,310 56,362 194,300 
3 Barley, bus 214,270 * 1,188 PLO. Sio oh Vinncurs iis ed re 
. Rye, bus., 1,702,030 2,434,332 1,520,000 1,722,830 
e Hay, tons... 1,495 TSOUERE Gries Open wes Baal ne 
* Blour, bbis.. 97,684 119,970 31,455 56,646 


Reported 


CHiICAGO— by John R. Mauff, ret 
of the Board of Trade, “ y ae ho re 
q 


——Receipts——_, ——Shipments—_, 
E 1921 1920 1921 1920 
e Wheat, bus.. 1,134,000 2,231,000 1,192,000 3,141,000 
: Corn, bus....13.657,000 7,759,0 5,166,000 2,715,000 
Oats, bus... 3,874,000 6,841,000 38,304,000 3,645,000 
Rye, buss, 367,000 710,000 28,000 608.000 
p 444 0 4 : 605,000 
Timothy Seed 
sh Oe ee 2,076,000 3,381,000 2,978,000 38,736,000 
Clover Seed, / 
Ibs. ...... 2,165,000 2,557,000 1,974,000 1,619,000 
Other rass 
Seed, Ibs... 1,546,000 3,262,000 2,187,000 1 963,000 
lax eed 
bus rea 17,000 100,000 ~ 3,000 24,000 
Broom Corn, me 
iS) --.-+. 1,271,000 1,011,000 1,615,000 1,574,000 
Hay tons... TO723 26,840 1,645 4,781 
Flour, bbis.. 796,000 1,007,000 587,000 734,000 


_ CINCINNATI—Reported by D, J. Schuh, executive- 
secretary of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange. 
: ———Recétpts————_, r—_Shipments*——_, 
19 1920 1921 1920 
bus.. 109,200 


Wheat. 255,600 117,600 176,400 
Shelled Corn, 

bus. ...... 337,200 289,200 2,148,000 200,000 
Oats, bus... 278,000 4262000 330/000 222/000 
Barley, bus.. 5,200 TOAST) gee HAS oe gS 
Rye, bus.... 15,600 2/400 20,400 3.600 
Har Corn,bus. ...... BOS OMNE IS mits pk 5: 
Feed, ons... 1,560 MOM Ls citi Sehic 
Hay, tons... 9,283 TS ae 0 ic eee 


“These figures do not include shipments made from 


? 


_—~-s PULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. Macdonald, secre- 
3 tary of the Board of Trade. — 


Sree om Shipments—— 


Died ALON (Ne 921 1920 1921 1920 
“Wheat, bus.. 1,405,976 230,515 1,215,468 431,759 
SGormctie... 267,491  ...... PaUNe A Ss oan 
— Gats, bus... 975.027 31.845 4087 91.494 
Barley, bus.. 1.946 39.287. 38,073 2°153 
Rye, wee. 804,502 1,204,206 201,547 |..... 
< ‘wt . 
Slemess..55) 107,251 101,761 22.955 50,791 
Flour, bolas. 62... Zi 60.690 57,815 


ee — acoipis———_. —__Shipments_—_, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

. 4,519,862 2.929.467 3,039,917 1,762,396 

4, 456 5.5 1,065 

be 8 161,0 774,589 451,944 $61,835 

2/09 $27,168 154,177 228,229 

94.055 53,894 132,773 451 

DUS 335,594 48,058 27,645 116,683 

is. 876,655 1,016,538 213,880 452,760 

OT ee a 

ue H. A. Wickstrom. chief 

ge and Board of Trade. 


eee 
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INDIANAPOLIS—Reported’ by- Wm. H. Howard, 
secretary of the Board ‘of Trade. 


Gud phn aaeect ——Shipments—_, 


921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 1/82,000 . 188,500 =~52000 75,400 
Corn, bus.... 1,384,000° 2,223,200 1,169,000 1,526,000 
Oats, bus... 684,000 1,558,000 796,000 1,280,000 
Rye, bus.... 12,600 8,400 1,400 4,200 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade. 


———Receipts——{, -—Shipments——_,, 
1921 sé 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus.. 6,556,950 4,213,350 5,354,100 3,821,850 
Corn, bus.... 1,630,000 1,723,750 416/250 646,250 
Oats, bus.... 428,400 1,038,600 504,000 712,500 
Barley, bus.. 117,000 157,500 75,400 84,500 
Rye, bus... ,800 67,100 28,600 107,800 
Hay, tons... 45,384 73,008 24,564 48,108 
Flour, bbls.. 48.100 68.900 250,250 243,750 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secre- 


tary of the Chamber of Commerce, 


Receipts —~ -——Shipments——_, 
921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 248,400 290,780 142,075 486,810 
Corn, bus.... 1,471,920 1,508,150 1,541,725 353,140 
Oats, bus.... 539,440 1,590,190 470,300 768,080 
Barley, bus.. 497,490 524,380 143,630 226,200 
Rye, bus.... 150,120 263,220 145,410 268,950 
Timothy Seed, 
Sit Func: 210,000 343,211 299,081 162,088 
Clover Seed, 
Thane eres 70,480 628,436 740,069 460,920 
Flax See s 
DUS Wales 69,340 tll CoN Vans 43,560 
Feed, tons... 1,260 12,556 15,334 4,800 
Hay, tons... 996 288 168 1.968 
Flour, bbls... 125,870 41,930 128,310 72,070 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, sta- 
tistician of the Chamber of Commerce. 


-———- Receipts—,, eh coe ton SEIN 


1921 1920 1921 2 

Wheat, bus.. 7,371,960° 6,628,770 38,270,400 2,489,330 
‘orn, bus.... 1,099,810 927,810 951,180 609,080 
Oats, bus.... 1,252,090 1,287,750 1,110,920 1,178,530 
Barley, us. 739,410 592,110 787,270 516,920 
Rye, bus.... 359,010 694,960 289,330 844,640 
Flax ‘Seed, 

DUS. sn aon 262,050 362,340 37,050 19,700 
Hay, tons... 2,029 2, 175 1,196,432 
Flour, bbls.. 94,679 125,191 1,218,502 718 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by G. S. Colby, chief 
grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Lid. 

-——_—Receipts———_, -——-Shipments——_, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
VV AIRC URS)" taapanteyseciaay. Naito) agaileica 
OURS.) . 
Oats upusens<" « 
Barley, bus.. 
Rvepoeaisas os 

NEW YORX CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, statis- 

tician of the Produce Exchange. 


bus.. 


———Receipts——Y, - Shipments——, 
1921 1920 921 1920 
Nhe US... 19827700 ae shi in POT OOM Micrctet clay 
aries a. 1, 252, TORY Roe. a ts DOS OP 000; Bien. wine 
Crppepasaue: . S42, 000: as a TOPO OF? iO Skea. «.:« 
Barley, -bus:. 467,600  «_... 24s PA tO one 
SCRUM Seis. S2EOSC NOM Wonetne « COG OO0e | ol shetes as 
Timothy Seed, 
DAS tk Lecwibeicc tia mtaeyetsty VET a ER SRE ae 
Clover Seed, 
SSS See teeta se", Ooh capaeties A eat aca, aie L SSE er sas, 
BIOUM b POLS...) OOASOED Tey tea ALBION A Pe as nee 
OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 


of the Grain Exchange. : 
— Receipts———, ———Shipments. 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. — 999,600 720,000 981,600 776,400 
Corn, 29, 2,588,600 1,481,200 1,888,600 
Oats, 1,374,000 610,000 1,380,000 
Barley, fit , 30,600 70,200 21,600 
Rye, bus. o.: 49,500 126,500 50,600 79,200 


PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, 
of the Board of Trade. 


-——Recei pts———, --—_Shipments——_, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


secretary 


Wheat, bus.. 75,800 126,450> 78,000 99,600 
Corn, bus.... 1,484,450 3,566,250 1,169,050 2,664,250 
Oats, bus... 599,000 1,235,200 587,900 1,186,400 
Barley, bus 91,000 63,000 64,400 37,800 
Rye, bus... ,600 68,400 21,600 73,200 
Mill Feed, 

TOS Wee xtg 7,320 13,900 9,230 15,630 
Seeds, Ibs. 150,000 240,000 150,000 780,000 
Broom Corn, 

bh a 45,000 SOTO Oe sa Tals pire 15,000 
Hay, tons... 840 2,910 400 1,010 
Flour, bbis.. 236,805 309,400 219,200 306,200 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by S. S. Daniels, statis- 
tician of the Commercial Exchange. 


——Receipts——_, -———-Shipments——,, 
1921 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 838,603 556,274 956,486 567.756 
Corn, bus.... 1,601,225 342,841 903,439 231,428 
Oats, bus.... 122,028 Ti, SHSM cle a einen” Pema Aus. 
Barley, bus.. Thay stile 1,495 Booka. | hla ed 
Rye, bis..5.- 107,836 366,136 BLA TB Tr, Soins 
Flour, bbls.. 194,598 175,235 50,038 252,810 

PORTLAND, ME.—Reported by Geo. F. Feeney, 


traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
— Receipts———_, ———Shipments——_,, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 2,429,823 1,306,224 2,538,825 1,292,297 
Corn, bus.... 101,534 217,345 289.608 
Oats, bus.... 182,786 49,940 94,117, 
Barley, bus.. 170,183 170,876 196.472 
Rye, bus.... 66,956 227,539 218,251 192,000 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Reported by Eugene Smith, secre- 
tary of the Merchants Exchange. 


Receipts———, ———Shipments-——_, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 2,890,122 1,434,140 2,138,610 1,960,480 
Corn, bus.... 2,605,688  3,849,30 1,653,630 2,649,200 
Oats, bus... 1,932,600 3,174,000 1,842,680 3,030,220 
Barley, bus.. 76,800 80,000 32,940 42,420 
Rye, bus.... 29,700 14,300 18,160 48,080 
Hay, tons... 16,879 32,583 7,430 18,255 
Flour, bbis.. 329,960 471,700 387,450 546,670 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by Henry C. Bunker, 
chief inspector of the Chamber of Commerce. 


SRE ete Tes -——Shipments——, 


1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, tons. 6,022 2,855 ee ie ee 
Corn, tons... 1,031 ED ee eee eee 
Oats, tons... 286 SGP aR Deke. ie 
Barley, tons. 11,305 BOSE... Vcd ae kd 
Bran, tons.. Ty elge : dled 
Hay. tons... 4,131 5.893 -"  vasian - aoe 
Beans, sac 48,402 61,969 tae eras £7 


717 


TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassaway, secretary of 
the Produce Exchange. . 


m—Receipts——_, -———Shipments-——, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 172,200 313,60 118,769 199.940 
Corn, bus.... 156,250 87,450 127,902 56,945 
ets: ) Bas ao. 199,900 176,300 226,900 81,165 
Barley. bus.. 2,400 A354 OO. eee, ols Sakae 
Rye, DUS s.. « 36,000 25,200 83,177 67.685 
Timothy, bags 2,045 6,851 3,312 6,534 
Clover, bags. 8,457 2,504 11,332 010 
Alsike, bags. 1,180 1,245 1,199 2,026 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of January 4, 1921 
Grain drying. apparatus.—Victor Bigand, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Filed November 3, 1919. No. 
1,364,477. See cut. 


Claim: A grain drying apparatus including a skele- 
ton frame provided with a plurality of superposed 
floors each of which consists of a series of perforated 
sections having their ends pivotally mounted in said 
frame, means for holding the sections of one floor in 
substantial alignment or for tilting said sections to 
cause material carried thereby to be dropped through 
the floor, a hopper arranged beneath the floors, receiv- 


ing materials therefrom and provided at its bottom 
with a discharge chute having a closing means, an 
elevator provided at one end of said frame and de- 
signed to elevate grain to the upper one of said 
floors, and a hopper receiving grain from said eleva- 
tor and provided with rollers engaging the top of said 
frame for moving said hopper over the upper floor 
sections to deposit grain upon said sections. 


Bearing Date of January 11, 1921 
Cable for thermo-electric circuits of grain tanks. 
—Leonard H. Des Isles, Chicago, Ill. Filed July 
24, 1918. No. 1,365,465. 
Grain cleaner—Andrew V. Cleland, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Filed January 8, 1918. No. 1,865,304. 


Claim: The combination, with a shoe, of bars. piv- 
oted thereon, pins provided at one end of said bars to 


fit holes arranged one above the other in the side 
walls of said shoe for the vertical adjustment of said 
bars, and a sieve supported on said bars for adjust- 
ment therewith. 


Grain cleaning machine—Andrew VY. Cleland, 


Minneapolis, Minn. Filed January 8, 1918. No. . 
1,365,303. 
Bearing Date of January 18, 1921 
Grain drier.—Wilbert Putnam and Garfield D, 
Longman, Thronwell, La. Filed October 21, 1919. 


No. 1,365,950. See cut. 


Claim: A grain drier, comprising a casing, vertical 
partitions in the casing forming flues at the side walls 
on the casing, a horizontal partition connecting the 
vertical partitions and forming a lower heating cham- 
ber and an upper drying chamber, a steam coil in 


the heating chamber, inclined perforated shaking 
racks in the drying chamber, a blower, a pipe con- 
necting the inlet of the blower with the heating 


chamber, a pipe connecting the outlet of the blower 
with the lower portion of the drying chamber, ver- 
tical crank shafts mounted outside of the casing, 
links connecting the crank shafts with the racks, and 
means for simultaneously turning said crank shafts. 
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CANADA there in the near future. Geo. W. Shook is presi- in ownership. The company operates in various 


The Welwyn Farmers Elevator Company, Ltd., of 
Welwyn, Sask., has been authorized to increase its 
capital stock from $7,000 to $25,000. 

James W. Ford, grain and hay merchant, operat- 
ing at Penticton, B. C., has sold his business there 
to the Penticton Food Products, Ltd. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


Dustman Bros. of Ohio City have bought the ele- 
vator at Latty, Ohio, formerly owned by a Payne, 
Ohio, concern. ! 

The elevator at Rochester, Mich., has been pur- 
chased from Frank C. Shoup by the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company. 

Frank Clella and Geo. Nachtrieb have sold their 
grain elevator at Ogden, Mich., to the Blissfield Co- 
operative Association. 

The capital stock of the Wagner White Company 
of Jackson, Mich., has been increased from $60,000 
to $120,000. The firm handles grains and seeds. 

The Farmers Co-operative Grain Company of 
Kinde, Mich., has been reincorporated and expects 
to reopen the grain elevator there in the near 
future. 

The grain, produce, fuel and stock of W. M. Mon- 
roe & Son at Bronson, Mich., have been sold to the 
Bronson Co-operative Association which was re- 
cently organized. Immediate possession was given. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by G. A. 
Hahn, G. W. Morris, W. H. Walker, F. S. Cossier 
and A. G. Mills as the Oberlin Elevator Company 
of Oberlin, Ohio. The firm is capitalized at $50,000. 

The mill and other property of the Byron Center 
Grain & Fuel Company at Byron Center. Mich., 
have been purchased by the Farm Bureau. The 
company will continue to conduct a fuel, fertilizer, 
custom grinding business, etc. 

The real estate and grain business of the Rich- 
wood Grain Company of Richwood, Ohio, has been 
purchased by the Richwood Farmers Exchange 


Company. The change in ownership took place 
March iL O. W. Frum is president; J. P. Sidle, 
vice-president; Frank McDaniel, treasurer; and 


BH. B. Baumgarner, secretary. 


INDIANA 


Notice of dissolution has been filed by the Union 
Elevator Company of Evansville, Ind. 


An addition has been built to the elevator of 
Wolfe & Bevington at Shipshewana, Ind. 


The Silver Lake Farmers Elevator Company has 
purchased the Kinsey Bros.’ elevator at Silver Lake, 
Ind. 


The Cates, Ind., elevator has been purchased by 
H. Conover, He has employed Sam Mettee to man- 
age it. 

The Wheatland Elevator Company succeeds the 
old Farmers Union Elevator Company at Wheat- 
land, Ind. 


B. F. Greenawalt succeeds Wm. HE. Fanning as 
manager of the Home Grain Company which oper- 
ates at La Grange, Ind. 

A new 35-horsepower motor has been installed in 
the elevator of the Coatesville Elevator & Feed 
Company of Coatesville, Ind. 


The elevator of the Mardenis Equity Exchange 
at Markle, Ind., has been remodeled and the power 
changed from steam to electricity. 


The name of the Hays Milling & Grain Company 
ef Worthington, Ind.. has been changed to that of 
the Farmers Associated Elevators Company. 


F. R. Daugherty has purchased the elevator of 
the King Grain Company located at Wabash, Ind., 
and will operate as the King Grain Company. 


Julius O. Artes was recently re-elected president 
of the Evansville: (Ind.) City Council. He was for- 
merly president of the Union HBlevator there. 


The elevator of the Horton Elevator Company of 
Hortonville, Ind., has been purchased by the Farm- 
ers Co- -operative Company. R. Wood is manager. 


The Rolling Prairie Grain Company of Rolling 
Prairie, Ind., has made plans for conducting a small 
lumber yard in connection with its grain and coal 
business. 


The W. L. Brown coal and lumber yards at Law- 
rence, Ind., have been purchased by the Farmers 
Terminal Grain & Feed Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind. It will erect a new elevator and wareroom 


dent and Henry Lants, vice-president. The new 
owners will take charge April 1. 

The Macy Elevator:-and Feed Mill at Converse, 
Ind., have been purchased by Guy L. Kepner. The 
plants were formerly the property of John Crowder. 

The McMahan-Wood Company of Valparaiso, Ind., 
has purchased the old Lindner Elevator there from 
J. W. Brummitt. The new owners will remodel it 
into ‘a modern structure. 

The Wm. Gale Elevator at Cumberland, Ind., has 
been purchased by the Farmers Terminal Grain & 
Feed Company of Indianapolis. The purchaser will 
operate the elevator as a branch house. 

Clarence Knepper is the successor of A. J. Quick 
as manager of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
South Whitley, Ind. Mr. Quick is manager now of 
the Richvalley Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Richvalley. 

A company to be known as Newman & Smith was 
recently organized at Cynthiana Ind., by S. C. New- 
man and J. O. Smith, and has taken over the grain 
and coal business there which Mr. Newman oper- 
ated formerly. 

John Seller, I. H. Hull, T. H. Richardson, L. W. 
Guse, and W. C. Hunsley are the director's of the 
recently incorporated Hanna Co-operative Equity 
Union Exchange of Hanna, Ind. The capital stock 
of the firm is $40,000. The company will deal in 
grain, stock, etc. 2 


THE DAKOTAS 

The grain, hay and feed business of Geo. Nelson 
at Ardmore, S. D., has been purchased by J. Wasser- 
burger. 

The Geo. Bagley Elevator Company’s elevator at 
Red Elm, S. D., is under the management of L. E. 
Rosenthal. ‘ 

Ord Whiting has been succeeded as buyer for 
the Farmers Elevator Company of Benedict, N. D., 
by J. Harchanko. 

D. Haffy is no longer manager of the Equity Hle- 
vator Company of Tower City, N. D. He resigned 
his position as such some time ago. 


The Davenport Elevator at Toronto, S. D., has 
been leased by Ed. Lovre. Mr. Lovre has been 
manager of the elevator for many years. 

The Stokka Bros. Company has been incorporated 
at Cooperstown, N. D., to handle grain and farm 
lands. The capital stock of the company is $50,000. 

A new truck dump and a 10-ton scale has been 
installed in the elevator of the Olmstead Grain 
Company of Olmstead, N. D. C. H. Briggs is man- 
ager. 

Plans are being formulated by farmers in the 
vicinity of Freeman, S. D., for the organization of 
a cooperative elevator company there to build and 
operate a grain elevator. 

A grain storage plant i$ to be built for the Fargo 
Mill Company of Fargo, N. D. The company will 
also provide for a feed and flour.warehouse and for 
increased milling capacity. 

The elevator at Hastings, N. D., formerly owned 
by L. Larson has been purchased by the Hastings 
Grain Company. The Hastings concern is com- 
posed of G. A. Lenhart and B. C. Hanson. 


EASTERN 


Capitalized at $3,000, the Somerville Hay & Grain 
Company, Inc., was incorporated at Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The Glens Falls Brick & Lumber Company of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., has opened a grain elevator of 
20,000 bushels capacity. 

The New Era Cash Grain & Feed Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has changed its name to that of the 
New Era Feed Company. 

Rufus L. Brown is president of the Berkshire 
Coal & Grain Company, Inc., which was recently 
incorporated at North Adams, Mass., capitalized at 
$200,000. 

Wm. Gower has purchased the store, cider mill, 
ete., of Jacob Middlekauff at Spielman (r. f. d. 
Fairplay), Md., and will erect a modern grain ele- 
vator there in the near future. 

The Cutler Company of North Wilbraham, Mass., 
will operate under its own name the hay and grain 
establishment at Chatham, N. Y., heretofore con- 
ducted under the name of the Chatham Grain Com- 
pany. The change in name does not involve change 


localities in New York and Massachusetts and this 
change places them all under one name. 

Arthur E. and John B. Clark have purchased the 
grain and feed business of Geo. B. Washburn at — 
Richland, N. Y. Mr. Washburn established the — 
business there nearly 40 years ago. 

Ramey, Danforth & Yeager, Inc., of New York, 
N. Y., have decided to rebuild the elevator at Jor- 
dan, N. Y., which was recently destroyed by fire. 
Chas. C. Ramey is president of the firm. 


The Girard Point Elevator Company and the 
Philadelphia Grain Elevator Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have published the announcement that 
they will not receive orders for drying of corn to 
12 per cent moisture content. 

The interest of H. A. Smith in the Chippewa Feed 
& Grain Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has been sold 
by him to M. C. Burns. Mr. Burns succeeds him 
as president of the company. Mr. Smith will con- 
tinue ae wholesale feed business on his own ac- 
count. 


ILLINOIS 

The Farmers Elevator at Seymour, Ill, is under 
the management of U. Hieronymus. 

The elevator at Farmingdale, Ill., is now under 
the management of Harry McMillan, Jr. 

The Alta Farmers Elevator Company of Alta, IIL, 
has appointed Cumner Livingston as its manager. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Bushnell, Ill, 
has bought the elevator and feed mill of the Nagel 
Bros. 

Fred F. Munson is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Hlevator Company at Arcola, Ill., by P. B. 
Rolling. 

The B. P. Hill Grain Company of Forreston, IIl., 
is under the management of Victor Kinma, formerly 
of Axtell, Neb. 

The Dorchester 
tion of Dorchester, IIl., 
of C. L. Cameron, 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator & Warehouse Company has been incor- 
porated at Coulterville, Ill. | : 

The Hammond (Ill.) Co-operative Grain Company 
is under the management of L. P. Kizer. He was 
formerly located at Decatur. 

The Virden Grain Company of Virden, Ill., has 
changed its operating policy and’ hereafter will be 
conducted on a co-operative basis. : 

Farmers around Barclay, Sangamon County, Ul, 
are interested in the organization of a company to 
build and operate a grain elevator there. 

The contract has been let by M. A. Kirk of Bond- 


Co-operative Elecator Associa- 
is under the management 


ville, Ill., for the ereetion of a new 50,000-bushel 
elevator. This replaces the one which burned last 
July. , 


The grain elevator of J. C. Madden at Varna, Ill., 
has been purchased by a Streator, Ill., company, 
represented by Mr. Murdoch. The considera 
was $7,100. 

A new elevator has been built at Verona, Ill., oe 
the Verona Farmers Elevator Company, which 
handles lumber, coal, salt, building gissoaie sl and 
other sidelines. 

The Port Byron Grain & Fuel Company of Port 
Byron, Ill., has been reorganized into a co-opera- 
tive farmers company. The capital stock of the 
firm is $50,000. - 

The Farmers Grain Company ‘of Missal, Ill. is 
now under the management of R. E. Jacobs. He is 
successor of H. E. Crum, who is now manager of the 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of Leorard. 


The Farmers Elevator Company is succeeded at 
Graymont, Ill., by the Graymont Co-operative Com- 
pany. The capital stock of the firm has been in- 
creased from $30,000 to $60,000. There has been no 
change in the policy of the firm. 


The Karmers Elevator Company of Meredosia, 
Ill., has completed a 10,000-bushel ear corn elevator. 
It is to be operated in connection with its 50,000- 
bushel grain elevator. The equipment includes one 
leg with 15x7-inch buckets, chain feed conveyors, — 
one dump and a 150-bushel Howe Hopper Scale. 


Geo. Harsh and P. W. Harsh, operating as the 
Terminal Grain Company at East St. Louis, Ill, 
have sold their Terminal Elevator to A. H. Beard ~ 
ley and T. M. Scott. They will operate as the Ter- 
minal Elevator Company. The elevator has a ca- 


e 
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pacity of 100,000 bushels, and is. operated by elec- 
tricity. A. H. Beardsley is president of the com- 
pany and T. M. Scott, is secretary. 

, The capital stock of the Leonard Elevator Com- 
pany of Leonard, Ill., which was recently reorgan- 
ized into a co-operative concern, has been increased 
from $17,500 to $20,000. -H. E. Crum is manager. 

C. E. Fair, Geo. C. Richmond and Wm. Schoicz- 
hauer have filed articles of incorporation as the 
Oquawka Grain & Supply Company of Oquawka, 
Ill. The capital stock of the firm is $6,500. The 
company has taken control of the local grain ele- 
vator. 

The Hartley Elevator at Chrisman, Ill., has been 
purchased by R. L. Waldruff, from the estate of the 
late A. K. Hartley. He will operate it under the 
name of the R. L. Waldruff Grain Company. Mr. 
Waldruff also operates elevators at Scott’s Crossing 
and Chrisman. 


WESTERN 

Herman Ehler is agent for the Powers Elevator 
Mont. 

The Cramer Mill & Elevator Company of Clovis, 
N. M., has completed its new elevator. 

The Farmers Grain Company has completed its 
new elevator at Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

An elevator is to be constructed at Canyon City, 
Colo., for the Peerless Flour Mills Company. 

A new elevator has been completed at La Fayette, 
Colo., by the Farmers Union Elevator Company. 


The Wibaux Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Wibaux, Mont., is under the management of H. N. 
Cummings. 

A. R. Smith has remodeled his elevator at Gil- 
lette, Wyo. Modern machinery has been installed, 
including motors. 

The Farmers Market Company is interested in 
the erection of two new elevators in the vicinity 
of Cheyenne, Wyo. 

A site at Mosquero, N. M., has been purchased 
by the Mesa Cooperative Association on which it 
will erect a grain elevator. 

The capital stock of John B. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
dealers in grain, flour and feed, of Tacoma, Wash., 
has been increased to $100,000. 

A grain elevator is to be built at Lincoln, Calif., 
by the Lincoln unit of the Placer County Farm 
Bureau. The plant will cost $15,000. 

The Farmers Elevator Company has purchased 
from the Equity Co-operative Association the grain 
elevator located at Highwood, Mont. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator of Joliet, 
Mont., has been reorganized and has resumed op- 
erations. A. M. Peterson is manager. 

The elevator of the Benchland Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company at Benchland, Mont., has been 
leased by the Montana Elevator Company. 

The Sunnyside, Wash., branch of the Neil Bros., 
grain brokers of Seattle and Spokane, Wash., is 
under the management of Chas. E. Johnson. 

The Wolf Point, Mont., elevator of the Winter- 
TruesdellAmes Company has been sold by that 
company to the Wolf Point Grain Company. 

A new elevator is to be erected at Hysham, Mont., 
for the Montana Grain Growers Association replac- 
ing the one which was recently destroyed by fire. 

The Gallatin Valley Milling Company will oper- 
ate under lease the elevator at Fairfield, Mont., 
owned by the Farmers Co-operative Association. 


The property of the Farmers Elevator Company 


_at Springer, N. M., is to be taken over by H. G. 


Dorn. He will equip the elevator with a feed mill. 

The Montana Grain Growers Elevator Company 
has purchased and will operate the Montana Equity 
Elevator Company’s elevator at Big Timber, Mont. 

The Excelsior Flour Mills have sold their ele- 
vator at Darlow (St. Vrains p. 0.), Colo., to the 
Farmers Elevator Company. Fred I. Nickell is 
manager. 

To erect and operate a grain elevator and mill, 
the Artesia Gin & Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Artesia, N. M. The firm is capitalized 
at $100,000. 

Business operations have been resumed in the 
elevator of the Montana Elevator Company at 
Lavina, Mont. T. H. Hendershott is manager of 
the elevator. 

Four grain elevators are to be built, at Hickman, 
Patterson, Montpellier and either Modesto or Tur- 
lock, for the Stanislaus County Farm Bureau, which 
has its headquarters at Fresno, Calif. 

The Ray & Smith Company, Inc., composed of 
D. G. Ray and Arthur C. Smith, has purchased the 
grain, fiour, millfeed and hay business of the E. 
Rohifing Company of Portland, Ore. 

J. F. Waide succeeds W. J. Davis as manager of 
the Farmers Warehouse & Elevator Company at 

Idaho. Mr. Waide formerly conducted the 


Deary, 
_ Kendrick Rockdale Warehouse at Kendrick. 


The Miller Bros, Company of St. Anthony, Idaho, 
_ succeeded bed the Miller Bros. Grain Company. 
company is capitalized at $100,000. The firm 
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operates and owns elevators at Chester, Drum- 
mond, Ashton and St. Anthony. W. L. Miller is 
president; J. H. Roberts, secretary-treasurer and 
gencral manager. ; 


The elevator and business of the Hads Company 
at Eaas, Colo., has been purchased by the Crowley 
County Milling & Mercantilé Company. The com- 
pany will conduct a general grain, feed, and coal 
business. 


Geo. Thorson, T. A. Bunby and Frank Morgan 
have filed articles of incorporation as the Morgan 
Company of Townsend, Mont. The company will 
conduct a grain and hay business. Capital amounts 
to $10,000. 


Grain elevators are to be established at both 
Hamilton and Woodside, Mont., by farmers in the 
vicinity of those two towns. L. J. Nordheim, E. A. 
Willard, Geo. Hudson, C. P. Front, T. B. Reagan, 
John Cobb and others are interested. 


The holdings of the Milwaukee Grain & Elevator 
Company around Malden, Wash., have been sold to 
The White Dulany Company of Seattle, Wash. 
Thos. Hemp, who conducted the branch for the Mil- 
waukee firm, has been removed to Rosalia. 


Larry Price has become associated with the 
Downey Grain Company of Downey, Calif. The 
company has leased the large warehouse of the 
Newmark Grain Company there. Mr. Price was 
formerly with the Pacific Wood & Coal ‘Company. 


E. C. Cluster has soid his grain warehouse inter- 
ests at Pomeroy, Wash., to N. C. Donaldson, lessee 
of the Cluster warehouse. A. Halterman, owner of 
a half interest with Mr. Donaldson, will continue the 
pusiness. Mr. Cluster had been in the grain busi- 
ness for 22 years. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


The Hanson Bros. of Ashland, Wis., have equipped 
their plant with a Carter Disc Separator. 


A grain, feed and flour business is to be con- 
ducted at Mountain, Wis., by J. M. Anderson. 


The Farmers Co-operative Exchange of West 
Bend, Wis., is under the management of Mr. Kline 
of Allenton. 


A wild pea separator has been installed in the 
elevator of the Nicollet Farmers Exchange of 
Nicollet, Minn. 


The name of the St. Cloud Equity Company of 
St. Cloud, Wis., has been changed to that of the 
St. Cloud Equity Association. 


A warehouse at Algoma, Wis., has been purchased 
by the Algoma Co-operative Company and will be 
used for storing grain, flour and feed. 


A. F. Fitch is president of the Farmers Hlevator 
Company recently organized at Lake Crystal, Minn. 
The capital stock of the firm totals $10,000. 


The charter of the Farmers Co-operative Com- 
pany of Spencer, Wis., has been amended and capi- 
tal stock increased from $10,000 to $25,000. 

R. Carlson, J. D. Rowe, Nick Abraham and others 
have incorporated the Farmers Co-operative As- 
sociation which will operate at Lake Nebagamon, 
Wis. 

Cleaning machinery is being installed and im- 
provements are being made to the elevator of 
H. B. Borneman at Pettis (R. F. D. St. Peter), 
Minn. 


The Saxon Co-operative Association hae been in- 
corporated at Saxon, Wis., by John H. Melchert, 
T. E. Naulea and others. The firm is capitalized 
at $15,000. 

The Halquist Bros. have purchased the Victoria 
Elevator at Hector, Minn., from V. H. Smith. They 
are wrecking it and will use the lumber for other 
purposes. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator at Stewart, 
Minn., is to be conducted under the management of 
A. E. Pearson. C. F. Sieckert recently resigned 
from the position. 

The elevator, the warehouse and the mill of the 
Lincoln Milling Company at Merrill, Wis., are to 
be improved and the capacity of each increased 
in the near future. 


The stockholders in the Redwood Falls Elevator, 
Redwood Falls, Minn., have voted to conduct the 
business on a co-operative basis hereafter instead of 
as a stock company. 

The C. W. Cheney Company of Eau Claire, Wis., 
has been dissolved. The company sold its grain 
and milling business some time ago to the Wiscon- 
sin Grain & Cereal Company. 

The Donahue-Stratton Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has leased the Rialto Elevator. Elevator “A” 
which the Donahue-Stratton firm formerly oper- 
ated burned a short time ago. 


The Farmers Elevator at Neillsville, Wis., has 
been purchased by J. L. Kleckner, who has been 
in the feed and flour business there for a number 
of years. Mr. Kleckner will conduct his new ac- 
quisition under the name of the Kleckner Elevator 
Company. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Withrow Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company 
of Withrow, Minn. The capital stock of the firm is 
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$10,000. R.A. Wagner, James Greenwalt, Oscar W. 
Hanson, R. Hodnett, Julius Stenberg, N. Plaisted 
and H. F. Godeman are interested. 

S. A. Simmons, A. R. Lawton, C. D. Hill and 


others have filed articles of incorporation as the 
Viola Co-operative Association of Viola, Wis. The 
capital stock of the firm is $20,000. 

Wm. G. Hill, M. Chata, C. Johnson and G. F. 
Fruit are among the incorporators of the Wheeler 
Equity Exchange which was recently organized at 


Wheeler, Wis. The firm is capitalized at $1,000. 

A company has been organized at Lakeville, 
Minn., to conduct a grain elevator business. The 
farmers of that vicinity are interested in the under- 


taking. W. C. 
cern. 

The business policy of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Morristown, Minn., has been changed and 
hereafter the company will operate on a co-opera- 
tive basis. It has been operating as a stock com- 
pany. 

To handle grain, hay, feed, produce, flour, etc., 
the Necedah Commission Company has been incor- 


Ackerman is secretary of the con- 


porated at Necedah, Wis., capitalized at $5,000. 
C. L. Loerseh, A. G. Steinbach and E. F. Berry are 
interested. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Morristown, 
Minn., will in the future conduct its business on a 
co-operative basis. This change in operating policy 


was made at 
recently held. 


The two elevators of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany at Ceylon, Minn., have been remodeled. The 
total capacity of the elevators is now 65,000 bushels. 
The plants have been equipped with additional ma- 
chinery, including automatic scales. 


R. H. Lang, W. J. Feind, and O. T. Haberman ure 
the incorporators of the Jefferson Co-operative 
Produce Company of Jefferson, Wis. The company 
will handle grain, farm produce, flour, feed, etc. 
The capital stock of the firm is $20,000. 

To handle grain, hay, livestock and farm produce, 
the La Valle Equity Shipping Association has been 
incorporated at La Valle, Wis. The firm is cap- 
italized at $10,000. F. Smith, L. T. Pearson, H. 
Diece, F. Sheldon and O. Hochmuth are interested. 


the company’s last annual meeting 


IOWA 


F. Sullivan has purchased Horace A. Noble’s in- 
terest in the Noble & McBride Elevator at Hamburg, 
Iowa. 


The elevator of R. L. Staben at Ireton, Iowa, has 
been overhauled and equipped with a 10-ton dump 
scale. 


M. C. Rucker of Vining, Iowa, has sold his Vining 
Elevator to the Home Lumber Company of North 
English. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Guthrie Cen- 
ter, Iowa, is under the management of W. M. 
Browning. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Lavinia, Iowa, 
has elected Harry Werder as manager, succeeding 
A. P. Butts. 


The capital stock of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Mt. Union, Iowa, has been increased from 
$8,000 to $50,000. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Elevator & Sup- 
ply Company of Langdon, Iowa, has been increased 
from $4,000 to $50,000. 


The Tara Grain Company has completed its new 
hollow tile elevator at Tara (Fort Dodge p. o.), 
Iowa. A. F. Lex is manager. 


_The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation at Winterset, Iowa, is under the manage- 
ment of F. C. Moreland of Earlham. 


The Armour Grain Company’s Elevator at Ken- 
nedy, Iowa, has been purchased and is being operat- 
ed by the Farmers Elevator Company. 

The Farmers Elevator Company has purchaseu 
the elevator of J. E. Strain .at Nodaway, Iowa. Mr. 
Strain is now out of the grain business. 

Capitalized at $25,000, the Farmers Stock & Grain 
Company has been incorporated at Grayity, Iowa. 
J. H. Pichering is president and E. E. Yaloe, secre- 
tary. 

A grain business is to be conducted at Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, by T. J. and J. L. Gwynn. They will 
handie grain through the Shenandoah Milling Com- 
pany’s elevator. 

The Dixon Co-operative Elevator Company ot 
Dixon, Iowa, is to be operated under the manage- 
ment of Robt. Siebke. Louis Wunder was formerly 
manager of the plant. 

John Miller of Milwaukee, Wis., recently purchased 
the old Stuhr Elevator at Davenport, Iowa, at a 
sheriff’s sale. The elevator was occupied wy the 
Bell-Jones Company. 

Kinney & Hillhouse of Red Oak, Iowa, have 
dissclved partnership. The elevator will be cop- 
ducted by Ralph Hillhouse, who has purchased his 
partner’s interest in it. 


A. R. Thompson and L. O. Thompson have formea 


a partnership and have purchased the interest of 
the latter’s father,O.J. Thompson,in the elevator, 
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livestock and coal business at Northwood, Iowa, 
conducted under the name of O. J. Thompson & Son. 
The new company will be known as the Thompson 


Elevator Company. 

The Knierim Farmers Grain & Coal Company has 
been incorporated at Knierim, Iowa, capitalized at 
$100,000. Fred Quade, Wm. Hammerle and W.: G. 
Zell are the incorporators. 

The Farmers Elevator Company has completed its 
new 35,000-bushel reinforced concrete elevator at 
Somers, Iowa. The plant is operated by a 15-horse- 
power Fairbanks Gas Engine. 

The grain department of the Farmers Terminal 
Blevator Company of Sioux City, Iowa, is now 
under the management of Geo. O. Strom. He was 
until recentiy in charge of the Sioux City office of 
the Taylor & Bournique Company. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 

A new elevator has béen completed and put into 
operation at Goltry, Okla. 

A grain elevator costing $250,000 has been com- 
pleted at Plainview, Texas, by A. G. Hinn. 

A grain, flour and hay business has been opened 
at Marshall, Texas, by the ‘PittsiLathrop Com- 
pany. 

Extensive repairs have been made to the Chat- 
tancoga and Hollister, Okla., elevators of G. G. 
Black. 

The Weleetka Elevator and Mill at Weleetka, 
Okla., have been purchased by J. B. Bates of Ok- 
mulgee. 

The new 13,000-bushel elevator of the Sun Grain 
& Export Company at Fairmont, Okla., has been 
completed. 

The Gibbons Elevator Company of Purcell, Okla., 
has purchased the Wells Hlevators at Washington 
and Cole, Okla. 

Cc. Lowery, Chas. Thompson and Cates Smith 
have incorporated the. Rusk Co-operative Society 
of Rusk, Texas. 

The Altus. Dill and Orienta, Okla., eleva- 
tors of the Cox-Henry Grain Company of Altus, 
Okla., have been repaired. 

The Cheyenne Co-operative Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Cheyenne, Okla., has started the erection 
of a grain warehouse there. 

The old Riverside Grain and Hay Warehouse at 
Memphis, Tenn., has been leased by T. H. Berry 
and will be operated by him. 

The business at Jackson, Miss., formerly con- 
ducted by P. L. Britton is in the future to be con- 
ducted by Robert Field & Co. 

The elevators of the Mead Grain Company and 
the Union Grain Company at Welch, Okla., have 
been purchased by S. B. Campbell. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Checotah Mill & BHle- 
vator Company has been incorporated at Checotah, 
Okla., by J. N. Young, W. I. Cook and J. A. Hurt. 

A. J. Durham has purchased the grain and pro- 
duce business of D. B. Porter at Belton, Texas. Mr. 
Durham was formerly a partner in the business. 

Oil burners are to be used in the future for the 
boilers in the plant of the Perry Mill & Elevator 
Company of Perry, Okla., instead of coal burners. 

R. W. Waterman, J. E. Hogan and G. W. Walker 
are interested in the Tyler Farmers Co-operative 
Society which was recently incorporated at Myler, 
Texas. 

The Wichita Mill & Elevator Company of Hum- 
phreys, Okla., has let the contract for overhauling 
its elevator at Humphreys, Frederick, Tipton-~and 
Hollister. : 

T. J. Williams, S. H. Burris and Bessie B. Burris 
have incorporated the.Farmers Supply Company of 
Sutherland Springs, Texas. The company is capital- 
ized at $7,000. 

Capitalized at $30,000, the Venus Mill & Elevator 
Company was incorporated at Venus, Texas. The 
incorporators are: W. J. Alexander, C. E. Gidden 
and O. M. Renfro. 

A wooden elevator is to be erected at Sayre, Okla., 

for Oscar Ewton, a grain man. The elevator is to 
be equipped with electric lights and with modern 
unloading appliances. 
, A ,1,250,000-bushel elevator is to be established 
at, Oklahoma City, Okla., for the Oklahoma Terminal 
Elevator Company. The capital stock of the firm 
amounts to $750,000. The company will also es- 
‘tablish a warehouse there. 


D. Ballew, A. J. Epstein and Robt. L. Colding have 
filed articles of incorporation to operate a grain, 
flour, hay and feed business as the Savannah Flour 
& Feed Company at Savannah, Ga. The capital 
stock of the firm is $10,000: 


J. M. Frame, E. D. Martin, P. A. Frame, G. M. 
Brase and M. T. Martin are the incorporators of the 
J. M. Frame Company of Charleston, W. Va. The 
company will deal in grain, feed, etc. The capital 
stock of the organization amounts to $25,000. 


The grain and feed business of the Ruef Bros. at 
Covington, Ky., has been purchased by the Grain 
Products Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. The busi- 
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ness will hereafter be conducted under the name of 
the Ruef Bros. Company, and will be enlarged in 
the near future. 

H. E. Rogers and G. P. Kuykendall have pur- 
chased the elevator of the Muleshoe Elevator Com- 
pany of Muleshoe, Texas. They will operate it as 
the Texas Elevator Company. 

The Folwell-Ahlskog Company of Chicago has re- 
ceived a preliminary contract from the city of Nor- 
folk, Va., for the $1,000,000 grain elevator which 
the city is interested in building. 

To conduct a grain and hay business and to 
handle country produce, the W. G. Phillips Pro- 
duce Company was recently incorporated at Jasper, 
Tenn. W. G. Phillips is manager. 

The Waldman Ross Grain Company of Sour Lake, 
Texas, has sold out to the Sour Lake Grain Com- 
pany. The new owners will conduct under their 
old name with R.. M. Campbell as manager. 

The capacity of the elevator of the Farmers 
Union Co-operative Association at Arapaho, Okla., 
is to be increased. A new corn sheller and cleaner 
has been installed. W. M. Black is manager. 

J. HE. Nixon, W. A. White, F. D. Vermilya and J. 
E. Wirick have incorporated at Atlanta, Ga., as the 
Vermilya Company, Inc., and will handle grain, feed, 
hay, and flour. The firm is capitalized at $5,000. 

New and modern machinery has been installed 
in the Valdosta Mill & Elevator Company’s plant at 
Valdosta, Ga. This is one of the largest and best 
equipped plants in that section of the Southeast. 

A pbuilding costing $25,000 is to be erected at 
Marlin, Texas, for the I. N. Conyers Livestock & 
Feed Corporation. The building when completed 
will be used for the company’s wholesale grain, hay 
and feed business. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

The Farmers Elevator Company has been organ- 
ized to operate at Arlington, Kan. 

The Aug. Rohling Elevator at Tecumseh, Neb., 
has been purchased by T. J. Gordon. 

Construction work is nearly completed on the new 
Farmers Elevator at Martinsburg, Mo. 

The Canton Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Canton, Mo., will erect a grain elevator there. 


The Farmers Elevator at Iantha, Mo., is to be 
conducted under the management of Geo. Wolf. 

Capitalized at $25,000, the Farmers Grain & Coal 
Company has been incorporated at Seward, Neb. 

John Neel’s grain business and mill at Mound 
City, Kan., has been purchased by Oscar Ware. 


F. L. Moss is manager of the Richland Grain Com- 
pany, Richland, Kan., succeeding Geo. Moss, his son. 

A new elevator is being erected at Wilcox, Mo., 
by the Great Western Elevator Company of Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

A new elevator is to be erected at Hoisington, 
Kan., for the de pea Ss Bros. J. L. Redetzke is 
manager. 

Arthur Wolf decebde C. M. Schupp as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator Company of Pleasant 
Green, Mo. 

The Farmers Elevator at Brunswick, Mo., is 
under the management of Robt. L. Carter of Car- 
rollton, Mo. . 

Wm. Kayser is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Hildreth, Neb., by 
RD Cole. 


The Dodge Farmers Union has been incorporated 
at Dodge, Neb., capitalized at ‘$75,000. HE. F. Novak 
is president. hp 

The Farmers Elevator al Alda, Neb., hag been 
leased by E. L. Thelan. He will conduct a general 
grain business. 

Anautomatic shipping scale has been installed 
in the'elevator of the Morrison Grain Company of 
Stockton, Kan. 

A new-elevator’is to be built this spring by F. C. 
Krother on the site adjoining his old elevator at 
Fremont, Neb. 


The Farmers Mercantile & Elevator Company of 


Orrick, Mo., has employed Geo. Herman of Chilli- 
cothe as manager. 

G. R. Kirby’s elevator at Rock, Kan., has been 
purchased by the Rock Farmers Union. H. E. Mec- 


Daniel is: manager! 

The Derby Grain Company has purchased the ele- 
vator of B. B. Brahmstadt at Hallem, Neb. M. BE. 
Vinning is manager. ; 

J. A. Harvey is manager of the Farmers Union 
Klevator at Tecumseh, Neb. W. A. Goosman is new 
manager of the plant. 

Fred E. Ream succeeds Geo. Bente as manager 
of the Green Ridge Farmers Hlevator & Trading 
Company of Sedalia, Mo. 

The elevator and the mill of Edgar Schwald at 
Cole Camp, Mo., have been disposed of by hin ¢o 
the Producers Exchange. 

_ The plant of the May Grain Company of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., is to be repaired. A corn cleaner, 
dump, chain drag, elevator supplies, feed mill, grain 
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cleaner, oat clipper, automatic scale, hopper scale, 
electric motor, wheat scourer and cracked corn 


cleaner have been installed. - . 


The elevator of Jay Pinney & Son at Ford, Kani 
has been sold to Chas. E. Stuart of Dodge City. He ‘ 
took possession on March 1. 


The elevator of the Equity Elevator Company 
at Arapahoe, Neb., has been equipped with a 15- © 
horsepower electric motor. y 


Young & Collingwood have purchased the Shute 
Elevator at Santanta, Kan. Mr. Shute will remain — 
in charge until next summer. ; 


The Farmers Elevator at Wakefield, Neb., is un 
der the management of Chas. Busby. He succeeds — 
M. I. Carlson who resigned. 


Two 20-horsepower dynamos and one smaller one % 
have been installed in the plant of the Conta 
Grain Company of Geneseo, Kan. 


The plant of the Fort Scott-Grain & implemen 
Company at Fort Scott, Kan., has been equipped — 
with an automatic shipping scale. i 


To handle grain and other products, the Far- 
mers Co-operative Society has been incorporated 
at Laredo, Mo., capitalized at $10,000. P. 

The old elevator at Ingalls, Kan., has been pur- — 
chased by A. Hewes. The elevator. has been oper- 
ated under the management of Bill Westfall. ; 

The Ewart Grain Company of Lincoln, Neb., is — 
increasing its storage capacity 30,000 bushels by the 
erection of an annex to its concrete elevator. 


To operate a grain elevator, produce exchange ~ 
and livestock business the Farmers Elevator Com-— 
pany was recently incorporated at Speed, Mo. F 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Hill City, 
Kan., is now under the management of John Ash-— 
croft. It was formerly managed by R. H. Odle. 


The capital stock of the Farmers Union Elevator 
Company of Bloomfield, Neb., has been increased — 
to $50,000. Chas. Busskohl is president of the firm. 


The capital stock of the Farmers Union Elevator 
Company of Nelson, Neb., has been increased to 
$10,000. W. W. McCutcheon was elected president. 


The mill of the Torpin Grain Company of Oakdale, a 
Neb., located at Petersburg, has been sold. The © 
Torpin company is now out of the milling busi- 
ness. 


Fred Hanson has severed his connection with 
the Bartz Grain Company of Topeka, Kan., and is — 
now with the Golden Belt Grain & Elevator Com- 4 
pany. 

The elevator of John Wolfersperger at Minne- © 
apolis, Kan., has been sold to the Consolidated Mill — 
& Elevator Company. Possession is to be given in 
June. 


F. E. Young and others have filed articles of in- — 
corporation at Walthill, Neb., as the Farmers Ble- — 
vator Company. The organization is capitalized at — 
$30,000. 

J. T. Hill, Jacob Huiting and J. H. Voss have img 
corporated the Voss Grain & Seed Company of 
Downs, Kan. The capital stock of the firm is 
$20,000. ; ; : 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Farmers Elevator & ~ 
Exchange Company has been incorporated at Madi- 
son, Mo. The company will erect a grain elevator 
later on. , 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Platte Center Co-oper- — 
ative Elevator Association has been incorporated at 
Platte Center, Neb. J. L. Collins is treasurer of ~ 
the firm. : 


The Associated Mill & Elevator Company of Kan- 
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sas City, Mo., has purchased the Melvern Grain 
Company of Melvern, Kan. S. W. Bennett is local 
manager.,, 


The Farmers Co-operative Hlevator is succeeded — 
at Rhineland, Mo., by the new Co-operative Asso- © 
ciation No. 230. The.new organization is capital- — 
ized at $15,000. 


The elevator at Loomis, Neb., formerly owned by 
Bodman, McConaughty Company has been pur- 
chased by Sells & Rector, whose headquarters are 
at Holdrege. ; 


The complete stock of the Sellars Grain Com- 
pany at Lathrop, Mo., has been sold by it. The 
company closed out and gave possession of its 
building on March 1. 


The elevator of the Farmers Union Co- operative — 
Elevator Company at Pomona, Kan., has been pur- 
chased by the Pomona Livestock & Grain Company. — 
Possession has been given. 


On February 9, the Exchange Elevator of St. 
Louis, Mo., withdrew as a regular elevator frorn 
the Merchants Exchange. The elevator was oper: 
ated Ly George Harsh & Co. 


A co-operative grain and livestock company has 
been incorporated at Smithville, Mo., by farmers 
around there. The company is capitalized at $50- 
000. N. M. McDaniels, BE. R. Streeter; E. R. Breck — 
eurldges G. C. Walker and C. G Turner are inter- 
este 


Farmers around Fairbury, Neb., have oresnieale q 
and purchased the 30,000-bushel elevator there for — 
merly owned by the Jansen Equity Exchange. ‘The — 
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consideration was $13,500. 
dent; I. Junker, vice-president; 
secretary. 

‘The Farmers Elevator Company has completed 
its new elevator at Hume, Mo. The elevator has 
two large tanks with capacity of 15,000 bushels. 
Modern machinery is to be installed. 

The Farmers Union Elevator at Dubois, Neb., is 
under the management of Wm. Droge. He is as- 
sisted by D. Newman. Ed Rehlimier, who until 
recently was manager, has resigned. 

Capitalized at $25,000, the Farmers Union Co- 
operative Company was incorporated to operate at 
Inman, Neb. The incorporators are: N. C. Christ- 
janson, J. A. Clifford and Forrest Smith. 

Denton & Limbocker of South Mound, Kan., are 
succeeded in business there by the Farmers Union 
Co-operative Association of South Mound. They 
operate only elevator there. Frank Johnston is 
manager. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company has 
completed a concrete feed warehouse at Abilene, 
Kan. The capacity of the warehouse is 4,000 


M. Coffman is presi- 
Chas. M. Turner, 
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BLAKEMORE.—Frank G. Blakemore, for more 
than 20 years active in the grain trade at Chicago 
and previously in Louisville, Ky., died on March 7 
at Paris, Ky. He was unmarried. 

BLECKER.—In February Warren C. Blecker died 
at Reading, Pa. He was a well known feed sales- 
man and was connected with the Nowak Milling 
Corporation. 

BRANDENBURG.—Frank Brandenburg died from 
pneumonia at his home in Maxwell, Ind., at the age 
of 56 years. He was a well known grain dealer. 
Two children survive. 

BROWN.—wWm. L. Brown died aged 44 years at 
Wichita, Kan. He was manager of the Denver, 
Colo., office of the Warwick Grain Company. He 
was one of the oldest members of the Wichita Board 
of Trade. 

EIDMAN.—On february 7, Daniel Eidman died 
suddenly at his home in Baltimore, Md. He was a 
member of the hay, grain and feed firm of H. D. 
Eidman & Bro. and was a member of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

GAIENNIE.—Capt. Frank Gaiennie died not long 
ago at St. Louis, Mo., in his eightieth year. He was 
formerly president of the Merchants Exchange and 
had been a member of the organization for almost 
50 years. 

GEGGIE.—After a year’s illness, James C. Geggie 
died at Minneapolis, Minn. He had been associated 
with E. S. Woodworth & Co., for 18 years. He 
entered the grain business at Duluth; went to 
Minneapolis in 1903 and associated himself with 
E. S. Woodworth & Co., and for 10 years has acted 
as pit trader for them. His widow and three sons 
survive him. 

GRIFFITH.—H. Griffith died aged 88 years at 
Columbus, Ind. He was an old time grain man; 
he started in the business in 1845 and had been 
actively engaged up to the time of his death. He 
operated a grain elevator at Columbus, and was 
president of a bank there. 

KEYES.—D. M. Keyes died recently from pneu- 
monia. He was a retired grain man and hay mer- 
chant of Pana, Ill. 

PRANGE.—Aged 86 years, Frederick Prange died 
at Indianapolis, Inc. He started in the grain and 
flour business in 1880 in the old Pearl Mill at 
Indianapolis. He retired from active business in 
1912. His widow, two daughters and two sons 
survive him. 
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bushels. The warehouse will be conducted in con- 
junction with the firm’s elevators. 

Farmers around Winfield, Kan., have organized a 
farmers union and will buy the Barlett Grain Com- 
panys elevator there. Newman Bartlett will be 
manager of the elevator. 

Improvements are to be made to the elevator of 
the La Grange Elevator Company of La Grange, Mo. 
New machinery is to be installed during the time 
of alterations. W. J. McPike is manager. 

A 22,000-bushel elevator has been completed at 
Gorham, Kan., for the Kansas Flour Mill Company. 
The equipment includes an automatic scale, a 10- 
ton Howe Truck Scale and a Globe Dump. 

New concrete driveway, dumps, and machinery 
have been installed in the elevator of the Nye, 
Schneider & Fowler Company at Gordon, Neb. 
New electric motors have also been installed. 

C. W. Bauer of Junction City, Kan., has made 
plans for going into the grain business for himself 
and will build an elevator there. He was formerly 
associated with the Farmers Union Elevator at 
Alida. 


PICKEL.—Dr. James M. Pickel was killed by an 
automobile. He was feed chemist of the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture and was living 
at Raleigh, N. C. His widow and six children sur- 
vive him. 

RODEEH.—H. B. Rodee ended his life on February 
10 by shooting himself with a shot gun. Mr. Rodee 
was manager of the Farmers Grain Company of 
Artesian, S. D. Financial troubles are believed to 
have caused him to take his life. 

ROTHSCHILD.—Emil Rothschild committed sui- 
cide by asphyxiation. He was at one time a mil- 
lionaire grain dealer and president of the Roths- 
child Grain Company of Omaha, Neb. 

SCHAAL.—Paralysis caused the death of Chas. 
Schaal on February 24 at his home in Philadelphia, 
Pa. He was prominent in the grain and feed busi- 
ness; had operated an elevator and mill at Phila- 
delphia for 35 years and had been a member of 
the Commercial Exchange for 31 years. His widow, 
three sons and a daughter survive him. 

SLICEOFF.—John Sliceoff was found dead in his 
warehouse at Belle Plaine, Kan. He was a grain 
dealer and livestock man. 

SMITH.—Marshall Smith was killed in the ele- 
vator of the Cogar Grain & Coal Company at Har- 
rodsburg, Ky., where he is employed, on February 
25. 

SPERRY.—Apoplexy caused the death of Geo. 
B. Sperry, prominent grain dealer of Ione, Ore. 

SUTTON.—Charles Sutton, a prominent hay and 
grain broker of Newton, Ill., was shot and killed, 
on February 15; his murderer later committed sui- 
cide. The motive for the slaying has not been es- 
tablished. 

TUBBS.—Pneumonia caused the death of C. R. 
Tubbs, veteran member of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Tubbs started in the grain 
business in charge of the Alden, Minn., elevator 
of the Cargill Elevator Company; later he man- 
aged a station for the Minneapolis Northern Ele- 
vator Company. His widow, one son and one 
daughter survive him. 

TURPIN.—Henry B. Turpin died at his home in 
Carrollton, Mo., on February 13. He was formerly 
in the grain and livestock business, but retired 
about 10 years ago. 

WOLF.—Joseph H. Wolf died at home in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on March 7. He was a retired grain and 
feed merchant. He is survived by three children. 
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Lamberton, Minn.—A loss of $25,000 was incurred 
by fire in the elevator and mill of James Duncan. 

Austin, Texas—Fire destroyed the McKinstry 
Warehouse on February 22 entailing a loss of 
$10,000. : 

Milnor, N. D—Fire destroyed the Andrews Grain 
Company's elevator recently with a complete loss 
to owners. 

Elk City, Okla.—Fire destroyed the mill, elevator 
ouse of the Farmers Milling & Supply 
on February 15. .A considerable quantity 
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of hay,.grain and feed was contained in the ele- 
vator and warehouse. The loss is partly covered 
by insurance. ' 

Tolley, N. D.—Fire on March 2 destroyed the 
Farmers Elevator here. The loss included 30,000 
bushels of grain. 

Fennimore, Wis.—The Parker & Mitchell Com- 
pany’s feed warehouse was completely destroyed by 
fire not long ago. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Fire destroyed the Eastern 
Milling Company’s flour mill and its elevators, to- 
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gether with 5,000 bushels of wheat. Senator Geo. 
L. Bartlett and H. R. Spring are the owners of the 
company. 

Regent, N. D.—The elevator here was burned with 
a loss of $40,000. About 20,000 bushels of grain 
were also destroyed. 

Denison, Iowa.—E. L. Baum’s Northwestern Seed 
House was damaged by fire recently. The loss is 
covered by insurance. 

Smyrna, N. Y—Simmons & Coye lost their feed 
store here by fire recently. The blaze is believed 
to have started in the engine room. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Fire destroyed the store and ware- 
house of the Gantz Hay & Feed Company. The 
company was owned by K. M. Gantz. 

Booneville, Mo.—Fire destroyed the grain eleva- 
tor of Holman Lee. The grain was covered by in- 
surance; the elevator was a total loss. 

Maxwell, Texas.—Fire destroyed two warehouses 
located on the Martindale Seed Farms. The ware- 
houses contained 1,000 tons cottonseed. 

Ft. Worth, Texas—Fire of unknown 
stroyed Jay F. Wills’ feed store located here. 
loss of $1,700 is partly covered by insurance. 

Underwood, N. D.—Three elevators here were de- 
stroyed by fire, the origin of which is not known, on 
March 2. The loss is covered by insurance. 

Atlanta, Ga—Fire destroyed a considerable 
amount of grain and flour in the storehouse of W. E. 
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Stenkey. The origin of the blaze is unknown. 
Ovid, Colo—The William Hopper Grain Com- 
pany’s elevator was burned on February 12. The 


elevator was just recently completed at a cost of 
$16,000. 


Munnsville Station, N. Y—Two buildings of the 
Empire State Alfaifa Mills were destroyed by fire. 
Loss amounted to $5,000; covered in part by in- 
surance. 

San Francisco, Calif—Fire damaged the power 
plant of the Nolan Millfeed Company on February 
14 with a loss of $5,000. Rice and feed were stored 
in the building. 

Fremont, Neb.—Fire damaged the building oc- 
cupied by the Fremont Feed & Junk Company. 
The loss amounted to $2,500. The origin of the 
blaze is unknown. 

Pine Bluff, Ark—The elevator and mill of the 
Marco Milling Company burned recently with a loss 
estimated at from $250,000 to $275,000. The com- 
pany will rebuild at once. 

Mesquite, N. M.—A. J. Jarrett’s warehouse was 
burned on February 27. The building contained 
about 80 tons of hay at the time of the fire. The 
loss has not been estimated. 


Delmont, S. D—On March 7 fire destroyed the 
Farmers Elevator here together with 12,000 bushels 
of oats, corn and wheat. The loss of $18,000 is 
partly covered by insurance. 


Grove City, Ohio.— On February 18 the grain ele- 
vator and flour mill owned by C. L. Ecley were de- 
stroyed by fire. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
The loss is estimated at $175,000. 


Orleans, Mich.—M. L. Stout lost his grain eleva- 
tor here by fire on February 26. The loss is esti- 
mated by Mr. Stout to aggregate $15,000. One year 
ago an elevator on the same site was also de. 
stroyed by fire. 

Silver Lake, Minn.—A, C. Navratil’s elevator here 
was burned on February 19. The blaze is believed 
to have been started by defective wiring. There 
were about 8,000 bushels wheat stored in the ele- 
vator at the time of the fire. 


Straubville, N. D—Early in February the Farmers 


levator here burned. The blaze started when a 
gasoline engine backfired. The loss is covered by 
insurance. The contents, including 12,000 bushels 
grain, were also covered by insurance. 

St. Johns, Mich.—The warehouse of the Albert 
Todd Company was burned on February 19. The 
fire was of unknown origin. The building loss 


amounted to $2,175 with $1,000 insurance; the stock 
loss, $1,984.95, with $1,984.95 insurance. . 

New Durham, N. J.—The hay shed of John E. 
Murray located in this city was burned to the 
ground, entailing a loss of $50,000. The shed was 
50x500 feet and was filled to capacity with hay. 
The insurance carried amounted to $20,000. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed by John 
W. Spence who conducted a grain and feed busi- 
ness at Fairfield, Dll. His liabilities are given as 
$61,131.04; assets, $10,940.35. 

The demurrers raised by Herman Reger, grain 
grower, to the complaints brought by H. Groff, E. 
Hooker, John Colvin, were sustained by the Madi- 
son County Superior Court at Anderson, Ind. The 
plaintiffs were suing Mr. Reger for the difference in 
the price of corn which they contractéd for at $1.65 
and which went down to 75 cents per bushel. They 
contended they had promised to pay Reger the dif- 
ference in the price of corn if corn went up and 
upon this ground claimed that he should have al- 
eed them the difference when it was in their 
avor. 
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CLOVER RULING STRONG 

“Glover continues to advance,” says Southworth’s 
Weekly Market Letter for March 12. “The long an- 
ticipated March demand has developed. Liberal 
shipments this week, 6,003 bags. _ Receipts 1,795 
bags. Stocks here decreasing rapidly, now 7,400 
bags. Dealers reporting excellent cash demand and 
look for it to continue. Cash Clover still com- 
manding big premium, selling as high as 50 cents 
over March. For this reason there have been no 
deliveries on March contracts as yet. Both April 
and October ruling firm. Good demand on reces- 
sions, New York reports imports Red Clover 4,275 
sacks. Exports 153 bags to Scotland.” 


MIXED CARLOADS OF SEEDS 

An order of dismissal has been made in No, 11089, 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Company vs. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, Director-General et al, opinion No. 6657, 60 
1. G. G, 411-13, the Commission holding that freight 
charges on two mixed carloads of seeds shipped 
from Lamar, -Mo., and Middleton, Okla., to Kansas 
City, were legally assessed and not unreasonable. 
Commissioner Eastman dissented, holding that 
while the classification rule was inapplicable to this 
shipment, the mixing rule was unreasonable in so 
far as it deprived the shipper of the benefit of the 
classification rule which would have resulted in 
lower charges. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Eastman, “that any rule 
which results in a higher charge on a mixed car- 
load shipment at a carload rate than would result 
under the carload rate on one or more of the com- 
modities and the less than carload rate or rates on 
the remainder, is unreasonable.” 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET SHOWS 
STRENGTH 
BY C. 0. BARNTHOUSE 


The seed market has developed considerable 
strength lately as it is now well liquidated and it 
takes little additional demand to cause an upturn 
in prices. If the European situation was cleared 
up so exports were possible the market could easily 
become much stronger, but as that is a far thought 
at the present time it isn’t worth considering and 
leaves the market a home affair. The movement 
of Clover and Timothy have been quite liberal while 
the movement of Alsike has been small. Domestic 
requirements are not as yet taken care of and the 
movement for the balance of the month is expected 
to be very satisfactory. The winter has been mild, 
spring will likely be early and the April busi- 
ness will in all probability be much smaller than 
last year. 

The closing prices of cash seed on March 10 were: 
Prime Clover $12.70, Prime Alsike $15.00, Prime 
Timothy $2.95. 

Receipts for the month: Clover 10,840 bags, Alsike 
1785 and Timothy 2,236. Shipments: Clover 15,047, 
Alsike 1,743, and Timothy 4,962. 

Movements—Season 1920-21: Receipts,—Clover 
35,812, Alsike 5,293, Timothy 16,130. Shipments, 
—Clover 28,975 bags, Alsike 4,085, and Timothy 
23,527. Prime seed graded on crop to date: Clover 
17,250 bags, Alsike 900, Timothy 17,300. 

Prices of seed bags effective March 4 were: 
Stark 34 cents, Boott 32 cents and Amoskeag 30 
cents. 

Seed storage rates for Toledo are: 
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MILWAUKEE SEED SITUATION 
BY C. 0. SKINROOD 

The receipts and shipments of the two principal 
kinds of seeds indicate the striking restriction on 
receipts at Milwaukee during the month of Feb- 
ruary. During that month Clover seed receipts at 
Milwaukee were 70,480 pounds as compared with 
628,436 pounds for February, 1920. Receipts were 
about nine times as large for the second month of 
1920 as for the second month of 1921. 

The holding idea seems to be less prevalent as 
far as Timothy seed is concerned. During Febru- 
ary of this year the Timothy seed receipts were 
210,000 pounds, as compared with 343,211 pounds 
for the corresponding month last year. Receipts 
of Timothy seed at Milwaukee were therefore about 
one-third less than last year. . 

Shipments, on the other hand, show an immense 
movement of Clover seed, the shipments for Feb- 
ruary, 1921 being no less than 740,069 pounds at 
Milwaukee as compared with 460,920 pounds for the 
corresponding month of 1920. 


Shipments for the~ 


month were therefore about 60 per cent larger than 
a year ago. 

Shipments of Timothy seed also show the same 
general trend as that of Clover. Shipments for the 
past month at Milwaukee were 299,081 pounds as 
compared with 162,088 pounds for the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. Shipments of Timothy were 
therefore almost twice as large as a year ago for 
the month under consideration. 

Sales of seeds expressed by shipments have been 
much larger than a year ago while receipts have 
been much smaller than in 1920 for the same period. 
Shipments are apparently from older stores of 
seeds. 

While the freight schedules of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul railroad have not recently pro- 
vided for transiting of flax seed from Minneapolis 
moving on the proportional rate, the traffic depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce had 
a meeting with the officials of the road and ar- 
ranged the matter. Under the agreement made, the 
privilege of transiting flax seed from Minneapolis 
at Milwaukee will become effective in a short time. 

Eleven men had their lives endangered by a 
mysterious explosion in the big linseed mill of. the 
William O. Goodrich Company at Hopkins Road 
and 39th Street, just north of the city limits of 
Milwaukee. The men were working on a-lower 
floor in the building when a mysterious night ex- 
plosion took place, blowing out a brick wall 25 by 
40 feet. The iron beams crashed through windows 
and tons of brick fell on the gararve and machine 
shonv adioining. Fortvnately, all the 11 men es- 
noned injurv. The Joss was estimated at from 
&30.000 to $50.000. the fire following the exnlosion 
oso doine some damage. One theory is that it was 
a grain dust explosion. The force of the explosion 
was felt principally some distance from the dust 
collecting svstem. so that this theory is not be- 
lieved tenable. Another theory was that some men 
refused jobs. because there were no jobs available, 
had threatened to fire the plant. Two huge lin- 
seed oil containers of 100,000 gallons eanacitv each, 
stand just a few feet away from where the ex- 
plosion occured, but they were not damaged. Wm. 
O. Gondrich is the president of the erncern. The 
mlont is seid to he the largest linseed oil mill in 
the state of Wisconsin. : 

One of the most recent seed orezanizations started 
i the state was the Soy and Bean Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in Kellner Portage County. Among the 
sneakers were J. W. Brann of the Universitv of 
Wisconsin. R. A. Peterson. Wood County farm agent, 
and W. W. Clark, Portage County agent. 

A heavy demand is renorted in many depart- 
ments of the seed trade by the Milwaukee Seed 
Company. The company says Red Clover has gone 
up about $1.50 a bushel in the last two weeks 
because of the insistent buying. The buying, it is 
said, is especially from the small jobbing trade. 
For high grade domestic Red Clover seed the mar- 
ket is revorted as ranging from 16 to 19 cents a 
nound. A very heavy demand is also reported 
by the company for Alsike, prices ranging. from 17 
to 22 cents a pound. The same comvany quotes 
the price of Timothy in car lots at 5 to 6 cents 
a pound. An excellent demand is also reported for 
high colored Alfalfa with the market up consider- 
ably in the last weeks and present prices ranging 
from 18 to 29 cents a pound. The low price for 
White Blossom Clover seed is believed to be re- 
sponsible in part at least for the strong demand 
in this line. The company is paying from 6 to 
7% cents a pound for this class of goods. 

A very active demand is also reported by the 
Courteen Seed Company with still heavier buying 
expected for the month of April. The company 
find that farmers have changed their attitude to 
a large extent in March and are selling their seeds 
quite liberally. For the last two weeks this com- 
pany has had a very good buying movement. 

The Kellogg Seed Company likewise reports a 
very decided improvement in the seed trade and 
this buying is expected to continue on through the 
month of April and perhaps longer.’ The company 
says that the farmers are letting go of their seeds 
more generally now, but the run of offerings is 
declared under those of a year ago. Higher prices 
are looked for by the Kellogg company if the 
strong demand keeps up. 

A 50 per cent increase in business over a month 
ago is the optimistic report of the North American 
Seed Company. This concern also finds that farm- 
ers are selling with considerably more freedom, 
but since farmers are not extremely eager 4o sell, 
it is believed that prices might go higher if the 
demand becomes much stronger. Limited offerings 
of Red Clover are made, thé North American says, 
with prices quoted from $17 to $20. Supply of 
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White Clover is also reported to be small with the 
rrices ruling at $40 to $45. Alsike is also in limited 
supply with the market ranging from $17 to $22. 
Fairly liberal offerings of Timothy are reported at 
6 to 614 cents as the ruling prices. The good 
grades of Alfalfa are quoted from $18 to $24. 

Just fairly good supplies of seeds are now coming 
from the farmers, in the opinion of the L. Teweles 
Seed Company. The situation is reported as bright — 
and the company is busy taking care of the en- 
larged volume of receipts and shipments. The 
company hazards the estimate that the seed trade 
cught to be active to strong for at least one month. 
Quotations given by the company are $17 to $18 for — 
Alfalfa, $5 to $5.50 for Timothy, $15 to $20 for 
Alsike, $40 to $45 for White Clover, and $17 to $20 
for Red Clover. 


HAIRY VETCH SEED PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Hairy Vetch seed has been produced in America 
since the plant was first cultivated here, but the 
real business of commercial seed production dates — 
from 1915, when trade with Europe ceased, and 
Hairy Vetch became_searce. Michigan is the big — 
producing state, furnishing probably 95 per cent or 
the commercial stock of Hairy Vetch seed. 

In the years from 1915 to 1919 Michigan produced 
about 1,000,000 pounds annually, of which it is esti- 
mated about 5 per cent is used for replanting for 
seed, 20 per cent sold locally for general use, and 
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95 per cent enters the seed trade. This latter por- — 
tion is usually sold directly to country elevators, 
or to the large seed jobbers. A few growers ad- 
vertise locally and sell direct to consumers, 

' “On account of the rapidity with which the 
Hairy Vetch seed industry developed in Michigan,” 
says Bulletin No. 876 of the Department of Agri- 
culture, “some time was required to establish a 
satisfactory marketing system. This difficulty is 
being gradually overcome as business machinery 
for handling the crop becomes better organized. 

No definite grades or classes of Hairy Vetch seed ~ 
are recognized in the market, nor is there any 
great need for classification, as the crop is usually 
of even quality.” 

The accompanying map, which is taken from the 
bulletin, shows the localities in which Hairy Vetch 
is known to have been produced in commercial 
quantities since 1914. The bulletin also states that 
as far as is known, the seed can be produced com- 
mercially in any section where the crop is used. 
Apparently there are no localities better fitted 
than others for growing the seed. 


USE OF THE SEEDSMAN’S DISCLAIMER 

The past and present methods of seed merchan- 
dising and lack of regulation to secure uniformity 
in such methods have made it seem necessary to 
the seed trade to adopt a protective device which 
is known as the “Seedsmen’s Disclaimer,” says Mr. 
W. A. Wheeler, in charge of Seed Reporting Sery- 
ice of the Bureau of Markets. The stated and im- 
plied object of this disclaimer has been to protect 
the seedsman from matters in connection with the 
sale of seeds over which he has no control. It is 
always assumed without question in the com- 
mercial world that an individual or concern is re- 
sponsible for its acts or the acts of its employes in 
all matters over which it has control. The use of 
the disclaimer in the conduct of a legitimate seed 
business probably has been wholly proper and 
necessary for the protection of that business. It, 
however, has been used in many cases as a cloak 
for the protection of unreliable dealers. This can 
not be questioned. 

Proper legislation with a view to protecting the 
seedsman as well as the consumer of seeds will 
make obsolete the disclaimer in its present form. 
It may be that some points in the disclaimer, such | 
as guaranteeing productiveness, or assuming re- — 
sponsibility for the crop, may always continue to 
be appropriate. But the nonwarranty with refer- _ 
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fe 
ence to discription, or quality, or purity, will neces- 


sarily become obsolete under constructive legisla- 
tion. 

Some of the best seedsmen, continued Mr. 
Wheeler, today recognize that the phrasing, use, 
and abuse of the disclaimer have been factors in 
the encouraging of noxious class legislation 
against seedsmen. I am not assuming that the dis- 
claimer has not served a purpose, and has not per- 
haps been necessary in the ordinary conduct of 
business in the past. As a matter of fact, most 
agencies that buy and sell seeds, whether they be 
private or governmental, have used some form of 
disclaimer in the sale of seeds. 


VITALITY OF SEEDS DIMINISH WITH AGE 

How long will seeds remain alive? The question 
is answered through tests made at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station on the longevity of seeds, includ- 
ing corn, oats, soybeans and wheat. Tests were 
made with 25 different kinds of grain. With corn, 
seed gathered in 1908 and germinated during the 
1920 season was very low in vitality. The grains 
produced very weak sprouts as compared with one- 
year-old corn. 

While farmers as a rule do not keep grains for 
seed over long periods of time the tests show that 
there is a noticeable falling off in the growth and 
vigor of sprouts with increase of age; also that 
many seeds have low vitality when gathered during 
Oats and 
wheat seeds gathered in the summer of 1915 show 
extremely low vitality because the rainfall for July 
that year at Wooster was 8.35 inches—the heaviest 
precipitation for 33 years. The 33-year average 
rainfall for July at Wooster is only approximately 
four inches. 


SCARIFIER TAKES COATS FROM HARD 
GRASS SEED 

Studies made at the Ohio Experiment Station 
show that legume seeds may be made to germinate 
quickly by passing the seeds through a scarifier, an 
instrument which rubs the seeds gently with sand- 
paper. Many legume seeds, such as Red Clover, 
Alsike Clover, Alfalfa and White Clover have hard 
coats, so that the seeds cannot germinate readily. 
The germination of White Sweet Clover was raised 
from 36 to 88 per cent by the use of such a machine 
at the Ohio Experiment Station. 

Clover seed sown in the spring soon after the 
close of winter weather but early enough to en- 
counter some freezing germinates fairly well; it 
has been found that 50 to 60 per cent of the seed 
grew readily when sown in this manner. Ordi- 
narily, these hard seeds require almost three 
months to germinate if they are not scarified or 
frozen in the soil. The hardness of these legume 
seeds should be considered as a factor in securing 
good stands of Clover, it is stated. 


A seed business is to be conducted at Muncie, 
Ind., by Frank Wilson. 

The Werner Bros. of South Bend, Ind., have sold 
out their seed business to Dale A. Rowe. e 


The offices of the Springfield Seed Company of 
Springfield, Mo., are now located at 313 W. Walnut 
Street. ; 

The Hopkins-Hamilton Seed Company, Ltd., of 
Nanaimo, B. C., has been incorporated, capitalized 
at $25,000. a \ 

Incorporation papers have been filed for Walter 
S. Schell, Inc., of Harrisburg, Pa. The company 
will handle seed and cattle food. Capital stock is 
$200,000. / 

Capitalized at $20,000, the Doughten Seed Com- 
pany was incorporated at Jersey City, N. J. G. A. 
Patten, G. L. Crusea and Ethel E. Pattison are the 
incorporators. F 

The Ferry’s Seed Service has been incorporated 
at Wilmington, Del., capitalized at $2,500. T. L. 
Crouteau, M. A. Bruce and S. E. Dill are interested 
in the company. 

The quarters of the Milwaukee Seed Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., which were damaged by fire some 
time ago, have been remodeled and are now occu- 
pied by the seed firm. 

To handle seeds and cattle food, the Taft Bros. 
were incorporated at Manhattan, N. Y., capitalized 
at $15,000. C. Tingley, E. H. Tatum and F, H. 
Taft are the incorporators. 

The Southern States are to be covered for the Wil- 
liams Seed Company of Norfolk, Va., by Edgar S. 
Bryan. He was formerly with the D. Landreth 
Seed Company of Bristol, Pa. 

D. D. Simmons, J. Simmons and James Withrow 
have filed articles of incorporation as the Minot 
Seed Company of Minot, N. D. The capital stock 
of the firm is $10,000. The company will handle 
seeds, grain and cereals. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Wicomico Farmers As- 
sociation, Inc., was organized at Salisbury, Md. 
‘The company will deal in seed, fertilizers, farm im- 
“peer ea produce, ete. E. D. Adkins, W. C. 
q and Wm. M. Cooper are interested. 


(Field Seeds continued on Page 725) 
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HAY SITUATION AT CINCINNATI 

D. W. Hopkins of the Mutual Commission Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, sums-up the hay situation 
as follows in a recent market letter: 

“Bad roads, poor weather conditions and low 
prices all working together shut off to a great ex- 
tent the new country loadings and we believe that 
we are going to receive light receipts for a few days 
at least. Top grades of hay are meeting with an 
excellent demand. A large amount of roughage 
in the South has been cleaned up so that we are 
getting an improved demand, but this demand is 
confined almost entirely to the top grades of hay. 

“It is getting very late in the season for Clover 
and Alfalfa so we really believe that every shipper 
should take advantage now. The good demand we 
are having for these commodities will not last 
much longer. If receipts fall off right now we will 
undoubtedly get a slight reaction and every shipper 
will undoubtedly want to take advantage of that 
reaction, for there is still such a large amount of 
hay in the country to be marketed that any advance 
will probably be of short duration.” 


MINIMUM WEIGHTS ON HAY 

Inasmuch as Alfalfa hay varies in weight accord- 
ing to the season in which it is cut the Commis- 
sion has dismissed No. 11212, S. J. Hawkins doing 
business as the Rupert Milling Company, et al. vs. 
Oregon Short Line, Director General et al., opinion 
No. 6607, 60 I. C. C. 188-90, holding that the mini- 
mum weights on hay from Rupert, Idaho, and other 
adjacent points had not been shown to have been 
or to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The complaint was directed almost chiefly against 
the minimum weights prescribed for cars less than 
36 feet in length. The testimony, according to the 
report of the Commission, which was written by 
Commissioner McChord, showed that the weight of 
bales differed, depending on the density of their 
compression and the condition of the hay when 
baled. The condition and density in turn depended 
according to whether the Alfalfa bale was a first, 
second or third cutting from the same field. The 
complainant said that the length of the car was not 
the only thing to be considered; that the height 
ought to be considered but was not in prescribing 
the minima. 

Mr. McChord said that it did not appear that the 
minimum weights attached were not much, if any, 
out of line. A reduction in the minimum weights 
he said would produce what would seem, from the 
record, to be an unjustifiable reduction in the rev- 
enues of the carriers and that a reduction was not 
warranted in a record so narrow in its scope as 
this one had been. 


THE TRADE’S OPINION ON UNIFORM 
, HAY GRADES 

Since the passage by the Sixty-sixth Congress of 
the law providing for the Federal inspection of hay, 
says the Weekly News Letter of the Department of 
Agriculture, there has been much discussion among 
shippers, dealers, and consumers of hay as to the 
benefits to be derived from such a law. 

In order to determine the attitude of the great 
body of people interested in the marketing of hay 
toward the provisions of this law, and also to learn 
just what grades are now used at the various mar- 
kets and the methods by which they are applied, as 
well as the market practices relative to the issu- 
ance of certificates and like matters, the Bureau of 
Markets of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has made a comprehensive survey of the 
hay market situation throughout the country. 

In connection with this survey, schedules were 
sent to a list of about 15,000 persons who were in- 
terested in some phase of hay marketing. These 
schedules requested the opinions of the recipients 
relative to various factors which are of. impor- 
tance in the marketing of hay, including present 
standards or grades for hay, terminal market in- 
spection service, Federal hay grades, and Federal 
inspection. 

The schedules returned indicate a widespread 
and general:dissatisfaction with present hay grades 
and their general application. Of those re- 
plying to the questions on the schedules, 87 per 
cent favored Federal grades and 84 per cent favored 
Federal inspection. 

Federal standards are favored principally be- 
cause of the fact that their use throughout the 
country would make for uniformity of grades, and 
buyers then could know that when a certain grade 
of hay was quoted from a certain section of the 
country the same character of hay was being of- 
tered as that from other sections when a like grade 
designation was stated. 

It is also felt that Federal grades would probably 
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be more explanatory than some grades now in use 
and would describe more accurately the character 
of the commodity to which the grade was applied. 
This feeling is no doubt based on the experiences of 
the trade with Federal standards for grain and 
cotton, the uses of which are proving so satisfactory 
to all agencies interested in the marketing of those 
commodities. ‘ 

The inspection of hay by Federal hay inspectors 
under the supervision of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is favored because that ap- 
pears to be the only impartial agency qualified to 
undertake such an important task. Such inspectors 
would be interested only in the quality or grade of 
the hay and in the assigning of the proper grade 
designation. They would have no pecuniary inter- 
est in the hay nor any business relations in regard 
to salary or other compensation with anyone inter- 
ested in the marketing of the hay. All Federal in- 
spectors would be subject to the same regulations 
respecting the application of grades and the issu- 
ance of grade certificates and will-have received 
the same training in preparation for their work. 

The law providing the Federal inspection of hay 
makes such inspection available to all interested 
parties, so that shippers and receivers, as well as 
dealers in terminal markets, may have the pro- 
tection which such an inspection and certification 
of grade ‘provides. 

Work on the preparation of Federal standards 
for hay is progressing rapidly at the hay standard- 
ization office located at Alexandria, Va., and the 
Department will be prepared to establish a hay in- 
spection service at several important hay markets 
as soon as funds are made available for the work. 


BIG BREAK IN NEW YORK HAY PRICES 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 
It is doubtful if even the oldest member of the 


-local hay trade can recall a month in which the 


dealings were so small as during the month just 
ended. In fact, demand was so utterly stagnant 
at times as to make it seem almost credible that 
some new substitute for hay as horse fodder had 
been discovered. The almost entire cessation of 
buying was clearly demonstrated by the fact that 
prices broke from $4 to $5 a ton within a few days 
in spite of extraordinary light arrivals, frequently 
not more than one-third as large as in ordinary 
times. It was realized, of course, that the small 
demand was chargeable mainly to the general mer- 
cantile stagnation, which naturally reduced truck- 
ing to a minimum. The heavy snow-storm of Feb- 
ruary 20 also restricted the use of horse trucks. 

In view of the facts described the impression 
prevailed among many receivers that practically all 
local distributors as well as consumers had reduced 
their stocks almost to the vanishing point, and 
hence would soon be forced to replenish. These 
predictions were realized toward the end of Feb- 
ruary when buyers began to display much more in- 
terest. Still, the majority of them were still in a 
decidedly conservative mood, buying in the most 
cautious manner. Nearly all of them would take 
only the smallest quantity suitable for their im- 
mediate requirements, few if any being willing to 
take over a single car-load at one time. At this 
time they found a growing scarcity of sellers, who 
as a general thing asserted that they had disposed 
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of practically all their stock. Moreover, they pre- 
dicted continued limited arrivals as invoices were 
coming in slowly. This latter statement caused 
little wonderment as it had been well known that 
farmers and country shippers were thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the much lower bids in circulation. 
From many interior points reports were received 
that farmers preferred to keep their hay until prices 
advanced or the weather became fine. This deter- 
mination, coupled with the poor roads for hauling, 
yeduced the deliveries at country stations to a 
minimum. Numerous advices were received re- 
garding the material losses sustained by many 
shippers during the past two months or more, so 
that finally they had reached a point where they 
were determined to fight vigorously against further 
price reductions, refusing to sell unless at least a 
slight advance was forthcoming. 

The somewhat firmer feeling that developed sub- 
sequently was regarded as entirely reasonable after 
such a big decline. In short, with hay bringing 
less than half what it was worth at the top of the 
market during the; war, it was not considered 
strange that some rally should take place, and espe- 
cially now that the roads are in such bad condition 
as to materially restrict the movement from the 
interior. 

There has been no activity in the straw market. 
Demand was generally slow, partly because of the 
exceedingly mild weather. Nevertheless, prices 
have been strongly maintained, chiefly because of 
the uncommonly small recipts. 


KANSAS CITY HAY MARKET 
BY B. S. BROWN 


The trend of the hay market at Kansas City has 
been downward for several weeks, reflecting an ir- 
regular and at times indifferent demand, fairly 
liberal receipts and the absence of offerings of good 
quality. Continued mild, open weather has had an 
important effect in restricting demand from nearby 
feeders and dairies. Demand from retailers has 
been fairly good and at times has been the main 
support of the market, particularly for the better 
grades. Much low grade hay has been in evidence 
and has been a drug on the market, finding a slow 
and uncertain outlet. Supplies of Prairie hay have 
been scant and generally have been inadequate for 
a market. Offerings of tame hay have been liberal 
for several weeks, but the proportion grading 
contract or better has been disappointing. Clover 
has been the exception, few cars arriving that at- 
tracted buyers. The bulk of the trade recently has 
been in Alfalfa, for which there has been a good 
inquiry. As with other varieties, the proportion of 
No. 1 or Choice was insufficient for requirements. 

Prairie hay the past few weeks has dropped 50 
cents to $1 a ton, the best selling as high as $14 
and the lower grades down to $6, Midland Prairie 
and Lowland Prairie declined $2 to $3, sales rang- 
ing from $5 to $8. ‘Timothy dropped $1 to $3, No. 1 
selling at $19 to $21 and other offerings as low 
as $11. Clover was nominally unchanged at $10 
to $17. Alfalfa followed the trend in other varie- 
ties, declines ranging from $1.50 to $3.50, with the 
full loss quoted for the lower grades. Choice was 
oie at $21 to $22 and other prices ranged down 
to $8. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 
During the month of February the U. S. Official 
Gazette of the Patent Office published the follow- 
ing new feed brands: “Dixie Poultry Products Ruby 
Comb Scratch Food” scratch food, chick food, mixed 


NUTRENA 


grain feeds for poultry, and poultry mash feeds. 
Neil Bros. Grain Company, Spokane, Wash. Filed 


July 6, 1920. Serial No. 134,597. “Nutrena” stock 
feed. Miller-McConnel Grain Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. Filed November 29, 1920. Serial No. 

A ALFALFA A 

L Weare the Largest Distributors [| 

F of ALFALFA in F 


GREATER NEW YORK 


A Shippers who have Alfalfa Hay to dispose of, it they will A 
L communicate with us we will provide a satisfactory outlet. L 


ALFALFA 
AW. D. Power & Co.,!2-15.N.¥; Hay Exchanse a 
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140,396. “Brooks” poultry food. The Brooks Com- 
pany, Fort Scett, Kan. Filed October 14, 1920. 
Serial No. 138,275. Published and registered Febru- 
ary 8. See cut. 


HAY TRADEMARK REGISTERED 
On February 8 the trademark of F. Kieser & Son 
Company, Inc., Waverly, N. Y., for grains and feeds 
was registered in the U. S. Patent Office. Filed 
July 13, 1920. Serial No. 134,897. Published Oc- 
tober 12, 1920. 


A feed business is to be conducted at Coving- 
ton, Tenn., by H. Cary. 
A feed business has been opened at St. Marys, 


‘Ohio, by M. T. Stockwell. 


Dr. Hary and his son, Schuyler, have opened a 
feed business at Cherokee, Okla. 

A feed and produce business is to be opened at 
Grain Valley, Mo., by Roy Suddath. 

Tom Davis has purchased the feed establishment 
of Wm. Ellenberger located at Havana, Ill. 

David Snoeberger has purchased the feed busi- 
ness of Fred Casel located at Camden, Ind. 

The feed and fiour business and the mill at Janes- 
ville, Wis., has been purchased by Ed. Wiley. 

B. T. Ingram’s feed business at Rockwood, Tenn., 
has been taken over by W. F. Brown & Co. 

Feed grinding machinery has been installed in the 
plant of the Farmers Exchange of Wilsall, Mont. 

A new feed grinder is to be installed in the plant 
of the Wunston Grain Company of Frankton, Ind. 

N. Theis has sold his feed and flour business at 
feed business of N. A. Hagstrom at Foreston, Minn. 

A feed and flour business has been opened at 
Hickman, Tenn., by A. M. Thomas and W. R. John- 
son. 

A feed and flour department has been added to 
the business of Clifford & Co., located at Bemidji, 
Minn. 

The feed mill of Ollie Hanson at Hazel Green, 
Wis., has been disposed of by him to Henry Schnor- 
enberg. 

The feed and coal business of A. E. Pember at 
Ness City, Kan., has been taken over by W. 0. 
Disney. 

A wholesale and retail feed and flour business has 
been opened at Havana, Ark., by E. L. McBride and 
J. Davis. 

The Stoll Grain Products Company has opened at 
Missoula, Mont., a wholesale feed and flour estab- 
lishment. 

The interests of Chas. Trapp in‘the Gilchrist Feed 
Yard at Topeka, Kan., have been purchased by 
W. A. Gilchrist. 

A modern and up-to-date flour, feed and seed es- 
tablishment has been opened at Charleston, Ill., by 
the Loving Bros. 

Headquarters have been opened at Austin, Texas, 
by the Purity Feed Company of which M. A. Gos- 
sett is proprietor. 

v. A. Werts has purchased the feed business of 
W. E. Coleman at Bunceton, Mo. He has also bought 
the grain elevator. 

The feed and seed business of J. L. Whitlock 
at Mt. Vernon, Ill., has been sold by him to Ed 
Willis of Belle River. 

A feed business has been opened at Albany, 
Texas, by J. S. McComb. He will handle hay, corn, 
bran and all kinds of feeds. 

A feed store is to be established in a new town 
near Duncan, Stephens County, Okla., by Carl 
Guenther of Greenfield, Mo. « 

To handle all kinds of feedstuffs, such as hay, 
grain, etc., a brokerage office has been opened at 
Valdosta, Ga., by Alex Bealer. 

A. R. Hossie, feed and flour merchant of Perth, 
Ont., has been succeeded in business by E. Erwin. 
who will operate on same policy. 

Business operations have been commenced at 
Popiar Bluff, Mo., by the Poplar Bluff Flour & Feed 
Company. John Graham is manager. 

A seed and feed business has been opened at 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., by the Remke Seed & Grain 
Company. A. R. Remke is manager. 

A feed business has been opened at Bryson City, 
N. C., by the Dehart Feed Company, which is com- 
posed of A. F. Dehart. and D. Dehart., 

Dan Bias, John S. Priedmore, G. ‘L. Panley, M. V. 
Fisher, E. U. Ashenhart and others have organized 
the Hamlin Feed & Transfer Company of Hamlin, 
W. Va. The organization is capitalized at $10,000. 

Articles of incorporation were filed recently by 
the Hoquiam Feed Company of Hoquaim, Wash., 
capitalized at $10,000. The directors are: Thomas 
Sutherland, O. Sutherland and Thos. Sutherland, Jr. 

A feed business has been opened both at Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, Mo., by J. W. Amrine and H. M. 
Goldwood. They were formerly associated with 
the W. A. Ferson Hay Company in the feed depart- 
ment. 
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Cc. W. Watts’ feed store at Calhoun, Ga., has been. i 
purchased by C. D. Miller. He will operate under 
the firm name of the Miller Feed Company. 


The Frisbey Fuel & Feed Company of Independ- 
ence, Mo., has been dissolved. C. G. Frisbey pur-— 
chased all shares in the company before the dis- 
solution took place. j 


E. W. Channel, W. M. Sommers and I. H. Channel © 
have incorporated the Morgantown Flour & Feed 
Company of Morgantown, W. Va. The capital stock — 
of the firm is $100,000. 

A feed grinding mill has been installed at Helena, 
Mont., by the State Nursery & Seed Company. The 
plant turns out a standardized, well balanced — 
scratch feed for poultry. 


The Sublette Feed & Supply Company has been — 
incorporated at Bluefield, W. Va. 
one of the principal incorporators. 
stock of the firm is $10,000. _ 


The Bergman Millfeed, Inc., has been incor- 
porated at Minneapolis, Minn., capitalized at $50,- 
000. J. H. Bergman, Patrick Collins and Paul J. 
Marvin are the incorporators. ' 

L. N. Craghead,.O. V. Craghead, R. L. Hatfield 
have incorporated as the McAlester Wholesale 
Flour & Feed Company of McAlester, Okla. The 
company is capitalized at $10,000. 

John Harris has purchased D. A. Ewing’s inter- 
est in the Ewing Bros. of Ottawa, Ill. 
the company will operate the Daly Feed Mills of 
North Ottawa as Ewing & Harris. 


The John H. Webb custom feed mill at Carter- — 
ville, Mo., has been leased by Alva Green and J. W. — 
Mathis. The mill has-been closed for three years 
but will be put into operation again. 

An extensive line of feeds is to be carried at 
Powhattan, Kan., by the recently incorporated 
Farmers Co-Operative Union. Ed Storm and others 
are interested. Its capital stock is $25,000. 


The capital — 


John and Frank Duflo are no longer associated 


with Louis Bush in the feed and flour business at © 
Lowville, N. Y. These two will organize a part- a 
nership and will conduct a feed and flour mill. 


Additional machinery equipment is to be added 
to the equipment of the Lincoln Milling Company 
of Merrill, Wis. It will increase the capacity of 
the company for manufacturing balanced feeds. 


To conduct a feed and flour business, the Wood- 
stock Milling Company was incorporated at Wood- 
stock, Ill, capitalized at $50,000. B. T. Smiley, 
F. L. Bonslett and Wm. Bonslett are interested. 


A mixed feed plant of from 150 to 200 tons’ ca- 
pacity is to be erected at Belvidere, Ill., for the 
Rogers Grain Products Company. The establish- 
ment will also include a’50,000-bushel elevator. 


A site at Bryan, Texas, has been purchased by 
the I. N. Conyers Live Stock & Feed Corporation. 
The company will erect a building costing $25,000 
and will conduct a wholesale hay, grain and feed 
business. 


J. FF Cloke, F. G. Doyle and Olive Huber have 
filed articles of incorporation as the Rueff Bros. 
Company of Covington, Ky. The company will 
handle feed, flour and hay. The firm is capitalized — 
at $15,000. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed at Chis- 
holm, Minn., as the Merchants Feed Company, cap- 
italized at $25,000. Adolph Johnson, L. H. Sul- 
konen, Andrew F. Hulme, Mike Salminen and L. H. 
Liend are interested. 


The Norton Feed Compariy has been incorporated 
at Richmond, Va. The minimum capital stock will 
be $15,000; the maximum, $30,000. H. M. Bandy is 
president; Monroe Hubbard, secretary and R. H. 
Bolling incorporators. 

A wholesale store is to be opened at Fort Payne, 
Ala., by the Winer Feed Company of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Quarters have been obtained in the ware- 
house of the Fort Payne Warehouse Company. 
J. J. Tolbert is manager. 


DeWitt Ballew, A. J. Epstein and R. L. Colding 
are named as the incorporators of the Savannah 
Flour & Feed Company of Savannah, Ga. The 
capital stock of the firm is $10,000. The company 
will deal in feed and. flour. 


The wholesale feed and flour business formerly 
conducted by the Western Grain Company at Ft. 
Smith, Ark., has been purchased by the Kansas City 
Flour & Feed Company of ee een) Ark., con- 
trolled by W. L. House and S. . Smith. 


(Hay, Straw & Feed con on Page 728) 


Alfalfa, Prairie Hay and Alfalfa Meal 


were harvested under ideal weather con- 
ditions. We command a large supply. Get 


our delivered prices. 


CARLISLE COMMISSION COMPANY 


736 Live Stock Exchange 


_ Kansas City, Mo. 


S. J. Sublette is 


Hereafter 
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FIELD SEEDS 


(Continued from Page 723) 


The seed house and equipment of Theodore H. 
Runte at Hilbert, Wis., has been purchased by the 
Farmers Elevator Company. 


Business operations have been started by the 
Capital Seed Company of Columbia, S.C. The com- 
pany carries a complete line of seeds, and dairy and 
poultry supplies. Fred D. Marshall is president; 
H. J. Brabham, treasurer; F. S. Bishop, manager. 


The organization was recently completed of the 
Kittitas County Pure Seed Growers Association in 
Kittitas County, Wash. The Association will de- 
vote its time to enlarging the sales and increasing 
production of Dicklow wheat and Abundance oats. 


The Bellingham Seed & Feed Company has been 
incorporated at Bellingham, Wash., to handle seed, 
feed and farm specialties. B. W. Bartlett, J. H. 
Whitney are the incorporators of the firm. They 
were both formerly employes of the Chas. H. Lilly 
Company of Seattle. 


ABUNDANT CROP OF SUDAN GRASS SEED 

A recent issue of the Weekly News Letter of the 
Department of Agriculture says: “Reports to the 
United States Department of Agriculture from the 
southern Great Plains, especially Texas, indicate 
that the Sudan-grass seed crop was exceptionally 
good last season. Every farmer who attempted to 
grow a crop of seed was rewarded with a harvest 
about twice as large as he had been led to expect. 
This unusual seed crop has resulted in glutting the 
Sudan-grass seed market, with a consequent reduc- 
tion in prices. The Department advises that Sudan- 
grass seed can be purchased at the present time in 
wholesale quantities from reputable seed dealers at 
from 3 to 5 cents a pound. Some seed growers are 
complaining that they find it impossible to market 
their seed for even 1 cent a pound. 

“The acreage of Sudan grass has been consider- 
ably curtailed in the past by the fact that farmers 
were forced to pay 15 to 20 cents a pound for seed. 
Under present conditions, with an opportunity to 
buy seed at a low price, it is a good time for far- 
mers in the Central States to provide themselves 
with a field of Sudan grass next year, which can 
be used either as an emergency hay crop or a sum- 
mer pasture.” 

“Another suggestion of practical value to farmers 


(Continued on next page) 


For unlimited profits and for greatest efficiency in your mill or elevator, install 


Unique Milling Machinery 


RECEIVING 
SEPARATOR 


This machine will save its cost in 
a short time by removing sticks, 
straws, stones, fine seeds, sand, 
etc., from the grain as it is brought 
to your plant, thereby saving the 
price you would be paying for good, 
elean grain. 


All modern improvements and 
conveniences are incorporated in 
this UNIQUE Machine and it will 
operate efficiently at all times. Op- 
erator can conveniently change 
sieves to suit the product being 
received. 


BALL BEARING ATTRITION MILL 


bl 
> UNIQUE -< 


Collections of 
Your Claims 


Assured 


The shipping scale is a most important piece of 
machinery in a country elevator. Its purpose is 
to determine the amount of grain delivered to a 
railroad for shipping. If the railroad will not 
accept your statement of weights, your scale is 
practically useless as it fails to perform its most 
important function. 


Railroads will not recognize weight tickets from 
old style hopper and automatic scales when ad- 
justing claims. 


THE 


BIRD SHIPPING 
SCALE 


will prove to the railroads through your scale 
ticket the exact amount of grain you delivered 
to the car and it will hold good when it is pre- 
sented for claim in case of loss. 


This one feature alone makes the Bird Shipping 
Scale the most desirable scale on the market. 


Millions of dollars worth of grain are lost every 
year by country grain shippers. A scale that is 
recognized by the authorities is the kind of a 
scale that will eliminate disputes and losses. 


Here is a machine representing the most efficient feed grinder on the market. 
Its numerous patented improvements assure the owner of MORE and BETTER 
grinding spe lament A UNIQUE Mill will prove a valuable asset to your 
equipmen 


GET OUR CATALOGUES FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 


Robinson Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Box 18 Muncy, Pa. 


The UNIQUE Flour, Feed and Cereal Mill Builders. 


The Bird is such a scale! 


THE STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO. 


413 SOUTH THIRD STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 
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who have become convinced of the value of the 
grass is that they lay in a sufficient supply of Sudan- 
grass seed to provide for their needs not only this 
year, but in 1922 also. The discouragement caused 
by the failure of seed growers to market their prod- 
uct at a reasonable price will undoubtedly cause a 
shortage of seed the coming year. This will in turn 
react on the price, and it is likely that Sudan-grass 
seed will again be selling at 10 to 15 cents a pound 
within the next two years.” 


NEW PROCESS OF SEED SEPARATION 

A new process of seed separation has been in- 
vented and patented by E. D. Eddy, formerly Chief 
Seed Inspector for Canada. Neither screens nor air 
currents are used, the separation being on the basis 
of comparative specific gravity. The seed is put 
into a liquid having a density greater than the 
lighter grade of seed and equal to or less than the 
density of the seeds or contained material compos- 
ing the heavier grade, the density of the liquid be- 
ing varied according to the separation desired. By 
regulating the density of the liquid the proportion 
of the seeds which pass into the heavy and light 
separations is under perfect control. 

Tests so far made have been mostly with small 
seeds. It is expected, however, that valuable re- 
sults will be secured also with the grain ‘by remoy- 
ing barley and oats from wheat, oats from barley, 
etc. in addition to the separation of weed seeds. 
The process is being developed with the idea of 
putting it on a commercial basis. 


NEW YORK SEEDS MARKET UNSETTLED 
BY ©. K. TRAFTON 


The local market for field seeds got off to a 
rather slow start, and then was hampered for a 
time by the uncommonly heavy snow storm. With 
the return of clear and warmer weather demand 
became much more active and in many cases im- 
mediate shipment was wanted. This confirmed 
recent claims to the effect that the hand-to-mouth 
buying policy formerly followed by many distribu- 
tors here and elsewhere had caused an almost de- 
puetion of stocks in certain quarters. Neverthe- 
less, while many prices are practically the same as 
a month ago, others are lower, notably Alsike, 
which shows a loss of roughly 2 cents. 


Red Clover supplied the feature in the late re- 


vival of demand, there being an especially brisk 
call from the South with the advent of warmer. 
This urgent call brought to light a striking shortage 
of supplies here, lending additional confirmation to 
our statement last month that few if any whole- 
salers here had supplies of importance. It is true 
that the arrivals from France showed further en- 
largement, being roundly 10,900 bags against about 
8,800 bags in January, but it was pointed out that 
the bulk of the large shipments went directly to 
large dealers on the Seaboard and in the West, 
notably Chicago. According to well informed im- 


porters, the arrivals this month will probably be 
about 5,000 bags, which will bring the total for the 
season to about 25,000 bags, against roundly 65,000 
last year. 


Gran . 


There have been further offerings from 


\er.g Seeds 


FOR SALE 
Any quantity, any grade, prairie hay No. 2 and 
sound brown alfalfa, also ear corn. D. M. BACH- 
MAN, Tola, Kan. 


North American Seed Co. 
Wholesale Grass and Field Seeds 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


SEEDS 
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France at 144% @l6c c. i. f. New York for April 
shipment. This is about 2 cents below the prices 
paid for March shipments, but importers have 
shown no interest in April offerings as the seed 
would arrive too late to be of use. Italian offerings 
have continued too high to attract buyers here and 
it is evident that shippers in that country have 
been doing better with buyers in Germany and 
neighboring countries. According to reliable au- 
thorities, there is no truth in recent rumors to the 
effect that Red Clover has been offered at “bargain” 
prices in this market. 

The drop in Alsike is ascribed to the fact that 
certain dealers who had stocked up at higher prices 
lave ‘been anxious to liquidate, although there has 
been no excessive supply of spot goods. The un- 
certainty as to the outcome of the German nego- 
tiations is also having an unsettling effect on other 
varities, such as Timothy, Red Top, and Kentucky 
Bluegrass in which export business may be done 
in the event of satisfactory financial arrangements. 

Timothy quotations reflect a great deal of un- 
certainty and irregularity. While some dealers are 
inclined to hold at unchanged prices, others quote 
as low as 6% cents against 7% @ 7% cents a 
month ago. The easier tone noted in some quar- 
ters is ascribed to’ the indifferent local demand 
and the lack of additional business of importance 
for export. Meanwhile, it is pointed out that there 
is a large carry-over of old seed, some of it from 
the 1918 crop. Some of this shows substantial 
losses, and hence holders are anxious to liquidate. 
Exports during the month were about the same as 
in January, roundly 2,475 bags. 

Alfalfa quotations likewise indicate a wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to values, some quoting the 
same aS a month ago, viz. 15 @ 17 cents, while 
others say that seed is available at fully a cent 
lower. A fair business has been done by some 
interests, but others say that buyers are holding 
off because of the fine new crop in the West which 
is offered at about 14 cents. There have been fur- 
ther offerings for prompt shipment from France 
and Italy at 14 cents c. i. f. New York, but no 
business has been done and there have been no 
arrivals; nor have there been any exports. 

Red top has also been unsettled, some quoting 
as low as 11% cents, while others held firmly to 
last month’s quotation of 12% @ 13% cents. ‘There 
has been a fair demand for lawn grass use, but as 
a rule supplies have been excessive as many dealers 
stocked up heavily in anticipation of a better de- 
mand from Germany. The failure of the latter to 
materialize owing to exchange conditions has made 
some holders anxious to get out even at substantial 
losses. 

Blue Grass is firmly held in some quarters at un- 
changed prices; 26 @ 27 cents owing to larger 
clearances, roughly 925 bags during the month, 
put among speculative holders there is said to be 
more pressure to sell. Rapeseed has been in fair 
demand for planting and is quoted at 74 @ 7% 


THE C. S. BRENT SEED CO. 


Wholesale seeds and grain 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


The Mangelsdorf Seed Co. 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 
Soudan Grass, Millet, Rape. 
ATCHISON KANSAS 
Exporters. Importers. 


NUNGESSER-DICKINSON SEED 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Headquarters for 
Imported Clover and Alfalfa Seeds 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds 


CHAS. E, PRUNTY 
7, 9 and 11 South Main St. 


SAINT LOUIS 


WHITNEY-ECKSTEIN SEED CO. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants 4 


Correspondence Invited 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Thirty-Ninth Vaan 


cents or about the same as a month ago. About 
650 bags arrived from Europe during the month, 

‘Canary seed is said to be in a decidedly weak con- 
Gition as stocks here are large and large consign- — 
ments are expected on several boats due to arrive 
from Argentina in the near future. Some spot lots 
are available as low as two cents a pound, which 
is below the cost of production in South America, 
Shippers there are offering at 3.10 cents c. i. f. New _ 
York, but, of course, business is impossible. Be- 

cause of these conditions some dealers expect the 
market to remain weak until next year. Sunflower 
seed has been in poor demand and there is said to _ 
be an ample supply of South American seed, some 

of which could be bought at as low as 3 cents per — 
pound. 4 

The opinion is expressed in some quarters that 
a large quantity of German Millet, known as Lib- 
erty or Golden Millet during the war, will be used 
in case the weather this month is nice and dry. 
Considerable inquiry has already developed and 
there has been some buying in a small way at 
about 4 cents. 

Imports during the month included about 640 
bags of rye grass, 160 bags of meadow fescue, 460 — 
bags of other grasses, and 50 bags of vetch. About — 
460 bags of fescue were exported during the month. 

Late in February a notice was published in the 
New York newspapers to the effect that a petition 
in bankruptcy had been filed against H. W. Dough- ~ 
ten & Co. Inc., seeds, at 59 Pearl St., New York, by _ 
the Argos Corporation, a creditor on a claim of © 
over $7,000. Liabilities are said to be about $700, — 
000 and free assets are estimated at about $5,000. 
Following the appointment of a receiver to handle 
the business it was-stated that Mr. Doughten had _ 
organized a_new-company under the name of the © 
Doughten Seed Company with headquarters in © 
Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW SEED TRADEMARKS 
During the month of February the following new 
seed trademarks were published in the Official Ga-. 
zette of the U. S. Patent Office: “Superseed” garden, 
field and flower seeds. John A. Salzer Seed Com- 
pany, La Crosse, Wis. Filed December 30, 1919. — 


PARROT 


BRAN 1) 


(Rowmone 

Ce p= 5-5 ie 

~SI=I=I>_ . 

SPEAKS FOR ITSELF” | 


Serial No. 126,660. ‘Parrot Brand Seed ‘Speaks for 
Itself?” field and garden seeds. Purcell Seed Com- 
pany, Evansville, Ind. Filed November 24, 1920. 
Serial No. 140,144. “Growmore” field, vegetable 
and flower seeds. Gardner Seed Company, Roches- 
Serial No. 138,- 


ter, N. Y.~Filed October 14, 1920. 
284. 


‘See cut. 


Can be bought at a bargain. 
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For Sale 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 


| for that month.) 


MINNESOTA ELEVATOR FOR SALE 

Capacity 200,000 bushels. Steam and electric 
power. In good condition. Excellent distributing 
point, transit privileges, on direct line from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, five railroads; repair shops 
insure plenty of cars. Can be bought for less than 
50 per cent of what material would cost today. 
MINNESOTA, Box 10, care AMrRICAN ELEVAPOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINERY 


WANTED, TO BUY 


Second-hand 100 to 125-bushel hopper scale. 
BOX 106, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
FOR SALE CHEAP 
A 1,000-bushel Klingler Automatic Scale. ROOM 


406, SECURITY NATIONAL, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


FOR SALE 
Good 20-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Gas Engine. 
FARMERS’ CO-OP- 
ERATIVE UNION, Sterling, Kan. 


FOR SALE 
Two 9x24 double roller mills, Combs Feeders, 
Eureka Magnetic Separator, belting, pulleys, shaft- 
ing complete, ready to install. Also Mitchell Park 
Pneumatie Dust Collector. E. L. WARD, Gardner, 
Kan. 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto. 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50 other sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 550 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
Til. 


QUICK SALE—SOME BARGAIN 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Oil Engine with 
clutch, fuel tank and Wizard Magneto, all complete, 
shop No. 108371; immediate shipment and in dandy 
shape; $650 f. o. b. cars Saginaw. Some bargain. 
SULLIVAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Cor. Genesee and 
Water, Saginaw, Mich. 


NEW AND USED ELECTRIC MOTORS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 

For Sale: 25% horsepower, 110 volt, 60 cycle, 
single phase new motors, factory guaranteed, at $25 
each. Bargains in other sizes. Terms—25 per cent 
with order, balance C. O. D. We pay spot cash for 
motors. Send description and price to prevent de- 
lay. GENERAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, Dept. 
A.M., Duluth, Minn. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 

Sprout Waldron make:—One Monarch 6 section 
by 10 self-balancing, ball-bearing swing sifter, 
Style E. 

One No. 2 Monarch receiving separator with extra 
screens for corn and oats. 

One Monarch, 9 by 24, 3-high roller mill (almost 
new). 

One No. 2 Monarch dust, collector. 

All machinery has been used very little and in 
good shape. Reason for selling, we are increasing 
capacity. MANASSAS FEED & MILLING CO., 
Manassas, Va. 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


WANTED 
To hear from owner having elevator, mill or 
other property for sale. Give cash price and par- 
ticulars. JOHN J. BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
FOR SALE 
Rolled oats factory in eastern Iowa. Capacity 


40,000 Ibs. per day. Plant in good shape and ready 
to run. For particulars, address C. P. EVANS, 928 


__E. Iowa Ave., Iowa City, Iowa. | 


Z 


BAGS 


FOR SALE 
Three thousand second-hand cotton grain bags, 
16-0z., 20 cents each, f. o. b. St. Louis, in large or 
small lots. FOELL & COMPANY, 123 Market 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Tl. 


GIBBS’ PATENT DUST PROTECTOR 
is invaluable to opera- 
tives in every industry 
where dust is trouble- 
some, pedir perfect 
protection with perfect 


ventilation. Thoroughly 


tested for many years 
in every kind of dust. 
Nickel-plated protector 
$1.25. Canada $1.50, 
ost paid, Circulars 
Tee, 
GIBBS RESPIRATOR CoO. “B” 
284 Lake St. River Forest. Il. 


MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 


75 per cent of the scales used in Chicago are Col- 
umbia. There must be a good reason. Tell us what 
you want. We also sell rebuilt scales and guarantee 
them. Finest repair department in the country. Send 


us your scales. 


COLUMBIA SCALE CO. 


2439 N. Crawford Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILL REPAIR WORK 


Burr dressing and general overhauling. 
Change of flow, if necessary, etc. In the 
market for second-hand machinery. 


THOS. HENDERSON, Ridge Farm, IIl. 


How Cee About. 
This Spring? 


Will business depression con- 
tinue to overshadow market for 
grain futures and keep prices 
down, or will it suddenly pass 
and cause them to rally ? 


Weekly Bulletins 


issued by us give you the 
plain, unbiased facts on the 
present situation and FORE- 
CAST coming conditions in 
grain trade with remarkable 
accuracy. 


SEND COUPON for latest 
Weekly Bulletin which contains 
information of vital importance 
to grain dealers. 


Grain Dealers Advisory Bureau le 
329 So. LaSalle Street. Chicago. Ill. 


Without obligation send your latest 


WEEKLY BULLETIN to me, 

NAME...... ooccccccccscoece seeeeer ae 
Address,.....secsccceverseces eseveccesees 
Clty ccvcvenserecesees SHAMS. a vcasnescne 


Pfiscellaneous 


ee Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.) 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Multigraphs, Multicolor Presses, Letter Folders, 
Dictating Machines, Typewriters, Duplicators, Dic- 
taphones. Bought, sold, rebuilt. Buy a rebuilt 


PRUITT COM- 
Chicago, Ill. 


guaranteed machine and save half. 
PANY, 112-L North La Salle St., 


SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION 

You can be a successful trader in Chicago grain 
futures and New York stocks. Fortunes being 
made on these broad markets. Our daily guide 
leads to handsome profits. Another big movement 
coming. Act quick. Write for explanatory folder 
“85” and free market letter. INVESTOR’S DAILY 
GUIDE., 1004 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


RAILROAD CLAIMS COLLECTED 

WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS covering loss 
or damage to grain, flour and mill products. Do 
not overlook delay, shortage, decline in market 
and deterioration claims. We have an extensive 
organization for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: Any Minneapolis bank or the Northwestern 
Miller. We are members of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association and the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis. This service is furnished on a percentage 
basis. No collection, no pay, 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT COMPANY, 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GOVERNMENT OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
AUSTRALIA. 
GOVERNMENT GRAIN ELEVATORS 
SUPERINTENDENT SYDNEY TERMINAL 
ELEVATOR 

The Public Service Board of New South Wales, 
Australia, invite applications for the position of 
Superintendent of the Terminal Wheat Elevator at 
Sydney. Applicants must have had considerable 
experience in a Terminal Elevator, preferably load- 
ing grain into oversea vessels, first-hand knowledge 
of modern elevator practice and management, and 
the handling of wheat on grades, and be prepared 
to take up duties about July, 1921. The Sydney 
Terminal HBlevator has a storage capacity of ap- 
proximately six million bushels, and is to be op- 
erated by the Government of New South Wales as 
a Public Warehouse and Shipping Elevator in con- 
nection with elevators operated by the Government 
at country points. 

The salary of the position will be at the rate of 
one thousand pounds per annum, with first-class 
passage money to Sydney for the successful appli- 
cant. 

Applications, stating age experience and 
when services would be available, accompanied by 
copies of testimonials, must, in the first instance, 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, Fort William, Ontario, 
and reach him not later than March 26th, 1921. 

Applications should be endorsed SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, TERMINAL ELEVATOR, SYDNEY, 
N. S. W., Australia. 


and 


ROPP'S CALCULATOR— jez"... 


at a glance the value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley. seeds, 


etc.,at all market prices per bushel. Trade discounts, stock 
tables, capacity tables, short-cut arithmetic. Solvesall grain 
problems with lightning rapidity. Price $1.50. 
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Hay, Straw and Feed 


(Continued from Page 724) 


T. V. Hurt has sold out his interest in the Norton 
Feed Company of Norton, Va., to R. H. Bolling. 
Mr. Hurt founded the business about a year ago. 


Business has been started by D. G. Mallog of Van 
Buren, Mo., in the place which he purchased from 
J. J. Holland. He will carry a full line of feeds, 
groceries, etc. 

The contract has been let by L. B. Whitfield for 
the erection of a new storage building at Broken 
Bow, Okla. He is at the head of a feed and flour 
company there. 

The flour and feed business of Davis E. Gamble 
at Monongahela, Pa., has been purchased by Joseph 
Warne. L. Milhoan was retained as manager by 
the new owner. 

The Maritime Milling Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has employed C. P.. Wolverton-as sales manager and 
grain buyer. He was formerly with the. Globe Ele- 
vator Company. 


PROGRESS IN FEED MANUFACTURING 
BY R. W. CHAPIN 
(Continued from Page 656, February issue) 


The general and most important criticism of 
mixed feeds is that they cost too much. No one is 
going to stand up and assert that a manufactured 
article can be made without adding the manufac- 
turing cost to the raw material cost. There are a 
host of things that go with a complete article that 
do not go with raw materials, one of the most im- 
portant of these is results. It must do this or 
it won’t sell. Raw materials must be skillfully com- 
bined or they will not furnish service. Not all are 
skillful enough to do this as it is performed by 
experts or specialists. 

The question of price comparison is a very deep 
subject. To discuss prices thoroughly calls for a 
knowledge of prices. It is very easy for a theorist 
to figure that you can produce a ton of steel rails 
for $20 yet if he tried to do it himself it might cost 
him $10,000, and there may be times when the 
cost in the steel mills is 10’ times that of the the- 
oretical cost due to light production and a whole 
lot of other vicissitudes. 

A favorite amusement seems to be the collection 
of alleged feed prices and constructing a paper 
mixed feed out of these prices, and proving how 
cheaply it.ean be done. Feed prices are. nothing 
but debatable statistics. The only real price of a 
feed is the one you have had to pay. Until you 
have paid the price you don’t know what it wili 
cost you to produce a mixture. You can’t go back 
and look over old prices and figure out what you 
might have done. Maybe there was a feed behind 
the price and maybe not. The ultimate time of 
delivery, location, quantity available and quality 
of a feed are all variable, and they cannot be taken 
into account in an academic discussion. The only 
way to learn what it costs to make a mixed feed 
is to start in making it and you will very soon find 
out. Nor can any tenable argument be advanced 
that any of these prices, losses and service costs 
are unnecessary, that they can be dispensed with 
and thereby save the farmer large sums of money. 


To give a man feed when he wants it you have 
to buy it and keep it on hand a long time before 
he calls for it. In the interim it might go up or 
down, so you have a market risk, and it may be 
a market loss. These are all a part of a business 
man’s burdens and he is not complaining, but the 
theory that there is available a method that will 
avoid all risks and all expenses is simply a theory, 
and not founded on any known facts. 

It is perfectly true there are times and places in 
a widely shifting market when some farmer can 
collect his raw materials by chance, mostly good 
luck, assemble them and manufacture them appar- 
ently as cheaply as a manufacturer, but this does 
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not happen every day in the year, nor does it prove 
anything. Few at least can do this, and the known 
fact is that the great bulk of our food stuffs must 
be carried in central magazines and furnished to 
the public when they need them. Some one has 
to perform this function. The feed manufacturer is 
a skilled purchasing agent, a warehouseman, a 
banker and likewise a business adviser of the feed 
dealer and the farmer. 

He conducts his great business in which millions 
of capital must be invested and used on a remark- 
ably small margin of profit, and sometimes at. a 
loss. The labor and manufacturing costs are often 
less ‘than the daily fluctuations in the cost of ma- 
terials used. You cannot make a saving in beating 
the market because you can’t beat men who have 
done nothing but buy these articles all their lives, 
and must necessarily be more skillful than novices. 
Certainly not in the cost of distribution, because 
the merchants who distribute the feed are held 
down to such a low percentage of profit that it 
just about represents a meager salary for their 
management. 

This is not saying that where a man has some 
skill in feeding animals he cannot hit upon some 
superior mixture of his own device, but it is saying 
that the average run of men have not this skill, 
nor have they the education to acquire it. 

The basis of all modern prosperity is the factory 
system, by which the production of a man has been 
increased many fold, the result being comfort, 
happiness and luxuries for every man. Only about 
a half century ago, due to the lack of factory pro- 
duction the population had to make at home a 
large part of the goods they consumed. However 
efficient they may- have been personally they could 
not compete with machinery, nor can any one at 
the present time. Factory production on a large 
scale along with the division of labor that makes 
each worker wonderfully skilled for his own task, 
has so lowered costs and increased output that 
elaborate articles like automobiies and other things 
too numerous to mention are within the reach of 
all. Any one who would claim that hand production 
is cheaper and better than machinery and factory 
production is simply talking against the experience 
of mankind. 

We consider it out of place to advise farmers 
that it is very simple to feed cattle on any of a 
hundred different prescriptions. This is, of course, 
absurd because feeds are not all interchangeable. 
One mixture will not always do the work of an- 
other, and no one can say off-hand whether his 
formula will be as good as some one’s else. This is 
cnly proved by practical demonstration. 

Manufacturers are practical. The slightest de- 
ficiency in the quality of their goods would jeopard- 
ize their whole business. They are not, as a rule, 
selling to the ignorant members of the community, 
but to all including the most intelligent ones as 
well as those who lack the good fortune of an 
education. 

A man is usually capable of making or doing one 
thing well. He buys possibly a thousand things 
made by a thousand different people. How can he 
be put in touch with the thousand people that make 
these things without the so-called middlemen or 
dealer? Division of labor and specialization of 
work is one of the greatest developments of mod- 
ern Civilization. 

When our forefathers on the farm made eyery- 
thing they used from necessity, they were simply 
drudges and unproductive workmen in most cases. 
Life was a mere existence until the modern factory 
system was evolved whereby one man could make a 
hundred pairs of shoes in the same time it used 
to take a cobbler to make one. t 

Every community must support certain special- 
ists, among them a doctor, store-keeper, feed deal- 
er and all other forms of occupation necessary to 
maintain life, health and comfort. You cannot 
half support a feed dealer and keep him alive. He 
must either quit his occupation from lack of sup- 
port or become a charge on the community. 

It seems to be one of the many dreams and delu- 
sions of a certain number of mankind that the 
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middleman can be dispensed with. You rarely find 
these views advanced by practical men who haye 
ever done any business. 
promulgated by impractical theorists, who haye 
never soiled their hands with trade. 

When their plans are analyzed they always turn 
cut to be the old fallacy of substituting a new mid- 
dleman for an old one. These theorists advance 
what they call direct buying. This, of course, is 
not direct at all. This simply means that the 
farraer buys from some broker instead of his re- 
tail dealer, or some co-operative organization and, 
of course, he cannot possibly buy as close as the 
dealer can for various reasons, among them the 
dealer’s skill in buying. This direct. buying always 
cripples the dealer and deprives him of some of his 
just earnings. His losses have to be made up by 
the rest of the community. 

We realize there always have been and always 
will be a number of men who have money and will 
insist upon buying things .otitside in larger quan; — 
tities at somewhere near wholesale prices. Many 
of them find that it pays them to go to the dealer 
and pay him a commission because of his skill, 


and this commission costs them nothing, being 


made up by better buying. 

Necessarily this so-called direct buying cannot 
be carried on to any great extent because it must 
be done for cash, and the average person has not 
enough ready cash to buy in large quantities and 
he must buy on credit, using the merchant as a 
banker. The dealer must therefore charge the 
credit buyer enough more to make up for what he 
loses. ; 

There are a lot of people who never will under- 
stand that they have to support the institution in 
their community, and they are only spiting them- | 
selves when-they fail to do so. If, however, this 
direct buying were continued to any greater de- 
gree, as many farm papers, county agents, and 
cow. testers, as well as Government employes are 
constantly urging, it would simply make the deal- 
er’s business so unprofitable he would have to close 


up shop, and then, the community would have no 


feed store. ’ 

During the war when many dealers ran out of 
many necessary feeds the farmer woke up to the 
realization of what a calamity it is to have to go 
20 miles to get feed to keep the animals from 
starving, or else wait for a month and have a 
herd’s production greatly impaired for lack of 
proper feeds. 

The dealer is like your town doctor. You must 
either support him or get rid of him and take the 
consequences. You cannot half feed a horse and 
get any work out of him. There is no substitute 
for a dealer’s feed store except some other feed — 
store that is exactly like it and the cost of main- 
taining and managing one feed store is just the 
same as another; so is the cost of management. 

There are too many people that think they 
are jacks of all trades and think they can do any- 
thing just as well as any, one else, ignoring the 
value of training and experience. Unfortunately 
these versatile persons always want to exercise 
their talents with other people’s money, naturally 
having accumulated none of their own. 

The mixed feed industry like all others has just 
passed through a business earthquake that has 
demonstrated the precariousness of business life. 
Those who think the manufacturer’s lot is an easy 
one should learn of the great risks he takes, the 
strain of competition, the onslaught of ill-advised 
legislators, the many well-meant but unfair at- 
tacks by educators, and the small rewards he gets © 
for serving the community. 

The Association is planning greater activities in 
respect of explaining their members’ functions for 
both the public and the world of educators, and 


above all to show how their course is shaped by 


irresistible forces of supply and demand and. the 
practical requirements of their ultimate customer, 
the farmer. This feed industry needs no defence 
but we cannot refrain from answering and refuting 
so many irrelevant and unsupported charges 


backed up by a sort of pseudo science and self 
imposed authority. 
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“HAY = | 
EXCHANGE | 


eusrewmrene G. A. FOSTER COMPANY, WHOLESALE GRAIN AND HAY. ptrsuscn rs 
HARPER GRAIN CO. | | @pecial W.F. HECK & CO. 


HERB BROS. & MARTIN 


Grain, Hay and Feed Wabash Building ervice Car lot buyers and 
BUYERS- -SHIPPERS bbs shippers of 
Modern elevator facilities atisfieS crain, way, sTRAW, MILL FEED 


Try Us For Pittsburgh Market 


Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
: j 705 Wabash Building 


at your command. hippers 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. 
Wholesale 
Receivers and Shippers 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reference: Farmers Deposit National Bank ‘ 
GEO. E. ROGERS & CO. 
SAMUEL WALTON CO. Receivers and Shippers 
HAY, GRAIN & MILL FEED Grain, Hay, Flour and Mill Feed 
Advances on Consignments Experience— Years of it 


CARLOADS ONLY TRY US ON THAT NEXT CAR 
No. 8 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 801 Wabash Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


-PRODUCE 


" EXCHANGE 
When “SEEDY’’ F.MAYER  F.W.JAEGER 
f Try TOLEDO 


C. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago — 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


HERE SINCE 79 


Toledo Seed Futures 


Chicago Grain Futures 


HD RADDAIZ x © On that next order 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 
Send it to Zahm’ 


f 

id 

: 

: WHEAT, CORN OATS, BARLEY, RYE 

| Ask to be placed on our list J.H.STREICHER W.W.CUMMINGS 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 

TOLEDO, OHIO : 

We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


Are You Receiving our Bids € Quotations 
TOLEDO HH OHIO 


THE most valuable work of its kind ever published. The book 

@ e takes up the cultivation, growth and marketing of wheat, corn, 

rye, barley, buckwheat and other cereals in this country, and treats 

e er@a S ; In merica each grain from its botanical relations to the products manufac- 
tured from it. An invaluable work to the grain man or miller. 


Printed on highly calendared paper, profusely illustrated and bound 


a = int cloth.. 421 pages. Price $2.50 Postpaid 
By THOMAS F. HUNT, Professor of Agronomy, Cornell University MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHITE GRAIN CoO. 


Can keep in touch with 
the news and reports of 


the Grain and Elevator FANCY OATS FLED WHEAT 
world by reading the ‘American SHIPPERS — Mit oars BARLEY 
SCREENINGS RYE 
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|| GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


R. J. Thresher, President and General Manager 
Eben S. Thresher, Secy. Chas. W. Avery, Treas. 


THRESHER FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Gommission Merchants 
Consignments Solicited 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 
311-314 Board of Trade “KANSAS CITY, MO. 
————————SsSsSsSss—S eS 


MOORE-SEAVER 
GRAIN CO. 
RECEIVERSar° SHIPPERS 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co. 
CONSIGNMENTS FUTURES 


337-340 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


804-6 Cooper Building Board of Trade Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado Atchison, Kansas 


CONSIGNMENTS 


WESTERN GRAIN COMPANY 


Shippers (a Specialty) 


Milling Wheat, Kaffir Corn N T l x FDING AND MILLING CORN Barley 
Milo Maize, Bulk or Sacked A URA E Rye, Oats 


Everything in the Grain Line 
657-660 Gibraltar Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEMBERS—Kansas City Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain Dealers National Association 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers. 
companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains - 
169 illustrated devices: assembled and classified for ready 


reference, 
PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas. 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 


Room 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA - - ILL. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Esteblished 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


Good Prices and Quick Returns 


TRY US E. B. Conover Grain Co. Turner-Hudnut Company- | 


GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. Receivers and Shippers 
Grain Commission GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS BN Cia 


Room 24, 4 42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 
Chamber of Commerce PEORIA, ILL. Peoria, IIl. / 


LU K G Fe AIN YoU can keep in touch with the news and reports of 


COMPANY eee: ne gua and Elevator world by reading the 
39-40 BOARD OF TRADE : 
BEOnIR PES SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR 


FEEDS AND FEEDIN( S | 'UFFS A compendium of animal nutrition and the rational feeding of 

farm animals. Its basis is the extensive investigations with 
animals in the physiological laboratories of Europe and America and the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially 
those of America, during the last thirty years. To these have been added the experiences of successful stockmen, gathered from the widest sources. The sub- 
stance of all of the important work of our experiment stations in the feeding of farm animals, as set forth in hundreds of bulletins, is arranged, condensed and 


made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and entirely rewritten. By W. A. Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
ctavo size, 613 pages, bound in art vellum. Price $4.00 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce 
Write Us for Full 
Information on 
St. Louis Markets 


RECEIVERS 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS 


W.C,GOFFE G.S.CARKENER G.C. MARTIN, Jr. 


K. C, Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


When You Need a 
Responsible Commission 


House, Think of 


Beele Bros. Grain Co. 
St. Louis 


Service - Security 


CHAMBER 
OF 
COMMERCE 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Weta ae a AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 


Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 pages. 
$5.00 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tien, with mplete grain tables, and other 
invaluable Gi ucunt and stock tables. 


ROBINSON’S TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER, 
vised and enlarged. $1.75 


eee al and Feed Mill 
$3.00 


UNIVERSAL 
Supplement. 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


431 S. Dearborn St. 


Nanson Commission Co. 


BIS LOUIS. ene 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


Marshall Hall 


Grain Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


ALEX. C. HARSH 
PRESIDENT 


LMORE = 


XPERT 


105-107 uae a CHANGE 
. LOUIS 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


CHULTZ 


-ERVICE 


JOHN H. HERRO 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


RAIN “‘OMPANY 


IVEN USTOMERS 


322 S. Pert Tan STREET 
EORIA, L. 


Boe ‘TELEGRAPH BUILDING, paieiad: 


We SOLICIT A PORTION OF YOUR BUSINESS FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE MARKETS, ON THE 
MERITS OF THE SERVICE WE CAN RENDER YOU. 
LET US HAVE YOUR OPTION BUSINESS IN CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 
NOTIFY AND MAKE DRAFT ON US AT ST. LOUIS ON ALL SHIPMENTS. 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 
Cloths Bind casement ie a ee ONT, 
Weathen Binding a... Vc wis oie set ha 2.25 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


THE SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
SHIPPERS OF WHEAT 


Minneapolis - Minn. 


J. L. McCAULL, President Be! A. DINSMORE, Vice alles meting 
8. J. McCAULL, Secretary A. M. DINSMORE, 


The M-Caull: Dinsmore C Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH MILWAUKEE OMAHA 


KANSAS CITY 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR 


A new and improved edition of this standard. work, in- 
valuable to grain dealers. Tables show at a glance the 
value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., at all 
market prices per bushel; also the weight reduced to 
bushels. Trade discounts, stock tables, capacity tables, 
short-cut arithmetic. Solves any problem in the twink- 
ling of an eye, The grain tables alone make it indispen- 
sable to ali who handle grain. Price $1.50 postpaid, 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 
Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Established 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


HAY AND STRAW 


Room 855, 29 South La Salle St. CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


327 South La Salle Street - - 


-CHICAGO 


Branch Offices: 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Des Moines, Iowa Fairbury, Ill. 
Tuscola, Ill. El Paso, IIl. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Danville, Tl. 
Sheldon, II. 


H. M. PAYNTER 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


We Buy 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 


Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers 


1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Cloth Binding 
Leather | Bindinie yn iver avretevacciaiesnetesenaleee eet 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Dept. 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHIGAGO 


EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Company 
Commission Merchants 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO OMAHA 


Telephone State 6016-6017 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


“The Reliable Consignment House’’ 
MILWAUKEE 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade _CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Manufacturers of 


ARMOUR’S STOCK & DAIRY FEEDS | 


ARMOUR’S OATS 
ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 
ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
CHICAGO 


72 Board of Trade 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Grain | 
1874 Commission 1921 
Merchants. 


Forty-five Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade 


Chicago 


E, F. LELAND & COMPANY 


Successors to 


WARE & LELAND 


GRAIN STOCKS BONDS 
181 Quincy Street, Chicago, II. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Produce: Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Chicago Stock Exchange 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas City Board of Trade 

St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
Omaha Grain Exchange 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


SIOUX CITY 


See 


ieee: AF LS 
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ee 
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HITCH & CARDER 


WHEREVER GRAIN OR HAY IS HANDLED, Members Chicago Board of Trade 
THERE THE FIRM OF CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


B R I D G E &3 LEON ARD Tel. Wabash se ss id Rk So CA Ce 


IS WELL AND FAVORABLY KNOWN. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 
Members 
| ee ei GRAIN MERCHANTS 
| CHICAGO 
PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN EUGENE SCHIFFLIN W E G EN E R B ROS. Bartlett a GG: 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
4 Philip H. Schifflin & Co. CONSIGNMENTS-SALES TO ARRIVE GRAIN 
| INCORPORATED F405 cho AMDMLLED 1 SHAE Ga lors) ha oe COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 305 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. Weare Cited Building Chipos 
Grains, Seeds and Provisions 
515 to 518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. a ee ee 
i) e 
hicago, Ill A Card Ad 
LOSP LE aera ae Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 
R. E. ANDREWS J. V. ee icuimhaay 6“ ° = ” Stock Brokers and Commission 
| 319, $20 Lincoln Blas. 2i0 Woodruf Bide, American Grain Trade Merchants, Grain and Provisions 
. Traveling Representative: has Excellent Display and Business Solicited in Any Department 
G. aA heat edad is Always Easy to Find. Receiving, Shipping, Futures 
208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Gerstenberg & Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


| Ti with rit Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
it i) Barley a Specialty 


if \ 
} 
ul wlth le 305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


mith i 


ey 
» 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Good Sales — Prompt Returns 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


_|UNIVERSAL san CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


r of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 
| Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Follow The Flag” i 
With Your Shipments | iy 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY | 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wheat-Rye-Corn- Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


THE TOWNSEND WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Consignments Only || ,,,23*". | 


Wholesale Merchants r 
and Grain Commission 


McConnell Grain Corporation || size aerese— | 
Our elevator at FOSTORIA, O., is only i 
an overnight haul from your station. 


BUFFALO neat ee our mes to ee aren : 


rape here .wa 
BARGO AGAINST FOSTORIA, 


Grain and Hay 
Corn, Oats and Wheat acura ae oe cee And Mill Feed Supplement 


Compiled for Use of 
Regardless Of Its Condition 


Ship Us You S. M. RATCLIFFE || UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE] 


Superior facilities for handling Consignments ~ 


Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO. N. Y. Grain and Milling Trades 


Send us your consignments U ‘t d St te THE d C d 
THE BOOK OF WRINKLES mpeg tapings oe Rt be 
PRATT: & C QO. Is Needed by Every Grain Elevator Operator Send for a Copy Now 
_ OPERATORS OF footed Devices nor sawing, Time, Labor Had Money Price $3.00 


d Mill. 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR in Elevators and Mills. 


910 Chamber of Commerce. Buffalo, N. Y. ony ota POSTPAID MIT C H ELL BROS. P U BLISHIN G C 0 5 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. *** Ginexeo" S* 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SATISFACTORY -RESULTS 


CONSIGN 


Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to 


THE ELECTRIC GRAIN ELEVATOR Gomi < 


Buffalo, N. Y 


J.G. McKillen, Inc., 


RECEIVERS. ss | am 
Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


is tn - GRAIN TRADE aint: 


CORN 
EXCHANGE 


Established 1865 


Whitney & Gibson 


Consigmnents 


SEYMOUR-WOOD 
GRAIN COMPANY 


| Commission 


Grain (Consignments 
Brokers 


We are organized to 
render you the most 
efficient and satisfac- 
tory service in this 
market 


1009-1010 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Chamber of Commerce 


GRAIN CO. 
UFFALO.N.Y. 


Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO, 


617 Board of Trade 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Consignments Have Personal Attention 
98 Years of Satisfactory Service 


McCardle-Black Company 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 
Main Office: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branch Offices 
Paris, Ill—Frankfort, Ind.—Crawfordsville, Ind. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS and BELTING 


By Hubert E. Collins 


An invaluable work for grain elevators, flour 
mills, or any other place where ma- 
chinery is installed. Cloth bound. 


~ Well illustrated. Price $1.50 
Mitchell Bros, Pub. Co. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 
URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAMBER 
OF 


COMMERCE 


FUMIGATION METHODS 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain eleva 
tors, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 313 pages. 
Well illustrated. Price $1.50. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GrainCommission Merchants 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


For "UN-X-L-D" Service on CONSIGNMENTS 
~ of GRAIN and SEEDS 


| SHIP THAT NEXT CAR TO 
FRANKE-LA BUDDE GRAIN CO. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN-MILL FEEDS 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Needed by Every Grain Dealer 
Contains 171 ingenious and well described and 


Donahue-Stratton Company 
Receivers—Shippers 


Flanley Grain 


; F illustrated devices for saving time, labor and ; > 
Company money in clevators andl oe ee orale Cust 
t Price, $1.25 Postpaid. wpa. Sy 


Consignments and “to arrive” offers solicited. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. *! giexto" 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE hiety-Ninth Year 


W. M. RICHARDSON 


RIGHARDSON BROS. 


BROKERS 
GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Grain Dealers National Ass’n. 
M2mbers 


E. L. ROGERS & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Receivers and Shippers of 
HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, Etc. 
Over 50 years in the business 


417-419 “The Bourse,” PHILADELPHIA 358 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


S. H. YOUNG & CO. 


GRAIN, FLOUR. ALFALFA AND 
MILL FEEDS 


Consignments Solicited 
Commercial Exchange. Philade)phia. Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce Philadelphia, Pa. 
Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’ 


L. F. MILLER & SONS 
Receivers and Shippers of 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Special attention given to the handling of 
CORN and OATS 


The Real Market Place 


for grain men is centered in 
the advertising columns of the 


‘“‘American ey Trade” 


consicn | EE. DELP GRAINCO. | settus 


OR YOUR 
SELL US EXPORTERS BARLEY AND 


YOUR WHEAT | 453 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. bi 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service Fae Sa iia 


TRIED 
JOHN T. FAHEY & CO. 
: E. Steen & Bro. 
| GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS RHE 2 
| Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments 
| BALTIMORE, MD. . Baltimore, =) od 


° ° New Firm Name But Same GOOD SERVICE 
CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. | | Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. St A TR RN Onn eee 


Pe Cg Seaboard Corn Mills Formerly of and Successors to 
GR AIN and H AY Baltimore, Md. S. F. Evans, Mer. J. M. FRISCH & CO. 
ee ears 316 Guilford A , Balti 
We are always in the market for White and eo ere oe Sp ried sor ac 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce Yellow Corn for Milling purposes. Have Specialized GRAIN - HAY 
BALTIMORE, MD. Correspondence and Offers Solicited Consignments Solicited 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and ‘Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY =“ ®:25szsons stecer 
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PRODUCE 


| | 
¢ EXCHANGE 
. 


_ | BRAINARD COMMISSION COMPANY ||-. W. FORBELL & CO. 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS - Commission Merchants 


{ O A T S A N D B A R L E. Y 342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 


4 Send samples all off grade grains Produce Exchange We are Speolaliete In these grains and 
Consignments Solicited NEW YORK are strictly Commission Merchants. 


q LANCASTER, PA. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA CINCINNATI, OHIO 


, 

j ALWAYS INTERESTED . 2 BROKERAGE & COMMISSION 

IN BUYING and SELLING Cedar Rapids Crain Co. GRAIN FLOUR MILL FEED 
| a A. BENDER 

! Kee s posted on your offerings, or advise us 2 

| what you wish to buy. 7 : RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS RM iracd A eiccinits 


We want to keep in touch with you regularly. 
610 Fourth Nat. Bk. Bldg. 


JONAS F. EBY & SON CEDAR RAPIDS " IOWA PHONE MAIN 2492 CINCINNATI, O. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Consign to or Ask for Bids 


Maney Grain Company KING-WILDER GRAIN CO. | | the Brouse -Skidmore Grain Co. 


RECEIVERS and SHIPPERS BUYERS and SHIPPERS | Receivers and Shippers 
Wheat—Corn—Oats Write, wire, phone GRAIN -HAY- FEED 


aide cn Cedar Rapids Nat'l Bank Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, A. | ¥ suing wheat coecroe orice, Mail Us Sample 
DENVER, COLO. CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. DETROIT, MICH. 

Ady & Crowe Mere. Co. CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYIOR co. Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
Denver, Colo. Me ain 8 GRAIN MERCHANTS 


GRAIN HAY _ BEANS || Clover and Timothy Seeds || wear. corn. oats 


A. & C. Poultry Feeds 
Get in touch with us. 626-8 Murphy Building DETROIT, MICH. 


ee LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Robinson Telegraphic Cipher | >... 5 wurennon 
Revised Edition fete OC: John H. Lloyd & Co. 
ee a: SO Carconidaiate Relcited 3 Grain Merchants 
MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO Be ees use. 
. Mackey Tel h Bldg., Members— er 
131 §. Deere Se chine, LIPTLE ROCK, ARK er a 


Most Progressive Grain Brokers in Arkansas 


DECATUR, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


- |Dewein-Hamman Co. MARSHALL HALL 
Cincorporated) Receivers and Shippers Marshall Hall Grain Elevator 
‘ Buyers and shippers of Illinois Grain St. Joseph, Mo. Million Bushel Capacity 


Decatur, Ill. GRAIN COMPANY 
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ATCHISON, KAN. 
Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Seeds.* 


ATLANTA, GA. 
& Son, grain & hay brokers.*t 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., corn buyers.* 
England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers. 3 t 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*+ 
Macneal & Co; Walter F., grain, hay.*+ 
Steen & Bro., E., grain, hay. *f 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Worth-Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash and 
future grain.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Burns Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, oats.*} 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments. ¥+ 

McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.*+ 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* 

Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.t 

Seymour-Wood Grain Co., grain commission, con- 
signments, brokers.* 

Townsend-Ward Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Urmston Grain Co., grain commission. 

Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., wholesale seed mer- 
chants. 

Whitney & Gibson, receivers and shippers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
King-Wilder Grain Co., buyers and shippers.* 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Harbin, A. D., hay, grain and mill feeds. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 

Bache & Co., 2 S., grain, seeds, consignments. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Bartlett Frazier fen receivers and shippers.* 
Bridge & Leonard, grain, hay.*+ 

Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., ce H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Co., Henry. H., hay, straw, grain.*+ 
Gerstenberg & ‘Gos grain and seeds.* 
Harris, Winthrop & Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 

Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merchants.* 
Tilinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 
Leland & Co., E. ve grain and seeds.* 

McCarthy Bros. Co., grain commission. 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.t 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 

Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. 
Randall & Co., T. D., hay and straw. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J§, shippers.* 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Schifflin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 

Updike Grain Co., consignments. 

Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers, shippers.* 
Wegener Bros., grain commission.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Bender, A., grain, hay, mill feed*} 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*t 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., receivers 
shippers.*} 
Shepard, Clark Co., grain merchants.*+ 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*+ 
DENVER, COLO. 
Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, beans.*t 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 
Dewein-Hamman Co., buyers and shippers. 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


Gregg, Jos., 


and 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., 
chants.* 

Mid-West Consumers’ Grain Co., grain merchants. * 

Taylor & Patton Co., grain merchants.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 


grain mer- 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 
Hayward- Rich Grain Co., commission and broker- 
age. 

Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed. ++ 
McCardle-Black Co., grain commission.* 
Merchants Hay & Grain Co., grain and hay.*+ 
Steinhart Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.*} 

Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Davis Grain Co., A. C. grain commission. 

Larabee Flour Mills Corp., millers of “Larabee Best.” 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 

Peppard Seed Co., J. G., alfalfa seed, millet. 
Thresher Fuller Grain Co., commission.* 

Western Grain Co., shippers grain and feed.* 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Sons, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.*} 


LIMA, OHIO, 


Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, straw.t 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Edinger & Co., grain, hay, feed.+ 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Wilson Co., Jno. R., corn, oats, mill feeds. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


MACON, GA. 


McRae, Duncan L., flour, grain, provisions.* 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jones, Lee D., grain dealers.* 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.t 


MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 


Pollock Grain Co., wholesale grain, hay.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 

Courteen Seed Gos seeds, 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers,* 
Flanley Grain Co., grain. 

Franke-La Budde Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 

Milwaukee Seed Co., seed.* 

North American Seed Co., seed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Alabama Black Belt Co., grain brokers and dealers 
Alabama products.* 

Smith Brokerage Co., grain, mixed feeds, flour, hay, 
mill feeds. 


MOBILE, ALA. 
Hopper & Co., H. M., grain, millfeeds, hay brokers* 
+Members National Hay Association. 


NEW BERN, N. C. 
Meadows, J. A., buyer, hay, grain and feed.*} 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Brainard Commission Co., oats, barley.* 
Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 
Nungesser- Dickinson. Seed Co., seeds. 
Power & Co. Woaibochay, straw, produce.f 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., , grain, feed and hay brokers wr 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Maney Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission. 
Conover Grain Co., E. B., receivers, shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* _ 

Miles, P. B. & ic €:, grain commission.*} 
Mueller Grain-Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain commission.* 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*f 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
Rogers & Co., E. L., receivers and shippers.* 
Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Foster Co., C. A., wholesale grain, hay.*} 
Harper Grain Car grain commission. 

Heck & Co., W. F, grain, hay, mill feeds.*} 
Herb Bros. & Martin, grain and hay.*f 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 

Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers & shippers.t 
Walton Co., Samuel, hay, grain, mill feed.*+ 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed.*+ 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*} 


; SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, tankage.f 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers.*+ 

Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds.*f 

Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*7 

Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain com.*f 

Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers aud 
exporters.* 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.*f 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.* 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds.* 

Seele Bros. Grain Co., commission.* 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay,’ seeds, *+ / 

Turner Grain Co., grain commission. ad 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Lloyd & Co., John H., grain merchants.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. + 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C. ‘Ae grain and seeds. o 
Raddatz & Co. . H. D., grain, seeds.* 
Southworth & Ss rs grain and seeds.*¢ 
Wickenhiser & oes le grain dealers.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.*+ 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 
Golden Belt Grain & Elevator Co., grain.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*} 
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GRAIN TRADE Thirty-Niath Year 
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Stern, Costly Facts 


Dy Are the little daily losses in time and lubricant; the repair stops 


‘ie _ and expenses; the trouble caused by uneven grinding and the main- 
a tenance bills of a babbitt bearing, out-of-date feed grinder. 

ee _.. We ask, as a plain business proposition, which would pay you 
"better, to ignore these losses, which, in the aggregate, soon amount 


from such loss by investing in 


||. The Monarch 
| Ball Bearing Attrition Mill 


p ‘§ to a substantial sum of real money, or to protect yourself permanently 
eo a } 
if 


Write for | eee 
Catalog Belt Driven 
D-No, 115 If Preferred 


The above factory is the exclusive home of “P. D. Q.” envelopes. 


Here is a great human organization reinforced with the most modern : 
envelope manufacturing machinery which is all yours to command for 
“P, D. Q.’”’ Envelope Service. 


“P. D. Q.” means the very best it is possible to give in PRICE— 
DELIVERY and QUALITY. That is your guarantee when you buy 
ged Q.” Envelopes. Envelopes manufactured any size to meet any 
need. 


ASK FOR PRICES ON “P. D. Q.” ENVELOPES FOR— 


Grains—Screenings — Elevator Dust—Seeds—<Alfalfa Meal — Cotton- 
seed Products—Navy, Pinto and Soy Beans—Velvet 
Bean Meal—Peanut Meal 


FEEDS :—Dairy, Horse, Hog, Poultry, Chick, Pigeon. 


Write us about your needs—let us quote you. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


500 N. Sacramento Boulevard 


The Monarch is never careless, heedless or inattentive to business. 


Ball bearings practically eliminate friction, institute perfect and 
permanent tram, chase away power and. lubricant losses, and inaugu- 
rate and continually safeguard uniform grinding. 


The mission of this mill is to protect your profits; not by the grace 
of.luck, but by inbuilt, original features which never cease to exist. 


| SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


" | Main Office and Works, MUNCY, PA. _P. O. Box 320 
te Chicago Office: No. 9 South Clinton Street : 


——. 
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| “MILLING KINKS” 


2} = =—Ss- The Companion Volume to the 


= Ewe “Book of Wrinkles” 


PS ihe i < 


¥ 
i] 


The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital - - - - - $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits -  10,000,000.00 


i _: Second Edition Now Ready for Distribution 


<4. 558 28 le, Oe eee eee eae 
We 


OFFICERS 


TBO 
raxtverl 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, Chairman of the JAMES G. WAKEFIELD, Vice-Pres. 


5} ~—s- All grain men desiring a copy of this second book in le 


mal: i i d by the “American {& EDMUND D. HULBERT, President LEWIS E. GARY, Asintant, Caticn 
TR 1 j 1c @ , President. i , Assistant Cashi 
Senile gene series Of wrinkle collections issued by the ‘\mer he CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres, JAMES A. WALKER, Assistant Cashier 
' IK) “Miller” should place their orders immediately, as the [& OWEN T. REEVES, JR., Vice-President. CHARLES NOVAK,’ Assistant Cashier 
ig |> Be Bee , : : 1 = J. EDWARD MAASS, Vice-President. HUGH J. SINCLAIR, Assistant Cashier 
_ |} new edition is selling rapidly. Mail orders will be filled ie Hon Tee Ve oe , Assis 

oy 


in the order in which they are received. ‘ ie 
_ “Milling Kinks” is uniform in size and style with the 

“Book of Wrinkles” and contains 169 illustrated devices & 
- for the aid of elevator men and millers. Chapters are [6 


nd 


DIRECTORS 


iia 


, 
+e 


WATSON F, BLAIR 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 


CHARLES H, HULBURD 


¥ ; 3 inks: % EDWARD B, BUTLER JOHN J. MITCHELL 
Re iereiore'ced Coveyors; Receiving. Separate] | “egaein exereoo=e ee ee 
F : nveyors ; i - ; 
im Spouting ; Seerors pt Hi y. » Sift ae B aR mae ig HENRY P. CROWELL EDWARD A. SHEDD 
Pi ing and Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and Bolters; % ERNEST A. HAMILL ROBERT J. THORNE 
r EDMUND D. HULBERT CHARLES H. WACKER 


' Belting and Transmission; Blending and Tempering; »%& 
Filling and Packing; Sampling and Testing; Dust Col- [g 
~ tection; Lubrication; Heating, Ventilating and Fumigat- 

‘ing; Special ‘Tools and Devices; Miscellaneous. Ne 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid = 


, BROS. PUBLISHING CO. » 
: :: Chicago, Ill. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 
Cable Transfers 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men throughout 


ie 
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March 15, 1921 
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WHY NOT INSTALL? 
A WELLER POWER SHOVEL 
FOR UNLOADING 


Grain, Coal, Cement, Salt, Fertilizer Etc. 
Does the Work Quickly and at a Low Cost 
Write for Prices 
BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR A 
TRUCK DUMP 
Ask Us About the Weller Truck Dump 


WELLER MANUFACTURING CoO. 
CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


OCOMAS II 
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For many years the ©’ ndard 


Belting for elevators 


Specify this belting when con- 
tracting to build or remodel. 


Ye 
KS 
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Demand it when ordering direct. 


The Gutta PerchaéRubber-Mié Co. 
301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle 
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San Francisco, 
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GRAIN TRAD 


WEBSTER | 
Leads Where Performance 
Counts ae 


For over forty years our | 
Standard and Specially | 
Designed Grain Elevator | 
~~ Machinery 
Has stood the test of service 


We design and manufacture everything that © 
enters into modern elevator machinery. 


The Webster M’f’s. Company 
4500 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO ath 


Factories: Chicago and Tiffin, Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities 


HAMILTON’S 


L’evator Brand of Belting = 
Is Good Belting 2 


i a5 


jue 


Twenty-two to twenty-four pound aa 
friction that lives. a 

Thirty or thirty-two ounce duck. = 

Rubber cover of the best quality : 
ever used for this purpose. | 


WRITE US ABOUTIT — = 


a 


Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


218 No. Wells St. -CHICAGO 2 
| Factories: Trenton, N. J. “as = 


Branches: New York and Philadelphia 
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